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Art.  I. — Sermons  preached  upon  several  Occasions.  By  Robert  South, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxon.  2  vols.  Bohn,  Covent  Garden.  1845. 

Time  Morks  wonders  ;  and  some  of  its  most  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  are  its  ehanges  with  regard  to  authors.  The  revivifica¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  of  those  flies  which,  brought  from  Ame¬ 
rica  in  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  found  themselves  unexpectedly  flut¬ 
tering  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  not  more  extraordinary 
than  some  literary  'transformations.^  Little  did  Bunyan  think 
how  the  Pilgrim  of  the  prison  would  become,  as  adorned  by  a 
future  Art-union,  the  pet  of  the  drawing-room,  or  how  the  Priest 
and  the  Levite  would  join  in  1800  in  the  praises  of  him  whom, 
as  the  Baptist  tinker  of  the  Restoration,  they  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  As  little  could  South  ever  dream  that  the  arrows 
so  studiously  dipped  in  the  venom  of  Ins  own  sarcasms,  and 
intended  to  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  nonconformists,  with  an 
effect  little  short  of  madness,  would  be  regarded  by  their  suc¬ 
cessors  as  very  amusing  curiosities,  and  teach  them,  by  the 
vigour  of  his  style,  to  amend  the  looseness  of  their  own. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  opinion  !  At  the  same  time,  an 
author,  whom  Johnson  praised  as  one  of  the  best  of  sermon- 
writers,  and  from  whom  Wesley  did  not  disdain  to  learn  his 
own  singularly  perspicuous  style,  must  have  points  of  unusual 
merit. 

The  range  of  British  history  furnishes  no  period  so  memorable 
as  that  over  which  the  long  life  of  South  extended.  It  was  a 
time  of  national  development,  akin  to  that  in  which  the  youth 
begins,  by  lusty  and  often  irregular  struggles,  to  mark  himself 
a  man.  The  changes  had  been  long  in  preparation — their  ac- 
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tual  occurrence  was  suJilcii  and  stupendous.  The  excitable 
matter  had  lain  long  in  festering  quietness ;  instantaneously, 
almost,  it  burst  forth  into  a  fierce  and  wide-spread  combustion. 
Born  ill  1G35,  and  dying  in  1710,  South  was  coiitcinpoiary 
with  the  Rebellion  (to  use  the  common  term) — the  Protec¬ 
torate — the  Restoration — the  Revolution — and  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Ilis  early  years  were  passed  amidst 
events  under  which  a  mighty  nation  rocked  as  witli  an  cartli- 
quake,  yet  wliieh  awakened  into  activity  a  thousand  sleeping 
minds,  or  created  genius  in  the  stead  of  dulness.  llis  father 
was  a  London  increhant,  espousing,  it  is  probable,  the  cause  of 
the  king.  As  South  was  only  eight  years  old  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  such  stirring  questions  as  episcopacy  and  prero¬ 
gative — ship-money  and  benevolences  on  the  one  hand,  or 
solemn  leagues  and  covenants  on  the  other—aiid  the  contests 
between  an  ambitious  parliament  and  a  deceitful  king,  must 
have  been  injuriously  familiar  to  him.  So  'tetchy  and  froward’ 
a  man  could  hardly  have  been  a  quiet  child. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  as  king’s  scholar  into 
Westminster  school,  just  as  it  was  left  by  one  with  whom  he 
liad  nothing  in  common — the  exemplary  and  holy  Philip  Henry. 
He  received  his  education  from  Dr.  Busbv— near  to  whom  he 

•r 

lies  buried — a  man  of  severe  memorv,  but  an  admirable  scholar 
and  a  conscientious  teacher.  Here,  as  w  e  arc  told  bv  Wood  * 
— his  contemporary,  but  not  his  friend  t — *  he  obtained  a 
stock  of  grammar  and  philological  learning,  but  more  of  im¬ 
pudence  and  saucincss.’  On  the  morning  on  w  hich  Charles  I. 
was  executed,  the  future  royalist  signalized  himself  by  extcin- 
porauconsly  inserting  the  name  of  the  king  in  the  ordinary 
prayers  he  was  appointed  to  read.  From  Westminster,  South 
proceeded,  in  1051,  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Among  the  uni¬ 
versity  men  of  his  day  w  ere  .lohn  Locke — of  his  owm  college  and 
standing— William  Penn,  Christopher  Wren,  and  John  Howe. 
Owen  was  at  the  same  time  vice-chancellor  ;  and  Goodwin, 
master  of  St.  Mary’s.  Here  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  justified,  at  least,  that  part  of  his  epitaph  which  describes 
him  as  '  humaniorum  Uterarum  cum  panels  sciens ;  in  scholastic^ 
orum  interim  scriptis  idem  versatissimus.^  It  is  said  that,  about 
this  time,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  college  exercises,  he  liad 
undertaken  to  pronounce  publicly,  in  the  dining-room  of  his 
college,  a  severe  philippic  on  the  sectaries  of  his  day.  But 
becoming  confused  in  the  course  of  its  delivery,  he  repented  of 

•  Ath.  Ox. 

t  B  is  said  that  South  made  Wood  his  enemy  by  a  sarcasm,  more  Jis- 
tinguibhed  by  point  than  decency. 
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the  si(l(?  he  had  espoused,  and  began  to  pay  court  to  tlie  victo¬ 
rious  party.  On  his  becoming  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin 

verses  in  honour  of  the  Protector.  This  was  ‘variation  the  lirst.^ 
Other  ‘fantasias^  followed.  AVood  insinuates  that  he  preached 
‘  without  orders,’  and  was  loud  against  Arininianism  and  Soci- 
nianism,  and  in  fiivour  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  dav, 
whilst  he  paid  court  to  the  then  dean  of  his  college,  Lr.  Owen. 
This  partizanship  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  AVhen  he  be¬ 
came  M.A.  (1G57),  he  had  abated  in  his  zeal  for  the  Indepen¬ 
dents  ;  some  sudden  alchemy  had  changed  his  love  into  as 
violent  a  disgust.  The  life  prefixed  to  some  of  his  works  states 
that,  when  he  took  his  degree,  Owen  opposed  him,  and  that  South 
sought  his  revenge  by  labouring  to  prevent  Owen  from  availing 
himself  of  his  election  <as  M.P.  for  the  universitv.  Put  the  latter 
cannot  be  true.  Cromwell  called  no  parliament  after  1G5G; 
and  when  Owen  was  elected  in  IGo  l,  South  was  onlvau  under- 
graduate.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  a  deadly  feud  began  be¬ 
tween  Owen  and  the  vice-chancellor.  The  latter  told  him  that 
he  '  sat  in  the  scat  of  the  scornful and  South  retaliated  by 
many  a  bitter  jest  and  furious  onslaught.  One  of  his  repartees 
was ; — ‘  Commonwealths  put  a  value  upon  men  as  well  as  money, 
and  we  are  forced  to  take  both,  not  by  weight,  but  according  as 
they  arc  pleased  to  stamp  them  and  at  the  current  value  of  the 
coin.’  AVit  has  a  prerogative  somewhat  similar,  and  without  it 
South  could  never  have  borne  comparison  with  the  men  whom 
he  allccted  to  despise.  This  was  ‘  variation  the  second.’ 

South  was  now  retracing  his  ground.  lie  received  orders 
from  a  deprived  bishop,  and  in  1058,  after  Cromwell’s  death, 
was  .appointed  to  pre.ach  the  .assize  sermon  in  St.  Alary’s.  The 
tide  of  public  affairs  was  turning :  Owen  had  been  removed, 
and  ])r.  Pell,  a  friend  of  South,  .appointed  in  his  place.  It  w.as 
safe  and  politic  to  inveigh  against  his  former  friends,  and  the 
preacher  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  cover  them  with 
satire  and  invective.  The  sermon  entitled  ‘  Interest  Deposed  ’ 
is  one  of  the  first  among  his  published  works,  and  thus  he 
accuses  his  late  compatriots  : — 

‘  Many,  while  they  have  preached  Clirist  in  their  sermons,  have 
read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their  practice.  AV^e  liave  many  here 
who  speak  of  godliness,  mortification,  and  self-denial ;  but  it  these 
are  so,  what  means  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  the  lowing  ol  the 
oxen, — the  noise  of  their  ordinary  sins,  and  the  cries  of  their  great 
ones  ?  .  .  A\’hen  such  men  preach  of  self-denial  and  humility,  I 

cannot  but  think  of  Seneca,  who  praised  poverty,  and  even  exhorted 
the  world  to  throw  away  their  gold,  perhaps  (as  one  will  conjecture,) 
that  he  might  gather  it  up.  So  these  desire  men  to  be  humble,  that 
they  may  domineer  without  opposition.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
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commend  patience  when  there  is  no  need  ol  any  trial ;  to  extol 
humility  in  the  midst  of  honours  ;  to  begin  a  fast  after  dinner.’ — 
Interest  Deposed, 

The  last  accusation  is  levelled  against  Unton  Crokc,  colonel 
of  a  parliamentary  regiment  lately  quartered  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  high  sherilf  of  the  county,  an  oflicer,  says  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon,  ‘  of  no  credit  in  the  war,^ — instrumental,  however,  in 
defeating  the  rising  of  renruddock  at  Salisbury.  AVe  are  not 
concerne  d  to  inquire  what  amount  of  truth  there  might  be  in 
this  charge  (perhaps  ‘  fast  *  w  as  only  used  by  metonymy  for  a 
praycr-mcctiug),  or  in  the  other  brought  against  him  in  the 
same  sermon — that  he  aflirmed  the  general  uselessness  of  the 
universities,  and  asserted  that  three'  colleges  were  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Goodwin  is  also  attacked  by  the  preacher.  The  story 
which  South  tells  in  a  note,  is  related  by  Bishop  Burnet  in 
his  ‘  History  of  his  Own  Times.^  It  appears  that,  within  a  week 
after  Cromwell’s  death,  Tillotson  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury)  was  «*\ccidcn tally  at  AYhitehall;  and,  on  being  informed 
that  there  was  a  fast  that  day  in  the  household  of  the  late  Pro- 
tcctor,  attended  with  the  family.  ^  Goodwin,^  says  the  Bishop, 
quoting  from  Tillotson,  '  who  had  pretended  to  assure  them  in  a 
prayer  that  he  (Cromwell)  was  not  to  die,  which  was  but  a  very 
few  minutes  before  he  expired,  had  now  the  impudence  to  say  to 
God,  ‘Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived.’'  South  has 
given  a  new  emphasis  and  twang  to  this  sentiment,  injudicious 
as  it  was  at  the  best.  Doubtless,  Goodwin  employed  the  words 
— he  was  too  learned  a  man  to  do  otherwise — in  the  sense  in 
which  he  understood  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  have  uttered  them 
— as  being  left  by  God  to  his  own  delusion.  But  whatever  the 
truth  of  such  gossipping  charges,  they  served  clfcctively  to  give 
point  to  South’s  sarcasms. 

M  ood  represents  this  assize  sermon — we  confess,  with  some 
improbability — as  having  been  very  pleasing  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  and  informs  us  that  Dr.  Beynolds,  who  had  been  once 
dean  of  Christchurch,  and  was  then  present,  told  the  preacher 
that  what  was  in  his  power  he  would  do  for  him.  But  the  aid 
was  not  wanted. 

South  was  successful,  and  no  place  rejoiced  in  the  Bestoration 
more  than  ‘  merry  Oxford.’  The  dignities  of  the  University 
again  appeared — the  caps  and  gowns  which  liad  been  disused 
(witness  Wood’s  charge  against  Owen)  were,  to  the  delight  of 
the  wearers,  resumed — the  organs  pealed  again — and  tl;c  pro¬ 
cession  of  ‘  the  dean  and  vergers  going  before,’  gladdened  once 
more  the  hearts  of  the  fnithful.  South  tacked  with  the  turning 
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wind,  llis  associates  were  at  tliis  time,  Wood  tells  us,  'certain 
bibbinj?  ])crsons,'  masters  of  arts,  who  had  managed  to  play  the 
Vicar  of  liray  amidst  all  changes,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  "ained  the  favour  of  those  in  authority  by  retailing  the  scan¬ 
dals  of  the  former  days. 

In  1660,  two  mouths  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  ii.,  and 
on  occasion  of  the  visitation  of  the  king^s  commissioners.  South 
preached  before  the  university,  on  ‘  The  Scribe  Instructed.^ 
Ilis  proposition  in  the  sermon  is,  'that  the  greatest  advantages, 
both  as  to  largeness  of  natural,  and  cxq\usitcncss  of  acquired 
abilities,  arc  not  only  consistent  with,  but  required  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  work  and  business  of  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.’  In  this  sermon  we  arc  held  in  alternate  admiration 
and  disgust ;  the  w  hole  is  a  singular  mixture  of  caustic  wit  and 
sound  wisdom.  Sometimes,  the  preacher  seems  to  rival  the 
])roverbial  pow’cr  of  Solomon.  Yet,  if  the  question  be  asked, 
whether  this  were  intended  to  help  in  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  rising  University  men  of  that  day,  the  answ  er  is  clear — no  ! 
but  to  give  cflcct  to  the  perorations  in  which,  as  with  a  bunch 
of  nettles,  he  stings  those  of  w  hose  alliance  he  appeared  re¬ 
cently  so  much  enamoured,  llis  style  of  ])rcachiiig,  though  too 
highly  seasoned  for  the  graver  prelates,  w  as  exactly  fitted  to  the 
taste  of  the  day.  ^Icn  had  been  overstrained  l)y  what  was  in 
reality  too  good  for  them,  and  w  hat  had  not  been  always  judiciously 
administered.  Loose  from  their  own  terrors,  they  asked  nothing 
better  than  that  the  blinded  Sampson  should  be  brought  out  to 
make  them  sport;  and  South  was  a  willing  executioner,  with 
boots,  thumb-screws,  and  red  hot  i)iiiccrs,  at  all  times  rc«ady.  He 
was  admired  and  popular — not  because  zeal  and  rancour  against 
the  sectaries  attracted  his  hearers  to  the  really  good  things  he 
set  before  them,  but  because  those  qualities  sanctified  tlie  gra¬ 
tification  of  their  revenge,  and  their  indisposition  to  believe  that 
religion  included  any  virtue.  The  preacher  was  ajiplaudcd  and 
follow  ed.  The  talents  and  learning  of  South  raised  him  to  the 
])ost  of  university  orator,*  yet  he  was  discontented  because  the 
canonry  of  Christ-church  was  not  added  to  tluat  appointment. 
In  a  sermon  preached  about  this  time  on  the  two  foundations, 
he  likens  nonconformists  to  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  Was 
it  the  first  time  this  history  was  so  employed  ?  If  it  were,  deep 
is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  all  succeeding  high  churchmen 

•  South  viTis  once,  in  this  capacity,  presenting  some  distinguished  officer 
to  the  University.  He  began  in  the  usiial  style,  ‘  Prirsento  voids  virum 
hunc  bellicocissimum.’  Some  accident  at  the  moment  caused  the  presentee 
to  turn  his  back  upon  the  presenter— ‘  qui  iiunquam  antca  lergiversatus 
cst!» 
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owe  him  for  having  furnished  them  with  so  useful  a  haek  simi¬ 
litude. 

On  the  installation  of  Clarendon  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  South,  w  ho,  in  virtue  of  his  oflicc,  made  the  honorary 
speech  of  introduction,  and  who  w  as  already  well  known  for  his 
adherence  to  the  reigning  side,  was  appointed  his  lordship^s 
domestic  chaplain.  About  the  same  time,  he  appears  to  have 
preached  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  at 
St.  Paul's,  Ids  celebrated  and  indeed  inimitable  discourse,  on 
*  Man  created  in  the  image  of  God a  production  which,  for 
logical  clearness,  forcible  statement,  brilliant  illustration,  and 
true  and  scriptural  philosophy,  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  pulpit  compositions.  It  was  immediately  published, 
with  a  dedication  at  once  fulsome  and  malignant ;  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  tenor  of  the  sermon  itself. 

The  influence  of  his  patron  now  led  to  South's  introduction 
at  court.  He  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  king  at 
AVhitehall.  1 1  is  first  sermon  gave,  how  ever,  little  promise  of 
subsequent  eminence : — 

'The  day  appointed  being  come,  which  was  the  13th  April,  1GG2, 
our  author  ascends  the  pulpit,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  iminediaiely 
fastened  on  him.  After  he  had  performed  his  obeisance  to  his 
majesty,  he  named  his  text,  which  was  Eccles.  vii.  10,  '  Say  not  thou 
that  the  former  times  are  better  than  these,  for  thou  dost  not  inquire 
w’isely  concerning  this.*  Then,  after  a  witty  preamble,  he  proceeded 
to  the  division  of  the  w'ords;  and  having  performed  that  w’ith  great 
dexterity,  he  lays  by  the  text  for  the  present,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  laudable  manner,  addressed  himself  to  the  Bid-praj/er,  which, 
being  ended,  he  resumed  his  text,  and  attempted  to  handle  the 
several  parts  of  it.  The  prohibition  in  the  text,  he  laboured  to  en¬ 
force  by  an  introduction  of  particulars.  '  Say  not’ — the  pagan  times 
— the  popish  times,— etc.,  '  are  better  than  these.*  But  the  last  he 
insisted  on  was,  the  times  of  the  late  rebellion  ;  and  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  evince  that  which  was  indeed  the  main  thing  that 
he  intended  to  handle,  he  was  suddenly  taken  wuth  a  qualm—  drops 
of  sweat  standing  in  his  face  as  large  as  peas — and  immediately  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  only  he  uttered  some  words  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect ;  '  O  Lord,  we  arc  all  in  thy  hands,  be  merciful  to  us,’  and 
then  came  down.  The  expectations  of  all  being  thus  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed,  they  were  contented  with  the  divertissement  of  an  anthem, 
and  so  the  solemnity  of  the  service  for  that  day  ended.’— Bborf  Ath. 
Ox.  ^ 

Such  arc  the  calamities  of  preachers,  and  such  the  terrors 
of  preaching  at  court !  One  thiug  is  clear  from  this  anec¬ 
dote,  that  South  was  no  reader  of  sermons,  at  least  at  this 
time.  Many  w’ould  have  been  cfl'ectually  dauuted  by  such  a 
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beginning.  Our  author  was  wiser ;  lie  took  the  advice  of  Lady 
Macbeth : — 

'  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  siickh(/-placc, 

And  you’ll  not  fail.* 

and  next  Sunday  he  appeared  with  the  same  sermon  a  little 
curtailed,  and  arrived  safely  at  its  end. 

Many  smiles  of  court  favour  from  this  time  attended  him. 
The  faithfulness  of  John  before  Herod — or  of  Latimer  before 
licnrv— or  of  Massillon  before  Louis,  was  not  more  demanded 
than  his  own.  lie  was  now  placed  as  a  preacher  near  the 
car  of  Charles ;  that  careless  profligate,  who  often  came  direct 
from  his  ])aramour^s  apartments  to  church  and  to  the  sacrament 
— that  clever  fool,  who  threw  away  the  powers  of  nature  and 
acquisition  u])on  occupations  no  better  than  the  card-building 
by  which  one  of  his  mistresses  was  distinguished — that  perjured 
proiniscr,  who  hated  all  Icagucsand  covenants,  because  he  had  never 
kept  his  own — that  easy  tyrant,  who  smiled  to  mcn^s  undoing — 
and  that  Homan  Protestant,  whose  heart  worshipped  before  a 
shrine,  which  hislipsdurstneveravow.  AVc  say hewas  ncartheear^ 
of  that  monarch,  though  we  acknowledge  the  probability  that 
'  their  sense  was  shut,’ as  on  that  occasion  when  the  witty  preacher 
whispered  out,  ‘  Lord  Lauderdale  !  Lord  Lauderdale !  Lord 
Lauderdale  !  Don’t  snore  so  loud,  or  you  will  awake  his  ma¬ 
jesty  !’  And  not  only  had  he  the  car  of  the  sovereign,  but  also 
of  the  court — of  the  titled  prostitutes — the  needy  adventurers 
— the  witty  lampooners — the  mad  oppressors,  with  which  that 
profligate  society  abounded.  If  ever  preacher  had  need  to  Stay: 
‘Who  is  snflicicnt  for  these  things?’  it  was  surely  he.  Virtuous 
in  outward  conduct  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  him — 
hating  the  grosser  forms  of  vice  himself,  and  possessing  a  power 
of  tremendous  reprehension  of  it  in  others,  as  many  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  demonstrate,  he  might  seem  in  many  respects  precisely  tlie 
mail  for  the  post  he  occupied.  Nor  may  we,  pcrhajis,  j  ustly  charge  - 
him  with  always  shrinking  from  the  truth  he  felt  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  One  of  his  sermons,  especially,  known  to  be  preached 
before  the  court,  ‘Her  ways  arc  ways  of  pleasantness,’  was  a 
noble  affirmation  of  what  almost  all  who  listened  to  him  were 
desirous  to  deny.  Yet  there  is  a  reservation  so  large  ns  almost 
to  annihilate  the  praise ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  the  most  startling  forms  of  Divine-right  and  non-resis¬ 
tance, — his  servile  flattery — his  niiccrcmonious  abuse  of  all 
whom  he  hated,  that  is,  of  those  who  had  been  once  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  that  degrading  buffoonery,  the  contrast  not  only 
of  all  spirituality,  but  of  all  decent  taste,  by  which  the  pulpit 
was  turned  into  a  stage,  and  immortal  hearers  into  a  laughing 
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audience,  form  a  picture  so  strange  and  incongruous,  that  wc 
have  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  real* 

Perhaps  we  could  select  nothing  which  altogether  more  fairly 
exhibits  the  preacher,  as  he  appeared  at  court,  than  a  sermon 
delivered  on  the  3()th  of  January,  1G42  or  1G43,  (whether  of 
the  two  is  not  known.)  The  text  is  chosen  as  a  ruffian  would 
choose  a  bludgeon,  and  is  wielded  as  brutally.  'And  it  was  so 
that  all  that  saw  it  said  there  was  no  such  thing  done  since  tlie 
children  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day ;  con¬ 
sider  of  it,  take  advice  and  speak  your  minds." 

'  I  do  not  profess  myself,’  says  the  preacher,  ‘  either  delighted  or 
skilled  in  mystical  interpretations,  and  to  wire-draw  the  sense  of 
the  passage  so  as  to  make  it  speak  the  death  ot  the  king,  as  some 
who  can  interpret  Scripture,  as  if  the  whole  book  of  God  was  only  to 
tell  things  transacted  in  England  or  Scotland  ;  so  that  there  cannot 
be  so  much  as  a  house  fired  or  a  leg  broken,  but  they  can  find  it  in 
Daniel  or  the  Uevelations.  No,  I  pretend  to  no  such  skill;  it  is 
enough  for  me,  if  I  bring  the  present  business  and  the  text  together, 
not  by  design,  but  by  accommodation.’ 

lie  proceeds  then,  with  most  malignant  ingenuity^  to  draw 
out  the  parallel  between  the  scriptural  story^  and  the  recent 
death  of  the  king — the  Benjamites,  i.  c.  the  parliament  party, 
attacking  the  tribe  of  Levi,  i.  e.,  the  Church  of  England,  until 
Judah,  i.  e.,  the  king  fell  before  them,  etc.,  of  which  the  preacher 
(with  no  forced  construction,  forsooth  !),  is  about  to  affirm, 

'  there  was  no  such  thing  done  or  seen,  etc." 

The  discourse  first  turns  upon  the  party  suffering.  The  por¬ 
trait  is  drawn  with  all  skilfulness  of  style.  It  lacks  only  the 
moral  power  of  truth. 

*  He  that  suffered  was  a  king  ;  and,  what  is  more,  such  a  king  as 
was  not  chosen,  but  born  to  it ;  owing  his  kingdom,  not  to  the  voice 
of  popularity,  but  the  suffrage  of  nature  ;  he  was  a  David,  a  saint, 
Q  king,  but  never  a  shepherd.  All  the  royal  blood  of  Christendom 
ran  in  his  veins;  i.e.,  many  kings  went  to  the  making  up  of  liim; 
and  his  improvement  and  education  fell  in  ways  not  below  his 
extraction.  He  was  accurate  in  all  the  commending  excellencies  of 
human  accomplishments  ;  able  to  deserve,  had  he  not  inherited  a 
kingdom ;  of  so  controling  a  genius,  that  in  every  science  he  did  not 

•  vJ picture  of  Cromw'cll,  wdiom  he  had  once  praised,  but  whom  he  later 
in  life  described  as ‘a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow,  with  a  thread-hare  torn 
cloak  and  a  greasy  hat — ^^perhaps  neiilier  of  them  paid  for,*  is  well  known  ; 
as  likewise  the  exclamation  of  the  king  to  Hochestcr,  as  he  burst  out  into 
a  ut  of  laughter,  ‘  Ods  fish,  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  made  a  bisliop — 
put  inc  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.*  This  was  one  of  the  promises 
which  wyth  lovcr*8  vows,  and  such  other  bubbles,  are  kept,  according  to 
Anosto,  ID  jars  m  the  moon !  »  i  « 
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so  much  study  as  reign ;  he  appeared  not  only  a  proficient,  but  a 
prince;  and,  to  go  no  further  for  a  testimony,  let  his  own  writing 
serve  for  a  witness.*  (Eikon  Basilike,  to  wit,  Dr.  Gauden’s  author¬ 
ship  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful,  and  of  which  Charles  ii.  said, 

‘  All  that  is  in  that  book  is  not  gospel.’)  ‘  which  speak  him  no  less 
an  author  than  a  monarch,  composed  with  such  an  unfailing  accuracy, 
such  a  commanding,  majestic  pathos,  as  if  they  had  been  written,  not 
with  a  pen,  but  a  sceptre.  And,  as  for  those  whose  virulent  and 
ridiculous  calumnies  ascribe  that  incomparable  work  to  others,  it  is 
a  suflicient  argument  that  they  did  not  write  it,  because  they  could 
not.  It  is  hard  to  counterfeit  the  spirit  of  majesty  and  the  inimitable 
peculiarities  of  an  incommunicable  genius.  At  the  council  table  he 
hail  ability  enough  to  give  himself  tlie  best  counsel,  but  the  un¬ 
happy  modesty  to  diflide  in  it ;  indeed,  his  only  fault,  for  modesty  is 
a  paradox  in  majesty,  and  humility  is  a  solecism  in  supremacy. 
Look  we  next  on  his  piety  and  incomparable  virtues,  though  without 
any  absurdity  I  may  say,  that  his  very  endowments  of  nature  were 
supernatural.  So  pious  was  he,  that  if  others  had  measured  their 
obedience  to  him  by  his  to  his  God,  he  had  been  the  most  absolute 
monarch  in  the  world.* 

This  has  been  sinee  repeated  to  nauseating  disgust.  It  wfis 
fresher  in  South's  day.  But  what  must  Charles  ii.  have  thought 
of  this  accompanying  stimulant. 

‘  In  short,  he  was  a  prince  whose  virtues  were  as  prodigious  as  his 
sufferings;  a  true  lather  to  his  country,  if  but  for  this  only,  that  he  was 
father  of  such  a  son 

Charles  did  not  sin  in  secret ;  his  character  was  well  known 
even  before  the  llestoration,  especially  to  Clarendon,  South's 
patron.  This  was  the  second  year  at  least  of  the  king's 
reign,  and  he  was  already  pretty  well  ^  blaze,'*  After  this, 
nothing  in  the  sermon  can  pass  for  fidelity,  at  least  towards 
Charles. 

‘Having  thus  seen  the  person  suffering,  let  us  in  the  next  place 
see  the  preparations  of  this  bloody  fact ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  but 
a  preposterous  course  to  insist  only  on  the  consequent,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  antecedent.  It  were  too  long  to  dig  to  the  spring  of 
the  rebellion,  and  to  lead  up  to  the  secrecies  of  its  first  contrivance ; 
but,  as  David’s  phrase  is,  upon  another  occasion,  it  was  framed  and 
fashioned  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  there  it  was  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made — a  work  of  darkness  and  retirement,  removed 
from  the  eye  of  witnesses,  even  that  of  conscience  also  ;  for  con¬ 
science  was  not  admitted  into  their  council.  But  their  first  aim  was 
to  procure  a  Levite  to  consecrate  their  design,  and  a  factious  ministry 
to  christen  it  the  cause  of  God  ;  they  still  own  their  party  for  God’s 
own  Israel,  and  being  so,  it  must  needs  be  their  duty  to  come  out  of 
Egypt,  though  they  provide  themselves  a  Red  Sea  for  their  passage. 
For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  Northern  Steel,  and  bring  in 
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an  unnatural,  mercenary  crowd,  that,  like  a  shoal  of  locusts,  covered 
the  land,  such  as  inherited  the  description  of  those  which  God 
brought  upon  his  people  tlie  Jews ;  a  nation  fierce,  peeled,  and 
scattered;  and  still  we  shall  read  that  God  punished  his  people  from 
the  north,  as  Jer.  i.  3,  *  Out  of  the  north  comes  destruction  tchich  shall 
make  the  land  desolate  ;  Jer.  iv.  0,  *  I  tcill  bring  evil  from  the  north, 
and  great  destruction,*  Now,  to  endear  and  unite  these  into  one 
interest,  they  invented  a  covenant,  much  like  to  that  which  some  are 
said  to  make  with  hell,  an  agreement  with  death.  It  was  the  most 
solemn  piece  of  perjury,  the  most  fatal  engine  against  the  church, 
and  form  of  monarchy  ;  the  greatest  snare  of  souls  and  mystery  of 
iniquity  that  ever  was  hammered  out  by  the  wit  and  wickedness  of 
man.  I  shall  not,  as  they  do,  abuse  scripture  language,  and  call  it 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  but  give  it  its  proper  title,  the  Covenant  of 
Blood. 

*  Come  we  now  in  the  third  place,  to  show  who  were  the  actors  in 
this  tragic  scene.  *  *  Such  an  inferior  crew,  such  a  mechanic 

rabble  were  they,  having  not  so  much  as  any  arms  to  show  the  world, 
but  what  they  used  in  rebellion  ;  that  when  1  survey  the  list  of  the 
king’s  judges,  and  the  witnesses  against  him,  I  seem  to  have  before 
me  a  catalogue  of  all  trades,  and  such  as  might  have  better  filled 
the  shops  of  Westminster  Hall,  than  sat  on  the  benches ;  some  of 
which  came  to  be  possessors  of  the  king’s  houses,  who  before  had  no 
certain  dwelling  but  the  king’s  highway ;  and  some  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  tradesmen  still,  had  not  want,  and  inability  to  trade,  sent  them 
to  the  war.  Now  that  a  king,  such  a  king  should  be  murdered  by 
such,  the  basest  of  his  subjects,  and  not  like  a  Nimrod  (as  some 
sanctified  preachers  have  called  him),  but,  like  Actmon,  torn  by  a 
pack  of  blood-hounds — that  the  steam  of  a  dunghill  should  thus 
obscure  the  sun ;  this  so  much  enhanceth  the  calamity  of  this  royal 
person,  and  makes  his  death  as  different  from  his,  who  is  conquered 
and  slain  by  another  king,  as  it  is  between  being  torn  by  a  lion,  and 
being  eaten  up  by  vermin  ;  pardon  the  expression,  for  it  came  into 
my  mind  by  speaking  of  those,  many  of  which  w’ere  one  time  beg¬ 
gars.’ 

The  conclusion  is  the  only  redemption  of  the  discourse.  It  is 
bold  and  eloquent ; — 

*  Would  you  be  willing  to  see  this  scene  acted  over  again?  To 
see  that  restless  plotting  humour  that  now  boils  and  ferments  in 
many  traitors*  breasts,  once  more  display  itself  in  the  dismal  effects  of 
war  and  desolation?  Would  you  sec  the  rascality  of  the  nation  in 
troops  and  tumults  beleaguer  the  royal  palace  ?  Would  you  hear 
the  ministers  absolving  their  congregations  from  their  sacred  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  sending  them  into  the  field  to  lose  their  lives  and 
souls  in  a  professed  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  ?  Would  you 
see  an  insolent,  overturning,  army  in  the  heart  and  bowels  of  the 
nation,  moving  to  and  fro,  to  the  terror  of  everything  that  is  noble, 
generous,  and  religious  ?  W ould  you  see  the  loyal  gentry  harrassed, 
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•Btarved,  and  undone  by  the  oppression  of  base,  insulting,  com¬ 
mittees  ?  Would  you  see  the  clergy  torn  in  pieces,  and  sacrificed 
by  the  inquisition  of  synods,  fiiars,  and  commissioners?  And,  to 
mention  the  greatest  last.  Would  you  have  the  king,  with  his  father’s 
kingdoms,  inherit  also  his  fortunes  ?  Would  you  see  the  crown 
trampled  upon,  majesty  haled  from  prison  to  prison,  and  at  length, 
with  the  vilest  circumstances  of  spite  and  cruelly,  bleeding  and 
dying  at  the  feet  of  bloody,  inhuman  miscreants  ?  Would  you,  now 
Providence  has  cast  the  destructive  interest  from  the  parliament,  and 
the  house  is  pretty  well  sw'cpt  and  cleansed,  have  the  old  unclean 
spirit  return,  and  take  to  itself  seven  other  spirits,  seven  other  inter¬ 
ests  worse  than  itself,  and  dwell  there,  and  so  make  our  latter  end 
worse  than  our  beginning?  *  *  When  I  sec  the  same  covetous¬ 

ness,  the  same  drunkenness  and  profanencss  that  w’as  first  punished 
in  ourselves,  and  then  in  our  sanctified  enemies;  when  1  see  joy 
turned  into  revelling,  and  debauchery  proclaimed  louder  than  it  can 
be  proclaimed  against;  these,  1  confess,  stagger  and  astonish  me. 
Nor  can  1  persuade  myself  we  w'ore  delivered  to  do  all  these  abomi¬ 
nations.  But,  if  we  have  not  the  grace  of  Christians, — yet,  have  w^e 
not  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Have  we  no  bowels,  nor  relentings?  If  the 
blood  and  banishment  of  our  kings — if  the  miseries  of  our  common 
mother  the  church,  ready  to  fall  back  into  the  jaw's  of  reformers, 
cannot  move  us,  yet  shall  we  not  at  least  pity  our  posterity  ?  Shall 
we  commit  sins,  and  breed  up  our  children  to  inherit  the  curse  ? 
Shall  the  infants  now  unborn  have  cause  to  say  hereafter,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  souls,  Our  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  and  our  teeth  are  set  on  edge  with  rebellions  and  con¬ 
fusions  ?  IIow  doth  any  one  know,  but  the  oath  that  he  is  now 
swearing — the  very  lewdness  he  is  now  committing,  may  be  scored 
up  by  God  as  an  item  for  a  new  rebellion  ?  We  may  be  rebels,  and 
yet  not  vote  in  parliament,  nor  sit  in  committees,  nor  fight  in  armies. 
Every  sin  is  virtually  treason  ;  and  w'e  may  be  guilty  of  murder  in 
breaking  other  commandments  beside  the  sixth.  But  at  present  we 
are  made  whole  ;  God  hath  by  a  miracle  healed  our  breaches, 
cured  the  maladies,  and  bound  up  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  nation. 
What  remains  now,  but  that  we  take  the  counsel  that  seconded  the 
like  miraculous  cure,  go  our  w’ays  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  come  upon  us.  But  since  our  calamities  have  reached  that 
height,  that  they  give  us  rather  cause  to  fear  a  repetition,  than  a 
possibility  of  gradation,  I  shall  dismiss  you  with  the  same  advice, 
upon  a  different  motive ;  Go,  sin  no  more,  lest  the  same  evil  befal 
you;  which  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  prevent;  even,  that  God,  by 
w  hom  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice  ;  by  whom  their  thrones 
are  established,  and  by  w'hom  their  blood  will  be  revenged. — Sermon 
on  the  yO//i  of  January, 

Sucli  was  the  preacher  whom  tlic  Castlemaincs,  the  Rochesters, 
the  Laudcrdalesjthc  Buckingliams,  the  Stewarts  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  were  prone  and  pleased  to  hear  ! 
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In  16G3,  South  was  installed  Prebendary  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  applied  to  the  convoeation  of 
the  university,  under  letters  of  his  patron  Clarendon,  to  be 
created  doctor  of  divinit)^  Wood  states  that  the  application 
was  greatly  to  the  astonishment  and  chagrin  of  his  seniors,  as 
he  had  not  suffered  for  the  king,  but  had  rather  symbolized 
with  the  Independents,  and  distinctly  declares  that  the  senior 
proctor  falsely  announced  his  election.  ^\  hat  the  truth  of 
this  may  be  we  know  not.  Academical  degrees  have  been  cer¬ 
tainly  often  conferred  on  men  less  worthy  of  the  honour,  and  in 
secular  learning  South  was  no  mean  proficient.  Soon  after  this 
he  became  canon  of  Christchurch,  as  he  had  previously  desired, 
and  also  obtained  a  sinecure  in  Wales.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  even  before  his  father’s  death,  he  had  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  landed  property,  on  which,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  he  resided,  unless  when  immediate  eccle¬ 
siastical  duties  summoned  him  elsewhere.  When  the  Hon. 
LawTcncc  Hyde,  son  to  the  chancellor,  was  sent  over  on  a 
special  ambassadorial  mission  into  Poland,  South  accompanied 
him  as  chaplain;  and,  iu  a  letter  addressed  to  Pococke,  the 
orientalist,  he  describes,  with  much  acuteness  and  information, 
his  impressions  of  that  country.  On  his  return  (we  suppose) 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  inducted  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  into  the  living  of  Islip, 
in  Oxfordshire,  described  as  in  value  .€200  per  annum,  lie 
was  now  a  rich  man,  and  being  by  no  means  wanting  in  gene¬ 
rosity,  when  it  suited  him  to  exercise  it,  he  allowed  a  handsome 
sum  to  his  curate,  and,  at  his  ow  n  expense,  repaired  the  chancel 
of  his  church,  and  rebuilt  the  rcctorv. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  South  w^as  fifty  years  of  age. 
His  former  patrons  were  now  iu  power.  The  acrimony  of 
South  against  papists  prevented,  however,  his  farther  ad¬ 
vancement.  hen  a  debate  w  as  held  before  the  king,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  llomish  and  English  churches, 
intended  to  convince  Hyde,  now  Earl  of  llochestcr,  of  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  South  was  forbidden  to  be  a  disputant, 
though,  in  private,  he  is  said  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
result,  and  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by  James, — ‘  That  he  had 
never  heard  a  good  cause  managed  so  ill,  nor  a  bad  one  so  well.’ 
South’s  doctrinal  orthodoxy  and  controversial  acuteness  are 
unquestionable.  It  is  said,  that  about  this  time  he  refused  au 
Irish  archbishopric.  He  opposed  the  llevolution,  yet  afterwards 
acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  settlement  of  William  and 
Mary ;  he  declined  to  accept  one  of  the  secs  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  bishops,  and  w  as  a  determined  enemy  of  the 
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Act  of  Toleration,  the  passing  of  which  embittered  tlic  rest  of 
his  days,  and  infected  him  with  a  kind  of  monomaniac  frenzy. 

The  question  of  the  Trinity  about  this  time  brought  Soiuth 
into  controversy  with  one  of  his  own  party,  viz..  Dr.  W. 
Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Pauks.  The  latter  having  asserted  that 
there  were  in  the  Godhead  three  minds,  three  beings,  and  three 
intelligences,  South,  whose  combativcncss  rendered  liim  always 
ready  for  conflict,  especially  with  Sherlock,  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  ill  used  in  the  matter  of  adherence  to  AVilliam  and 
Mary,  engaged  the  dean  with  more  acuteness  than  courtesy, 
and  with  more  wit  than  reverence,  utterly  demolishing  his 
false  and  untenable  position.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
mode : — 

*  Really  our  author  has  shewn  himself  very  communicative  to  the 
world  ;  for,  as  in  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  has  vouchsafed  to 
instruct  us  how  to  judge  of  contradictions  ;  so,  in  the  progress  of  his 
work  he  has  condescended  to  teach  us  (if  we  will  but  learn)  how  to 
speak  and  write  contradictions  too.  There  remains  only  one  favour 
more,  that  he  will  teach  us  how  to  reconcile  tliein  also.  ♦  ♦  ♦  j 

cannot  but  here  further  declare,  that  to  me  it  seems  one  of  the  most 
preposterous  and  unreasonable  things  in  nature,  for  any  one  first  to 
assert  three  gods ;  and  when  he  has  so  well  filled  the  world  willi 
deities,  to  expect  that  all  mankind  should  fall  down  and  worship 
them.’  Again  ;  *  and  so  I  take  my  leave  of  the  dean’s  three  distinct 
infinite  minds,  spirits,  or  substances — that  is  to  say,  of  his  three 
gods  ;  and  having  done  this,  methinks  1  see  him  go  whimpering 
away  with  his  finger  in  his  eye,  and  that  complaint  of  Micah  in  his 
mouth.  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  1  made,  and  what  have 
I  more.’ 

When  so  indecent  a  mode  of  controversy  was  resorted  to,  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  some  wit  of  the  town  should  ridicule 
both  parties,  together  with  Dr.  Ibirnct,  master  of  the  Charter¬ 
house,  and  author  of  ^  Archscologia.'  The  latter  is  caricatured 
as  having  said, — 

‘That  all  the  books  of  Moses 
"Were  nothing  but  supposes.’ 

And  the  three  reprehended  in  some  very  pointed  stanzas : — 

‘  Thus  in  the  battle  royal 
As  none  would  take  denial. 

The  dame  for  whom  they  strove. 

Could  neither  of  them  love. 

‘  She  therefore  slyly  waiting. 

Left  all  three  fools  a-prating; 

And  being  in  a  fright,  Sir, 

Religion  took  her  flight,  Sir, 

And  ne’er  was  heard  of  since.’ 
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It  were  lianlly  worth  wliilc  to  quote  these  lines  but  for  tlie 
moral  they  convey.  A  religious  controversy,  carried  on  without 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  is  an  argument  for  infidelity,  which  its 
best  apologist  finds  it  hard  to  answer. 

But,  if  there  be  no  royal  road  to  geometry,  there  is  to 
theology.  Dillicult  questions— questions  about  which  devils, 
according  to  Milton,  disagree — have  been  often  settled  by  act 
of  parliament ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  king  interposed  his 
royal  authority,  and  forbade  any  preacher  to  presume  to  deliver 
any  other  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  than  that  contained  in 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Publicly  prohi¬ 
bited  from  following  up  his  victory,  it  only  remained  for  this 
'learned  but  ill-natured  divine,^  as  Bishop  Burnet  ealls  him, 
to  indulge  himself  in  a  slv  inuendo  or  two,  as  he  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  sermons. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Anne’s  reign.  South  was  living  in 
private,  refusing  the  see  of  Rochester  and  the  deanery  of  West¬ 
minster,*  and,  at  the  death  of  Anne,  he  described  himself  as 
needing  to  prepare  for  immortality,  '  since  all  that  was  good  and 
gracious,  and  the  vciy  breath  of  his  nostrils,’  was  departed 
before  him.  One  of  his  last  publie  acts  w  as  to  exert  himself  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Sachevercll,  with  whose  weak  sentiments  and 
outrageous  conduct  it  may  be  imagined  he  fully  sympathized. 
He  died  at  Westminster,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  July,  1710. 

The  biography  we  have  given  distinguishes  most  of  the  points 
of  Dr.  South’s  character.  We  see  a  man,  bold,  firm,  penetrating, 
but  fierce,  dogmatical,  and  revengeful ;  liberal,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  w  hen  money  was  concerned,  yet  ungenerous  in  the  highest 
sense  when  princi|)les  and  conscience  were  at  issue;  zealous  for 
his  party,  yet,  \\c  fear,  guided  in  his  attachment  to  it  by  no  true 
principle;  a  professed  lover  of  religion  and  assertcr  of  its  claims, 
yet  hating  every  spiritual  form  in  which  it  could  exist;  possessing 
none  of  the  blandncss  essential  to  a  happy  temperament,  and 

♦  Wc  sciwccly  know  at  what  date  to  place  the  following  amusing  anec¬ 
dote  ; — South,  tiiough  temperate,  was  somewhat  nice  in  his  appetite.  After 
Tillotson  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  one  day  met  South,  and 
though  lie  had  ])romiscd  Mrs.  Tillotson  to  bring  no  company  that  day  to 
dinner,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  invite  that  divine  to  a  plain  family  meal. 
He  carried  the  doctor  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 
M'hen  he  told  his  wife  who  was  the  guest  slic  broke  out,  — ‘  Sure,  tiieic 
never  was  such  a  man  ns  you  are;  this  morning  there  was  to  be  no  com¬ 
pany,  and  now  that  i  have  ordered  nothing  for  dinner  you  have  brought 
with  you  one  of  the  greatest  epicures  in  London!*  As  shc  insisted  with 
more  ilian  usual  pertinacity  upon  this  maladroitness,  Tillotson,  though  or¬ 
dinarily  placid,  lost  his  temper.  At  last  he  told  her,  somewhat  pointedly, 
that  *  it  was  well  for  her  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  house.*  South,  who 
beard  all,  cried  out,  *  Let  me  beg,  doctor,  that  you  will  make  no  stranger  of 
me  on  so  urgent  an  emergency  I  * 
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disliked  and  feared  by  those  to  wlioni,  as  a  partizan,  lie  was 
essential;  in  his  personal  habits,  temperate,  and,  in  some  of  his 
relations,  considerate  ;  but,  in  public,  avowing  sentiments  of  the 
most  bloody  persecution ;  a  stern  reprover,  yet  a  base  llattcrcr, 
and  one  wlio  blew  hot  and  cold,  if  not  skilfully,  yet  at  least 
shamelessly.  South  appears  never  to  have  married,  and  it  was 
well.  Such  a  temper  would  have  been  to  a  wife  a  perennial 
torture.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him  as  Burke  said  of  Fox, — 

‘  he  was  born  to  be  loved.^  When  w  e  think  of  him  as  a  Christian, 
though  with  every  desire  to  forgive  the  enemy,  we  feel  it  im¬ 
possible  to  reconcile  misrepresentation  so  deliberate,  and  pas¬ 
sions  so  violent,  and  so  wantonly  indulged,  w  ith  any  variety  of 
holy  character  of  which  w  e  can  conceive.  There  is  a  passage  in 
a  letter  from  Poland,  w  hich  is  not  only  damaging,  but  damning. 
If  it  be  the  key  to  the  man,  and  we  fear  it  is,  it  destroys  every 
claim  to  true  principle.  He  speaks  of  the  professors  at  Wilna, 
whom  he  describes  as  '  bunglers  in  their  respective  sciences,' 
and  far  inferior  to  Oxford  servitors.  ‘  However,'  says  he,  ^  I 
found  myself  under  a  necessity  of  extolling  them  for  their  pro^ 
found  knoivtcdgCy  and  of  closing  in  ivith  every  opinion  they  at 
random  gave  vent  to,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  quiet;  since  their 
pride,  if  any  ways  mortified  by  contradiction  from  strangers, 
pushes  them  upon  unforeseen  extremities ;  and  Ws  the  best  and 
surest  way  to  be  of  the  same  mind  ivith  them,  if  any  one  takes  a 
good  liking  for  the  security  of  his  body,^ 

Intellectually,  South  was  highly,  and  indeed  extraordinarily, 
endowed.  His  perceptions  were  strong — his  judgment,  in  the 
main,  accurate — his  sense  of  logical  dependence  true  and  severe 
— his  imagination  often  eminently  original,  and  always  fresh 
and  varied,  glancing  from  every  point,  and  illuminating  what¬ 
ever  it  touched.  He  excelled  equally  in  statement — in  reason¬ 
ing — in  disquisition — in  illustration — and  in  the  antithetical 
point  which  wit  commands.  None  could  generalise  more  pro¬ 
foundly,  or  condense  with  more  emphasis.  His  learning  was 
ample :  history  and  metaphysics  were  .alike  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  memory  enabled  him  to  levy  contributions  from  .all  quarters, 
direct  and  indirect — sacred  and  profane.  When  we  .add  to  this 
that  his  mind  was  tutored  upon  the  best  models,  and  by  great 
pr.actice,  w  e  have  pronounced  a  large  culogium,  but  not  more  large 
than  true.  His  humour  was  at  once  his  strength  and  weakness  : 
it  served  to  make  .and  to  undo  him.  That  he  was  sensible  of  its 
defect  w’c  may  infer  from  his  s.arcasm  to  Sherlock :  ‘  If  it  had 
pleased  (lod,  sir,  to  make  you  a  w  it,  w  hat  w  ould  you  liave  done?' 

Of  his  mode  of  delivery,  we  know' little;  but  his  peculiar  style 
would  not  need  the  gr.accs  of  enunciation.  He  was  never  misty 
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and  never  tedious.  That  he  understood  tlie  seeret  of  avoiding 
the  latter  fault  was  shewn  by  his  remarkable  observation  to 
Queen  Anne.  *  1  wish,  Dr.  South,  you  had  had  time  to  make 
your  sermon  a  little  longer.’  ‘  May  it  please  your  ^Majesty,  if 
i  had  had  more  time,  it  would  have  been  shorter.’  liis  taste 
was  never  perfect,  and  sometimes  exeerable,  Burke  is  said  to 
have  mingled  with  his  beauties  something  of  the  ‘Venus  of 
whiskey,’  and  South  is  often  mean,  and  sometimes  grovelling.  AVe 
allow  something  for  the  grossness  of  the  age ;  but  no  apology 
enn  extenuate  sucli  grossnesses  as  Swift  and  South  were  guilty 
of  perpetrating.  If  South  never,  like  Howe,  made  you  ‘  despair 
of  dinner  by  the  time  he  took  in  laying  the  eloth,’  he  was  below 
him  in  the  nature  of  the  viands  he  set  upon  the  table.  If, 
he  never,  with  Taylor,  was  tempted  into  poetical  expatiation, 
which,  indeed,  he  hated  and  preached  down,  he  had  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  his  piety  and  lovely  holiness.  If,  he  never,  with 
Baxter,  was  loose  and  careless,  he  was  incapable  of  reasoning 
like  him  with  the  consciences  of  men,  and  was  not  for  an 
instant  pathetic.  If,  he  never,  with  Barrow,  was  scholastically 
dull  and  tedious,  he  did  not,  like  him,  present  so  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive  a  view  of  his  whole  theme.  lie  seizes  at  once  upon 
the  ])oint  of  his  subject,  and  devclopcs  it  gradually  and  fully. 
His  style  is  eminently  simple  and  Saxon,  'with  little  of  musical 
cadence,  but  full  of  force.  AVhen  it  is  held  up  as  an  example, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  how  much  of  its  power  arises  from 
wit,  and  is  by  many  therefore  unattainable.  He  is  a  faithful  and 
terrible  reprover  of  sin,  a  full  Calvinist,  a  firm  asserter  of  man’s 
depravity,  and  of  salvation  through  Christ.  On  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  however,  we  fear  he  was  not  far  from  preach¬ 
ing  salvation  by  works.  His  discourses  lack  no  denuncia¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  terrors  of  hell,  though  he  seldom  paints 
the  happiness  of  heaven.  In  short,  h\s  forte  was  onslaught,  not 
persuasion;  he  could  not  win;  he  drove  with  the  lash  of  a  fury. 
Few,  indeed,  arc  the  discourses  in  which  he  docs  not  preach  his 
own  spleen, — 


‘  You  know  his  nature 
That  he’s  revengeful,  and  I  know  his  sword 
Halil  a  sharp  edge  ;  it’s  long,  and  may  be  said 
It  reaches  far;  and  where  ’twill  not  extend, 
Thither  he  darts  it.* 


If  wc  wished  to  give  a  favourable  specimen  of  South,  we  could 
select  nothing  nobler  than  some  passages  of  his  sermon  on 
‘  Man  Created  in  the  Image  of  God.’  But  it  Las  been  often 
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quoted,  and  we  forbear.  We  take  the  following  from  the  sermon 
on  ^The  Pleasantness  of  lleligiou  — 

'  lleligion  is  a  pleasure  to  the  mind  as  it  respects  practice,  and  so 
sustains  the  name  of  conscience.  And  conscience,  undoubtedly,  is 
the  great  rej)ository  and  magazine  of  all  those  pleasures  that  can 
alford  any  solid  refreshment  to  the  soul.  For  when  this  is  calm  and 
serene  and  absolving,  then,  properly,  a  man  enjoys  all  things — and, 
what  is  more,  himself ;  for  that  he  must  do  before  he  can  enjoy  any 
thing  else.  But  it  is  only  a  pious  life,  led  exactly  by  the  ruler  of  a 
severe  religion,  that  can  auihorise  a  man's  conscience  to  speak  com¬ 
fortably  to  him.  It  is  this  that  must  word  the  sentence  before  the 
conscience  can  pronounce  it,  and  then  it  will  do  it  with  majesty  and 
authority  :  it  will  not  whisper,  but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the  mind; 
it  will  not  drop,  but  pour  in  oil  upon  the  wounded  heart.  And  is 
there  any  pleasure  comparable  to  that  which  springs  from  hence  ? 
The  pleasures  of  conscience  are  not  only  greater  than  all  other  plea¬ 
sures,  but  may  also  serve  instead  of  them;  for  they  only  please  and 
affect  the  mind  in  transitu,  in  the  })itiful  narrow  compass  of  actual 
fruition  ;  whereas,  that  of  conscience  entertains  and  feeds  it  a  long 
time  after  with  durable,  lasting  reflections. 

‘  The  second  ennobling  property  of  it  is  that  it  is  such  a  pleasure 
as  never  satiates  nor  wearies  ;  for  it  properly  affects  the  spirits,  and  a 
spirit  feels  no  weariness,  as  being  privileged  from  the  causes  of  it. 
But  can  the  epicure  say  so  of  any  of  the  pleasures  that  he  so  much 
dotes  upon  ?  Do  they  not  expire  while  tliey  satisfy,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  refreshment,  determine  in  loathing  and  unquietness?  How 
short  is  the  interval  between  a  pleasure  and  a  burden  —  how  indis- 
cernable  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  !  Pleasure  dwells  no 
longer  upon  the  appetite  than  the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  provided  for,  and  then  all  that  follows  is  a  load 
and  an  oppression.  Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  Every  draught  to  him  that  has  quenched 
his  thirst  is  but  a  farther  quenching  of  nature,  a  provision  for  rheum 
and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the  quickness  and  activity  of  the  spirits. 
*  *  Those  that  are  so  fond  of  applause,  while  they  pursue  it,  how 

little  do  they  taste  it  when  they  have  it !  Like  lightning,  it  only 
flashes  upon  the  face  and  it  is  gone  ;  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  hurt 
the  man.  ♦  *  If  it  be  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be 

maligned  standing  and  to  be  despised  falling,  to  endeavour  that  which 
is  impossible,  which  is  to  please  all  and  to  suffer  for  not  doing,  it  then 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  great  and  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  men's  fortunes 
and  preferments.  *  *  And  then,  lastly,  for  company  :  though  it 

may  reprieve  a  man  from  his  melancholy,  yet  it  cannot  secure  him 
from  his  conscience,  nor  from  sometimes  being  alone.  And  what  is 
all  that  a  man  enjoys,  from  a  week's,  a  month's,  or  a  year's  converse, 
comparable  to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour,  when  his  conscience  ihall 
take  him  aside  and  rate  him  by  himself?’ 
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It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  we  have  as  yet  seen  no 
Southiana,  No  author  would  shine  better  in  such  a  form : — 

*  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Paradise.* 

‘  Contempt,  like  the  planet  Saturn,  has  first  an  ill  aspect  and  then 
a  destroying  influence.* 

*  lie  that  has  to  do  with  a  liar  knows  not  where  he  is,  nor  what  he 
does,  nor  with  whom  he  deals.  He  walks  upon  bogs  and  whirlpools, 
wheresoever  he  treads  he  sinks,  and  converses  with  a  bottomless  pit 
where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fix  or  to  be  at  any  certainty.  Jn 
fine,  he  ca*:ches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom,  which,  though  it  may  entertain 
his  eye  with  a  florid,  jolly  white  and  red,  yet  upon  the  touch  it  shall 
fill  his  hand  only  with  stench  and  foulness ;  fair  in  look  and  rotten  at 
heart,  as  the  gayest  and  most  taking  things  and  persons  in  the  world 
generally  are.* 

‘  The  fall  of  ‘  a  great  man  ’  by  any  temptation  (be  it  never  so  plau¬ 
sible)  is  like  that  of  a  principal  stone,  or  stately  pillar,  tumbling  tiom 
a  lofty  edifice  into  the  deep  mire  of  the  street;  it  docs  not  only 
plunge  and  sink  into  the  black  dirt  itself,  but  also  dashes  and  bespat¬ 
ters  all  that  are  about  or  near  it  when  it  falls.* 

‘Can  there  be  a  dreadfuller  judgment  than  that  which  gives  a  man 
an  universal  disposition  to  all  sin ;  which  offers  up  his  soul,  as  it 
were,  a  blank  to  the  devil,  to  write  what  he  will  upon  it.’ 

From  the  same  materials,  one  might  also  compile  a  spiritual 
jest-book  ; — 

*  Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if  a  man  amongst  his 
sons  had  any  blind  or  disfigured  he  laid  him  aside  for  the  ministry, 
and  such  an  one  was  presently  approved  as  having  a  mortified  coun¬ 
tenance.  In  short,  it  was  a  fiery  furnace,  which  often  approved 
dross  and  rejected  gold.  Hence  it  was  that  many  rushed  into  the 
ministry,  as  being  the  only  calling  that  they  could  profess  without 
serving  an  apprenticeship.  J  cannot  see  how  to  be  a  butcher,  sca¬ 
venger,  or  any  other  such  trade,  does  at  all  qualify  or  prepare  men 
for  this  work.* 

Quoting  the  words  of  David, — 

“  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,*  &c.  Much  different  was  his  wish 
from  that  of  our  unconforming  zealots  nowadays,  which  expresses 
itself  in  another  kind  of  dialect,  as — When  shall  I  enjoy  God  as  I 
used  to  do  at  a  conventicle  ?  When  shall  1  meet  with  those  blessed 
breathings,  those  heavenly  hummings  and  hawings,  that  1  used  to 
hear  at  a  private  meeting,  and  at  the  end  of  a  table  ?’ 

*  lo  expect  religion  to  be  taught  by  force  of  lungs,  is  just  as  if  a 
smith  or  artist  who  works  in  metals  should  think  to  frame  or  shape 
out  his  work  only  with  his  bellows.’ 
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*To  be  blind  was  with  them  (the  Nonconformists)  the  proper  qua¬ 
lification  of  a  spiritual  guide,  and  to  be  book-learned,  as  they  called 
it,  and  to  be  irreligious,  were  almost  terms  convertible.  None  even 
were  thought  tit  for  the  ministry  but  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  because 
none  else  were  allowed  to  have  the  Spirit.  Those  only  were  ac¬ 
counted  like  St.  Paul  who  could  work  with  their  hands,  and,  in  a 
literal  sense,  drive  the  nail  home,  and  be  able  to  make  a  pulpit  before 
they  preached  in  it. 

Poor  venomous  man  !  Little  did  he  understand  or  could  he 
appreciate  some  of  the  men  whom  he  thus  loaded  with  obloquy  ! 
He  gained  his  ends ;  court  favour,  popular  applause,  rich  pre¬ 
ferment : — ^  He  did  it  for  a  corruptible  crown  They  suffered 
sorrow,  deprivation,  and  disgrace,  so  far  as  this  world  could 
secure  them  : — ^  But  they  for  an  incorruptible  A  future  day 
will  reverse  their  attainder  1  ‘  Sit  auima  mca  cum  illis !’ 

We  cannot  regard  South  as  a  Christian  minister  without  the 
conviction  that  there  was  in  him  an  awful  lack  of  all  the  genuine 
elements  of  that  noble  character.  AVTiatever  of  energy  or  of 
ability  he  might  possess,  of  the  tire  from  heaven  he  was  utterly 
destitute.  It  almost  makes  us  pale  to  think  that  he  w^as  more 
frequently  the  derider  than  the  asserter  of  s|)iritnal  gifts ;  that 
to  him  internal  religion  was  a  delusion,  and  experimental  piety 
a  laughable  mockery.  When  the  last  tribunal  shall  exhibit  effects 
in  connexion  with  their  true  antecedents,  who  shall  guess  how 
much  of  the  shameless  profligacy  of  Charleses  debased  court  may 
be  found  to  have  been  fostered  bv  the  anti-religious  witticisms 
of  the  royal  preacher,  or  how  much  of  its  persecuting  prohibition 
of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  may  be  placed  in  God’s  Book  to  his 
dread  account? 


Art.  II. — Ballads  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  Ilowitt.  Longmans. 

1847. 

We  have  been  long  looking  for  this  volume.  While  so  many 
of  our  popidar  writers  were  collecting  and  publishing  their 
scattered  works,  we  earnestly  hoped  that  those  beautiful  ballads, 
which,  in  the  ‘  high  days  ’  of  Annuals,  were  always  among  their 
chief  attractions,  would,  ere  long,  be  gathered  into  what  may 
well  be  called,  to  use  a  quaint  but  expressive  old  phrase,  'a  gar¬ 
land  of  dainty  delights.’  And  here  they  arc,  all  our  old  favor¬ 
ites,  and  some  we  liavc  not  seen  before,  collected  into  a  hand- 
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tome  Toinme,  just  such  an  one  as  we  hoped  to  see,  and  introduced 
to  os  by  a  most  interesting  preface — not  at  ail  ‘  egotistical/  as 
the  writer  fears — but  a  fragment  of  delightful  personal  narrative. 
It  is  alwavs  pleasant  to  be  told  how  a  poetical  mind  was  tirst 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  powers — how  its  peculiar 
direction  too  was  first  given ;  and,  although  it  is  indeed  ‘  need¬ 
less  '  for  Mary  Howitt  to  tell  us  that  she  has  been  all  her  life 
*  a  passionate*  lover  of  ballad  poetry  /  it  is  pleasant,  and  in¬ 
structive,  too,  to  learn  the  circumstances  under  which  that  love 
was  fostered,  and  to  trace  the  early  associations  which  tinged 
her  mind  so  deeply  with  a  feeling  for  the  wild,  and  the  beautiful. 
And  thus  it  was : — 

*  Brought  up,  as  a  child,  in  a  picturesque,  old-fashioned  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  remote  from  books,  and  firom  the  world,  and  under  circumstances 
of  almost  conventual  seclusion,  the  echoes  of  this  old  traditional  literature 
found  their  way  to  my  ear  and  my  heart.  Few  books,  excepting  those 
of  a  religious  and  somewhat  mystical  character,  reached  me  ;  but  an  cld 
domestic,  with  every  requisite  for  a  German  merchen-frau,  who  had  a 
memory  stored  with  ballads,  old  songs,  and  legends,  indamed  my  youth¬ 
ful  imagination  by  her  wild  chants  and  recitations,  and  caused  it  to  take 
very  early  flights  into  the  regions  of  romance.  When  I  married,  under 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  a  young  poetical  spirit,  the  world 
of  literature  was  at  once  opened  before  me  ;  and  to  mark  the  still  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  my  taste,  I  may  say  that  the  first  book  1  read,  when 
1  had  my  free  choice  in  a  large  library,  was  Percy’s  ‘  Relics  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,*  of  which  I  had  heard,  but  till  then,  had  never  seen. 
The  first  fifteen  years  of  my  married  life  were  devoted  to  poetiy.’ — p.  i. 

It  was,  however,  in  her  own  peculiar  department,  the  ballad, 
that  Mary  Howitt  won  uo  mean  name  among  our  modern  poets. 
But  it  was  much  more  than  a  mere  ‘  favorable  reception.^  as 
she  mcxlestly  terms  it,  that  these  spirited  compositions  received, 
on  their  first  appearance,  for  we  well  remember  the  warm  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  they  were  met,  not  by  the  public  alone, 
but  by  many  a  gifted  writer. 

*  The  happiest  period,  however,  of  my  literarv*  life  was  when,  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  praise  of  the  public,  and  encouraged  bv  my  husband,  on 
whose  taste  and  judgment  I  had  the  greatest  dependenc^e,  I  resolved  to 
put  forth  my  whole  strength  into  one  efl’ort,  which  should  afford  me  free 
•cope  for  working  out  character,  and  for  dramatic  effect,  at  which  1  had 
always  aimed,  even  in  the  simplest  ballad.  Mv  hopes  were  high,  and  I 
fought  to  achieve  a  name  among  the  poets  of  my  country.  I  accord- 
ingly  wrote  the  *  Seven  Temptations,* — a  poem  faulty  in  many  respects, 
and  different  to  what  I  would  now  do,  but  with  which  at  that  time  1 
•pared  no  pains.  Authors  will,  therefore,  understand  my  feelings  when 
1  »ay  that  the  first  review  I  read  of  this  w  ork  was  so  uni^avourable,  and 
that  without  giving  a  single  quotation  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  that  I  was 
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cut  to  the  heart.  I  never  experienced  a  sensation  like  that  before,  and  I 
pray  that  I  never  may  again.* — p.  vi. 

We  can  assure  Mary  llowitt  that  we  deeply  syinpathixe  in 
these  disappointed  feelings,  for  the  general  apathy  with  which 
that  tine  dramatic  poem  was  received  by  the  public  was  a  subject 
of  great  astonishment  to  us  at  the  time.  Looking  back  nair, 
however,  our  surprise  is  less.  The  public  mind  then,  although 
awaking  to  a  sense  of  poetic  beauty,  was  scarcely  prepared  to 
welcome  it,  unless  in  the  accustomed  garb ;  and  thus  the  tine 
imagination,  and  deep  feeling  which  the  ‘  Seven  Temptations  * 
exhibit,  was  lost  upon  readers  who  could  not  admire,  simply 
because  they  could  not  appreciate  a  ^)oem,  which,  in  its  force 
and  wild  beauty  strongly  remindetl  us  of  Marlow's  magnificent 
‘  Faustus.' 

W  e  regret  that  an  unjust  criticism — for  the  criticism  is  es¬ 
sentially  unjust  that  assigns  no  reason  for  its  sentence — should 
have  power  to  make  Mary  Howitt  ‘  tremble  at  the  name  of 
critic,*  or,  ‘  feel  a  peculiar  sensation  of  heart,  when  public  judg¬ 
ment  is  about  to  be  pronounced.'  We  wonder  at  it,  too,  for 
have  not  some  of  the  finest  poems  of  modern  times  received  the 
same  harsh  treatment  of  which  she  so  justly  complains?  What 
a  burst  of  ridicule  met  Wordsworth’s  delightful  lyrics  !  What 
angry  rebukes  did  Coleridge  receive  for  his  ‘  unreadable  non- 
sc'use!’  that  wondrous  tale  of  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner!'  What 
cool  scorn  marked  the  sentence  of  the  ‘  Quarterly,'  on  poor 
Keats's  splendid  ‘  Hyperion  !’  And  men  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  the  earlv  Kdinburgh  Reviewers — how  did  they 
tling  ridicule  on  every  poet  w  ho  scorned  the  trammels  of  the  so- 
called  ‘Augustan  Age  !' — infusing,  perhaps,  the  first  drop  of  gall 
into  the  keenly  irritable  mind  of  Byron,  and  ‘driving  a  cruel 
plough^hare,'  as  James  Montgomery  touchingly  said,  ‘  over  his 
poor  fiowers.'  Let  Mary  Howitt  think  of  this,  and  she  will  feel 
that  she  belongs  to  ‘  a  goodly  company  and  let  her  forthwith 
give  us  another  volume  of  poetry,  as  she  promises,  and  a  reprint 
of  ‘  The  Seven  Temptations.' 

We  have  said  that  many  of  the  ballads  in  this  volume  are 
old  favourites.  There  are  those  two  delightful  ones,  each  of 
which  might  have  been  sung,  according  to  his  varying  mood, 
by  the  Ancient  Mariner  himself — the  ‘  Dolores  Maris,'  and  the 
‘  Deliciie  Maris,'  and  the  wondrous  ‘Voyage  with  the  Nautilus,* 
so  full  of  w  ild  imagery,  combined  with  exquisite  simplicity  of 
style.  Our  first  extract  shall,  however,  be  from  ‘  The  Isles  of 
the  Sea  Fairies,'  a  ballad  less  known,  we  think,  than  the  others, 
and  involving  a  fine  moral — just  such  a  poem,  indeed,  as  the 
earnest  preacher  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  rejoiced  to  con¬ 
clude  his  address  w  ith  ; — 
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*  Araone^  the  Isles  of  the  Golden  Mist, 

I  lived  for  many  a  year  ; 

And  all  that  chanced  unto  me  there 
Tis  well  that  ye  should  hear. 

I  dwelt  in  a  hall  of  silvery  pearl. 

With  rainbow  lights  inlaid  ; 

I  sat  on  a  throne,  old  as  the  sea, 

Of  the  ruby  coral  made. 

Tlie  old  carbuncle  lit  the  dome. 

Where  I  was  made  a  king ; 

The  crown  w^as  wrought  of  pale  sea-gold. 

So  was  my  fairy  ring. 

And  she  who  on  my  right  hand  sate. 

As  the  morning  star,  w’as  fair ; 

She  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  shadowy  light. 
And  veiled  by  her  golden  hair. 

They  madn  me  King  of  the  Fairy  Isles, 

That  lie  in  the  Golden  Mist, 

Where  the  coral  rocks  and  the  silvery  sand 
By  singing  w  aves  are  kissed. 

Far  off,  in  the  ocean  solitudes 
They  lie,  a  glorious  seven  ; 

Like  a  beautiful  group  of  sister  stars. 

In  the  untraced  heights  of  heaven. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

For  many  a  year  and  more,  I  dwelt 
With  neither  thought  or  care. 

Till  I  forgot  almost  my  speech — 

Forgot  both  creed  and  prayer. 

At  length  it  chanced  that,  as  my  boat 
Went  on  its  charmed  way, 

I  came  unto  the  veil  of  mist 

Which  round  the  beven  Isles  lay. 

Even  then — it  was  a  Sabbath  mom — 

A  ship  was  passing  by. 

And  1  heard  a  hundred  voices  raise 
A  sound  of  psalmody. 

A  mighty  love  came  o’er  my  heart — 

A  yearning  toward  my  kind — 

And  unwittingly  I  spoke  aloud 
Tlie  impulse  of  my  mind  : 
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*  Oh,  take  me  hence,  ye  Christian  men  I* 

1  cried,  in  spiritual  want ; 

Anon  the  golden  mist  gave  way. 

That  liad  been  like  adamant ! 

The  little  boat  wherein  I  sate 
Seemed  all  to  melt  away ; 

And  1  was  left  upon  the  sea. 

Like  Peter,  in  dismay!’ — pp.  113 — 19. 

He  is,  liowevcr,  rescued  by  the  mariners,  who  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  story,  but  its  truth  soon  proves  itself  to  him,  for  he 
finds  himself  *  old  and  grey.’ 

‘  I  trembled  at  the  fearful  work 
Of  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 

I  asked  for  love,  but  I  had  grown 
An  alien  among  men, 

I  passed  among  the  busy  crowds  : 

I  marked  their  care  and  j)ain. 

And  how  they  spent  their  manhood’s  strength 
To  make  but  little  gain. 

I  saw  besotted  men  mistake 
For  gold  unworthy  clay  ; 

And  many  more  who  sell  their  souls 
For  the  pleasures  of  a  day. 

I  saw  how  years  on  years  roll  on. 

As  a  tale  that  hath  been  told. 

And  then  at  last  they  start,  like  me, 

To  find  that  they  grow  old. 

Said  I,  ‘  These  men  laugh  me  to  scorn  ; 

My  wisdom  they  resist  ; 

But  they  themselves  abide,  like  me. 

Within  a  golden  mist. 

*  Oh,  up  and  save  yourselves !  e’en  now 

The  ship  goes  hurrying  by  ; 

I  hear  the  hymn  of  souls  redeemed. 

Who  arc  bound  for  cteniity  !” — p.  121. 

We  wish  w’C  could  find  room  for  some  passages  from  the  story 
of  '  Willie  o’Wyburu,^  in  which  we  have  monk,  and  minstrel, 
and  abbot,  and  pilgrims,  and  a  pleasant  glimpse,  too,  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men,  all  ending  with  Willie's  introduction 
to  the  king  and  que«:n ;  as  genuine  a  ballad  as  ever  was  sung, 
and,  true  to  its  character,  so  rapid  in  its  details  as  to  forbid 
extracts. 

We  must  give  an  extract  or  two  from  'A  forest  scene  in  the 
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days  of  Wickliffe,’  if  it  were  only  for  the  opening  picture.  How 
minute  and  life-like  is  the  painting.  The  dullest  reader,  we 
think^  must  actually  seethe  little  child  and  the  pilgrim,  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  forest  land — all  bathed  in  the  summer’s  sun¬ 
light  : — 

*  A  little  child — she  read  a  book 
Beside  an  open  door ; 

And,  as  she  read  page  after  page. 

She  wondered  more  and  more. 

Her  little  finger  carefully 
Went  pointing  out  the  place  ; 

Her  golden  locks  hung  drooping  down. 

And  shadowed  half  her  face. 

The  open  book  lay  on  her  knee. 

Her  eyes  on  it  were  bent ; 

And,  as  she  read  page  after  page. 

Her  colour  came  and  went. 

She  sate  upon  a  mossy  stone. 

An  open  door  beside  ; 

And  round  for  miles,  on  every  hand. 

Stretched  out  a  forest  wide. 

The  summer  sun  shone  on  the  trees ; 

The  deer  lay  in  the  shade ; 

And  overhead  the  singing  birds 
Their  pleasant  clamour  made. 

There  was  no  garden  round  the  house. 

And  it  was  low  and  small ; 

Tlie  forest  sward  grew  to  the  door. 

And  lichens  on  the  wall. 

There  was  no  garden  round  about, — 

Yet  flowers  were  growing  free  ; 

The  cowslips  and  the  dafibdil 
Upon  the  forest-lea. 

The  butterfly  went  flitting  by, 

Tlie  bees  were  on  the  flowers  ; 

But  the  little  child  sat  stedfastly. 

As  she  had  sat  for  hours. 

*  Why  sit  you  here,  my  little  maid  ?* 

An  aged  pilgrim  spake ; 

The  child  looked  upward  from  her  book. 

Like  one  but  just  awake. 

Back  fell  her  locks  of  golden  hair. 

And  solemn  was  her  look, 

Ab  thus  she  answered,  witlessly, 

.  .  *  Oh!  sir,  I  read  this  book.*  * — pp.  173—175. 
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^And  what  is  there  within  that  book,  to  win  a  child  like  thee?^ 
is  the  next  question  : — 

‘  *  Oh  !  sir,  it  is  a  wondrous  book, 

Better  than  Charleinap^ne  ; 

And.  be  you  pleased  to  leave  me  now. 

I’ll  read  in  it  again.* 

*  Nay,  read  to  me,*  the  pilgrim  said ; 

And  the  little  child  went  on 
To  read  of  Christ,  as  was  set  forth 
In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

On,  on  she  read,  and  gentle  tears 
Adown  her  cheeks  did  slide  ; 

The  pilgrim  sate,  with  bended  head. 

And  he  wept  at  her  side. 

‘  Tve  heard,*  said  he,  ‘  the  archbishop. 

I’ve  heard  the  pope  at  Rome  ; 

But  never  did  their  spoken  words 
Thus  to  my  spirit  come. 

llie  book — it  is  a  blessed  book  ; 

Its  name — what  may  it  be  ?’ 

Said  she,  *  They  are  the  words  of  Christ 
That  I  have  read  to  thee. 

Now  done  into  the  English  tongue 
For  folk  unlearned  as  we.* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Tlie  little  girl  gave  up  the  book  ; 

And  the  pilgrim,  old  and  brown. 

With  reverent  lips  did  kiss  the  page, 

Then  on  the  stone  sate  down. 

And  on  he  read,  page  after  page ; 

Page  after  page  he  turned  ; 

And,  as  he  read  their  blessed  words. 

His  heart  within  him  burned. 

Still,  still  the  book  the  old  man  read. 

As  he  would  ne’er  have  done ; 

From  the  hour  of  noon  he  read  the  book 
Unto  the  set  of  sun. 

The  little  child  she  brought  him  out 
A  cake  of  wheaten  bread. 

But  it  lay  unbroke  at  eventide  ; 

Nor  did  he  raise  his  head 
Until  he  every  written  page 

Within  the  book  had  read.* — pp.  177 — 180. 
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‘  The  Boy  of  Heaven/  and  '  The  Three  Guests,’  are  both  ad¬ 
mirable  adaptations  of  old  ballads:  while  ^  Carlovau  ’  is  another 
delightful  fairy  talc,  just  fit  to  be  sung  on  '  a  green  hill  top,’ 
while 

‘  The  fair  round  moon  comes  up  the  sky,  and  the  stars  pale  overhead.’ 

The  second  part  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems;  some  of 
which  are  old  favourites,  together  with  others  which  we  do  not 
recollect  having  seen  before.  The  following  is  in  'a  higher 
mood,’  and  might  be  well  placed  beside  any  of  Mrs.  Heniaiis’s 
finest  lyrics.  It  is  a  part  of  an  address  to  '  the  Spirit  of  Poetry.’ 

*  They  build  to  thee  no  shrine. 

Yet  every  holy  place  is  filled  with  thee  ; 

Dim  groves  and  mountain-tops  alike  are  thine. 

Spirit  of  Poetry  ! 

Island  and  ocean-peak  ; 

Seas  where  the  keel  of  ships  shall  never  go  ; 

Cots,  palaces,  and  groves  ;  whate’er  can  speak 
Of  human  love  or  >voe  ; 

All  are  the  shrines  where  thou 
Hroodest  with  power,  not  visible,  yet  strong ; 

Like  odour  from  the  rose,  we  know  not  how 
Borne  to  the  sense  along. 

Oh  !  spirit,  w’hich  art  pure. 

Mighty,  and  holy,  and  of  God  art  sprung; 

Whieh  teachest  to  aspire  and  to  endure. 

As  ne’er  taught  human  tongue  ; 

What  art  thou  }  A  glad  spirit. 

Sent  down,  like  Hope,  when  Eden  w’as  no  more. 

From  the  high  heavenly  place  thou  didst  inherit. 

An  Eden  to  restore  ; 

Sent  down  to  teach  as  never 
Taught  worldly  wisdom  ;  to  make  known  the  right, — 

And  the  strong  armour  of  sublime  endeavour 
To  gird  on  for  the  fight.* — p.  2G5. 

‘  The  Rich  and  the  Poor,’  is  in  Mary  Ilowitt’s  more  accus- 
tomed  manner,  and  tells  a  stern,  but  too  true  talc  of  the  miseries 
arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  For  ])athos, 
simple,  and  therefore,  irresistible,  pathos,  we  think  Mary  llowitt 
is  surpassed  by  no  one. 

The  most  eorreet  eensure  that  has  been  passed  on  Mary 
Ilowitt’s  poetry,  and  more  especijilly  on  her  ballads,  is,  we  think, 
careless  versification.  For  this,  we  can  readily  find  excuse, 
in  the  exceeding  facility  of  the  ballad  measure — a  facility  which 
doubtless  occasioned  its  general  adoption  for  the  purposes  of 
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narrative,  tlirough  full  six  centuries.  That  this  pleasant  fa¬ 
cility  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  occasional  carelessness  in  the 
construction  of  her  verses,  is  proved  by  the  greater  finish,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  greater  condensatiwi,  which  her  poems,  in 
more  difiicult  metres,  present.  AVhen  constrained — we  cannot 
use  the  harsh  term  '  trammelled,’  in  connexion  with  so  beautiful 
a  species  of  versification — by  the  strict  limits  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  nothing  can  exceed  the  graceful  finish,  and  condensed 
beauty  of  her  style. 

Wc  give  the  following  specimen  from  a  poem  entitled,  '  The 
Preacher’s  Story first  told,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  by  worthy 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  whose  curious  work,  ‘  ^lagnalia  Christi 
Americana,’  is  indeed  a  storehouse  of  wild,  and  often  beautiful 
stories  of  perils,  and  dangers,  and  utmost  need,  together  with 
those  wonderful  deliverances,  which,  though  delayed  almost  be¬ 
yond  hope,  never  came  too  late. 

‘  Bonds  unto  death  my  pious  fathers  bore,’  says  the  narra¬ 
tive,  but  — 

*  God  saw  his  little  band  in  their  distress, 

And  heard  their  cry  rise  from  the  prison  cell  : 

For  them  he  oped  the  pathless  wilderness, 

And  led  them  from  captivity,  to  dwell 
In  a  broad  land  of  summer  rest,  where  fell 
On  them  no  bigot  fury,  no  behest 
Of  king,  or  priest,  their  conscience  to  compel. 

No!  in  the  wide,  free  forests  of  the  West, 

Fearless  they  worshipped  God  as  they  believed  it  best. 

Hemmed  by  the  mountains  and  the  forests  round, 

Beside  the  margin  of  a  mighty  lake. 

How  quiet  was  the  heritage  they  found  ! 

How  tranquilly  each  morning  did  they  wake  ! 

How  tranquilly  when  day  was  done,  betake 
Themselves  to  rest !  and  on  the  genial  air 
What  holy  sounds  of  psalmody  did  break 
Forth  from  the  silence  of  the  forest,  where 
Those  humble  people  met  for  fervent  praise  and  prayer  ! 

Tliey  laid  their  dead  beneath  the  spreading  trees. 

Making  the  place  about  them  holy  ground. 

Years  passed  ;  the  men  grew  old,  and  on  their  knees 
Seated  their  children’s  children,  and  the  sound 
Of  prosperous  human  life  rang  gaily  round. 

No  storms  had  been  within  their  homes  of  peace  ; 

God’s  blessing  went  wdth  them  ;  and  they  had  found. 

In  flocks,  and  herds,  and  stores,  a  vast  increase  ; 

In  daughters  and  in  sons,  as  though  the  blessing  would  not  cease.’ 

p.  351. 
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An  invasion  of  the  Indians  ere  long  brings  ruin  and  desolation; 
and  then  the  long  winter  comes  on,  with  its  attendant  famine, 
and  the  starving  flock  in  the  wilderness  meet  one  Sabbath  night 
with  their  minister,  especial  prayer  ;  but  we  must  omit  what 
folio w’s,  referring  our  readers  to  the  poem  itself. 

AV'ith  this  extract,  we  close  Mary  llowitt^s  pleasant  volume, 
again  reminding  her  of  her  promise  to  give  us  another,  which, 
we  trust,  will  contain  many  fine  poems  like  this,  and  many 
delightful  ballads  too. 


Art.  III. — The  Railway  Shareholders*  Manual,  or  Practical  Guide  to  all 
the  Railways  in  the  World.  By  Henry  Tuck.  W  ilson.  Royal  Ex¬ 
change.  1847. 

Last  vear,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  overwhelmed  with 
applications  for  new'  railw  ay  schemes ;  this  year,  they  have 
chiefly  to  deal  w  ith  the  consolidation  of  old  ones.  In  181(>,  the 
railway  world  contended  for  competition  and  independence;  in 
1847,  the  strong  side  of  the  contest  is  with  monopoly  and  amal- 
gation.  M  hen  the  London  and  Birmingham  stretched  itself  to 
Liverpool,  and,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swallowed  up  the  (I rand 
Junction,  every  body  called  alarm;  but  now  that  it  aims  at  an 
extension  to  John  o’Groat’s,  most  men  praise  its  boldness,  and  no 
one  seems  to  dread  oppression  from  its  iron-hearted  rule.  These 
are  anomalous-looking  facts.  But  they  must  be  dealt  with,  and  a 
system  of  railw  ay  economics,  thence  constructed,  that  shall  work 
in  harmony  for  the  public  good.  To  facilitate  this  ohjcct,  we 
shall  exhibit  a  faithful  view  of  the  present  state,  in  detail  and  in 
consolidation,  of  the  principal  lines  in  the  kingdom,  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  such  projects  as  may  appear  to  maintain  an  independent 
position — and  suggest  a  new'  system  of  railw  ay  administration. 

The  London  and  North-Western  w'as  originally  the  London 
and  Birmingham,  representing,  latterly,  a  capital  of  five  millions, 
and  paying  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  There  was  a  violent 
antagonism  between  the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  Grand 
Junction  for  years;  but,  in  1844,  when  opposition  projects 
were  started,  they  united,  and  since  then  have  gone  on  augment¬ 
ing  their  power  and  territory  until  they  now'  represent  a  capital 
equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  total  railway  capital  of  England. 
The  details  of  this  progress  stand  thus ; — 
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1845  Capital  and  mileage . 

Miles. 

S7SS 

Capital. 

£-21,047,G86 

184(i  Bills  were  obtained  for  lines  from — 
Uugbv  to  Stamford . 

34| 

GOO, 000 

West  London  Extension . 

1 

15,000 

Weedon  and  Northampton  branch 

5.^ 

125.(»0() 

Coventry  and  Nuneaton  branch  .  . 

m 

270,000 

Birmingham  Extension  and  Station 

A 

350,000 

And  the  Company  leased  or  pur¬ 
chased — 

The  Birmingham,  Lichfield,  and 
Manchester . 

14 

2G0,000 

Tlie  Buckinghamshire  (1) . 

•29.1 

595,000 

The  Buckinghamshire  (*2) . 

12 

200,000 

Huddersfield  and  Manchester 
branch  . 

G 

189,000 

East  and  West  India  Dock  Exten. 

H 

2 

G00,000 

Manchester  and  Birmingham  (hr.) 

25,000 

Rugby,  Leamington,  and  Warwick 

H.J 

3G0,000 

Shropshire  Union . 

1551 

3,300,000 

Scottish  Midland . 

IG 

300,000 

Scottish  Central . 

20 

400,000 

Total  in  stock  and  mileage  .... 

7C8i 

£28,G3G,G8G 

1847  Ncgociations  have  been  conducted 
or  are  in  progress  for  the  pur¬ 
chase,  or  lease,  or  forming  of  an 
alliance  with — 

The  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham 
and  Stour  Valiev . 

1 

1 

44 

2,410,000 

The  Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

70 

1,300,000 

The  Caledonian  and  its  adjuncts  .  . 

120 

4,500,000 

I'hc  Aberdeen  and  Great  North  of 

200 

2,400,000 

Scotland,  &c . 

Chester  and  Holyhead . 

70 

2,000,000 

Sundry  other  lines,  say . 

50 

1,000,000 

Miles 

£42,24G,G8G 

Enormous  although  this  amount  appears,  it  is  considerably 
within  the  real  value  of  mileage  and  capital  which  the  London 
and  North-Western  either  represents  or  is  likclj'^  to  command, 
riic  ncgociations  with  the  various  companies  specified,  may,  in 
some  pases,  go  ott*;  but  others,  such  as  the  North- Statfordshirc, 
are  notoriously  contemplated,  and  if  the  whole  are  ultimately 
consolidated,  we  shall  have  this  company  swaying  a  power 
cither  for  good  or  evil  which  no  pen  can  describe. 
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Let  us  now  state  the  case  of  the  Great  Western. 

Miles.  I  Capital. 


1845  Mileage  and  capital . 

240 

£8,885,605 

1846  Bills  were  obtained  for — 

Great  Western  and  Wycombe 
(branch)  . 

9.1 

150,000 

Great  Western  and  Uxbridge 
(branch)  . 

21 

50,000 

And  the  Company  purchased  or 
leased — 

The  Birmingham  and  Oxford 
Junction  . 

44 

1 .000,000 

The  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Dudlev . 

\4h 

700,000 

Tlie  Bristol  and  Exeter  (branch). . 

H 

120,000 

The  Bristol  and  South  Wales 
Junction . 

14.J 

250,000 

The  Cornwall — Plymouth  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  . 

81 

1,600,000 

The  Gloucester  and  Dean  Forest 

18 

320,000 

The  Oxford,  Woicester,  and  Wol- 
verhamton  (branches) . 

133 

H 

220,000 

The  Portbiirv  Pier  Branch . 

200,000 

The  South  Wales  (branches)  .... 

ISl 

200,000 

The  South  Devon  Atmospheric. . 

20 

500,000 

Tenbv  and  South  Wales  (branch) 

n 

140.000 

The  Vale  of  Neath . 

28i 

550,000 

The  West  Cornwall . 

31 

500,000 

The  Wilts,  Somerset,  &c . 

\7h 

250,000 

Sundry  others,  sav . 

50 

1,000,000 

Miles 

G27i 

£1 6,635,605 

This  company  has  given  notice  of  bills  for  several  branches 
next  session,  and  in  furtherance  of  a  few  amalgamations,  which, 
if  granted,  will  increase  its  eapital  to  above  twenty  millions, 
and  its  mileage  to  about  a  thousand.  The  Great  Western  has 
also  made  an  ofler  to  lease  the  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham 
and  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  with  the  view  of  getting  north  in 
that  direction,  and  thus  secure  for  itself  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
lying  west  of  Crewe,  as  well  as,  if  possible,  a  share  of  the 
traffic  to  Liverpool  and  Holyhead.  To  promote  this,  the  Oxford, 
^^orcester,  and  olverhampton,  has  given  notice  that  appli¬ 
cation  will  be  made  to  alter  the  level  on  which  the  present 
line  is  being  constructed,  so  as  to  enter  Wolverhampton  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham,  and  if  the  Great 
W^estern  should  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  the  line  from 
W  olverhampton  to  Shrewsbury,  and  Shrewsbury  to  Chester,  it 
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will  increase  its  mileage  a  fourth,  and  its  capital  stock  in  pro¬ 
portion,  that  araount  falling  to  be  deducted  from  our  estimate 
of  the  London  and  North-AVesteru  stock  in  which  these  lines  are 
entered. 

Having  disposed  of  the  centre  and  western  districts,  we  shall 
now  take  the  Midland. 


1845  This  Company  had  stock  and  mileage 

Miles. 

329^ 

Capital. 

£7.557,712 

1846  It  obtained  bills  to  construct — 

Svston  and  Peterborough  Branch. . 

6i 

85,000 

Leicester  and  Swannington . 

21  i 

461,000 

Erewash  Valiev  Extension . 

230,000 

Erewash  Valiev  Branches  . 

9 

90, 000 
ohO.OOO 

Claveross  to  Newark  . 

28^ 

Nottingham  to  Mai.sfield . 

16^ 

•275,000 

Burton-on-Trent  to  Nuneaton. .  .  . 

28i 

766,000 

Hales  Owen  (branch) . 

22 

130,000 

Burton,  Stamford,  and  Birmingham 

252,000 

1 

Miles 

477^ 

i  £10,426,712 

The  Midland  has  also  made  an  offer  for  the  South-Staf- 
fordshire  Junction,  which  would  connect  it  with  the  west 
side  in  a  very  advantageous  manner,  and  as  the  London  tand 
North-Western  would  there  join  it  by  its  Portobello  and  Show¬ 
bill  brancli,  the  ^Midland  and  London  and  North-Western,  after 
parting  company  at  Rugby,  would  meet  again  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  on  very  friendly  terms.  Taking  this  fact  into  account, 
and  looking  at  the  number  of  notices  given  by  the  Midland  for 
next  session,  the  prospective  capital  and  mileage  may  be  safely 
set  down  at  fifteen  millions  of  pounds,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

Under  Mr.  Hudson’s  management,  we  have  also  to  include 
the  York  and  North-Midlaud,  York  and  Newcastle,  &c.,  the 
statistics  of  which  stand  thus  : — 


1845  Capital  in  stock  and  mileage  . 

York  and  Newcastle  . 

1846  Bills  obtained  for — 

Whitby  and  Pickering  Extension. . 

Leeds  to  Y  ork . 

East  Riding  Branches . 

Selby  to  Ylarket  Weighton .  . 

Newcastle  and  Berwick . 

Branches  from  ditto . 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle . 


Milei 


•Miles. 

C'apital. 

162  A 

£2,0!i2,!)7!l 

128* 

2,334,52!) 

loi 

20,000 

17 

360,000 

.•’,5 

'  435,000 

2(;i 

'  265,000 

1,50 

1,400,000 

15  i 

i  28,000 

65 

1,137,385 

50!) 

i:«,2i2,9(;3 
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In  addition  to  these,  we  may  safely  add  the  North-British— 
one  or  other  of  the  lines  northward  by  the  coast  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  it  is  understood  Mr.  Hudson  will  join  Mr.  Glyii  in 
working  some  of  the  Scotch  lines  ;  so  that  on  this  issue  of  pro¬ 
jects,  he  may  be  said  to  command  the  direction  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  about  eight  hundred  miles  of  railway,  and  a  capital  of 
upwards  of  ten  millions. 

The  I^astern  Counties'  Railway  comes  naturally  under  review 
here  as  another  important  link  in  Mr.  Hudson's  great  chain. 
The  state  of  this  liue  stands  thus : — 


1845  Capital  and  mileage . 

1846  It  got  bills  for — 

Epping  Extension  . 

Stratford  Station . 

And  leased  or  purchased — 

Newmarket  and  Chesterfield  .... 

Wisbeach  to  St.  Ives . 

Maldon  and  Braintree . 

Enfield  and  Edmonton . 

Miles 


Miles. 

Capital. 

161i 

£4,036,404 

10 

220,000 

40,000 

23  ! 

350,000 

29 

475,300 

12 

200,000 

n 

,  26,000 

j  £5,347,704 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  lord  mayor  of  York  presides  over  the 
government  of  railway  mileage  and  capital  of  fifteen  hundred 
and  ninety  miles,  and  thirty  millions  of  pounds ! 

Among  the  leading  lines  in  the  manufacturing  districts  that 
have  augmented  themselves  greatly  by  the  legislation  of  1810, 
is  the  Manchester  and  Leeds.  It  now  maintains  a  strong  po¬ 
sition  : — 


1845  Mileage  and  capital . 

1846  Bills  were  granted  for — 

Station  at  Manchester  and  branches 

akefield  and  Poole . 

And  it  leased — 

West  Riding  Union . 

Liverpool  and  Bury  Branch . 

Fleetwood,  Preston,  ike . 

Sheffield,  Rotherham,  &c . 

Miles 


Miles. 

Capital. 

117 

£3,770,750 

14i 

400,000 

15^ 

250,000 

45^ 

2,000,000 

2 

300,000 

15J 

270,000 

27 

800,000 

2374 

£7,790,750 

An  increased  responsibility  which  the  notices  for  new  branches 
will  materially  augment. 
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'Wliile  in  this  district,  we  may  as  well  dispose  of  the  East 
Lancashire,  thus  ; — 


1845  Capital  and  mileage . 

Miles. 

Capital. 

£1,340,000 

1846  Amalgamations — 

Liverpool  and  Ormskirk . 

35| 

750,000 

Blackburn  and  Preston  Extension 

8.i 

330,000 

Miles 

72 

£2,420.000 

The  next  company,  in  the  order  of  power  and  influence,  we 
take  to  be  the  South-Eastern,  whose  figures  are  not  numerous 
but  expressive  : — 


1845  Capital  and  mileage . 

IMiles. 

140 

Capital. 

£5,260,816 

1846  It  got  bills  for — 

Greenwich  and  Gravesend  line  . .  i 

1  22^  ! 

800,000 

Tunbridge  Wells  to  Rye . 

I  31i 

640,000 

Rye  to  Harbour . 

i  IS 

20,000 

Miles 

195j 

£6,720,816 

The  applications  to  Parliament  for  the  present  session  arc  not 
important,  but  the  total  capital  may  be  estimated  at  eight  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  length  of  rails  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  London  and  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  has  also  become 
great,  through  recent  amalgamations.  The  facts  of  this  line’s 
progress  are  these  : — 


1846 


1 

1  Miles. 

Capital. 

Mileage  and  capital . 

112 

£3,3119,230 

Bills  were  obtained  for — 

Branch  to  East  Grinstead . 

6J 

80,000 

Branch  to  Croydon . 

6'- 

140,000 

Thames  Junction  Branch . 

1 

40,000 

And  it  has  leased  or  purchased — 

Brighton,  Lewis,  and  ILastings. . 

15J 

182,000 

Brighton  and  Chichester  Branch. . 

n 

44,000 

Direct  London  and  Portsmouth. . 

40i 

1,500,000 

Littlehampton  Branch . 

12,000 

Miles 

1  *88i 

£5,397,230 

which,  with  the  bills  likely  to  be  obtained,  and  fresh  amalga¬ 
mations  this  year,  will  give  a  capital  to  this  company  of  seven 
millions,  and  a  permanent  line  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
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The  session  of  1846  did  much  to  extend  the  territory  and 
influence  of  the  London  and  South-Western. 


1 845  Capital  and  mileage . 

1 846  It  got  bills  for  lines — 

Basingstoke  to  Salisbury . 

Famham  to  Alton  (branch) . 

Chertsey  to  Staines  Branch . 

Hampton  Court  Branch . 

Extension  to  London  Bridge  .... 
And  it  purchased — 

The  Guildford  Extension . 

^liles 


Miles. 

Capital. 

106 

£3,4C6,3o4 

33J 

700,000 

19 

300,000 

G.l 

10J,000 

U 

40,000 

H 

500,000 

12 

500.000 

179i 

£5,606,554 

The  idea  of  the  main  trunk  here  is  well  sustained.  The  notices 
for  next  session  are  pretty  much  on  the  same  principle,  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  would  appear,  that  in  1847  the  London  and  Soiith- 
\Vestcrn  will  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  coast. 

The  Eastern  Union  has  attracted  much  notice  of  late,  and 
appears  to  be  growing  into  goodly  dimensions ;  — 


1845  Miles  and  capital . 

Miles. 

431 

Capital. 

£1,247,770 

1846  Got  bills  for — 

Ardleigh  and  Colchester  Branch  . 

20,000 

Iladlcigh  Junction . 

7| 

75,000 

Ipswich  and  Burv . 

32 

550,000 

Colchester  and  Halstead . 

13 

250,000 

Miles 

104 

£2,142,770 

1 

On  this  line  the  most  safe  and  comfortable  carriages  in  England 
arc  to  be  found. 

The  London  and  Blackwall,  in  1845,  had  capital  expended  on 
four  miles,  .£1,081,273,  and  has  applied  for  extensions,  which, 
if  granted,  will  materially  add  to  this  amount. 

The  only  other  lines  now  established  in  England  that  remain 
to  be  noticed  before  we  proceed  to  the  new  projects  are,  the 
Shctlield  and  ^Manchester,  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  the 
South  Devon,  the  Tall  Vale,  the  Norfolk,  and  the  IMarv  Port 
and  Carlisle,  whose  united  capital  amounts  to  ^£4,832,957,  and 
mileage  two  hundred  and  six ;  but,  individually,  they  present 
no  feature  calling  for  particular  notice. 
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Now  let  us  sum  up  these  consolidations. 


1845.  j 

1845.  1 

1846.  ! 

1846. 

1 

Milts. 

Capital. 

Miles. 

Capital. 

London  &  North  Western; 

378^ 

:£-’1.047,(!86 

7()8i 

£28,G3G,GSG 

(beat  Western . 

240 

8,«Sj,G0o 

627 

1G.G35,605 

Midland . i 

York  and  North  Midland 

329J  1 

7,557,712 

! 

476  J 

10,426,712 

and  Newcastle,  &c.  .  . 

162 

2,092,978 

509 

:  8,212,963 

Eastern  Counties  .  .  .  . 

IGli 

4,036,404  ! 

238i- 

'  5,347,704 

Manchester  and  Leeds  .  . 

117 

3,770,750  ' 

23- i 

7,790,750 

South  Eastern  .  .  .  ,  .  J 

1401 

5.2G0.81G  1 

1955  1 

6,720.816 

London  and  Brighton,  &c. 

112 

3,339,230 

1881- 

5.397.2*30 

London  Si  South  Western 

106 

3,466,554  ' 

179i 

5,606,554 

Eastern  Union . 

43i 

1,247,770 

104^ 

2,142.770 

London  and  Blackwall  .  . 

4  ; 

1,081,273 

4 

1.081,273 

East  Lancashire . 

2S  i 

l.GIO.OOG 

72 

2,420.000 

Sundry  others . 

206 

4,832,957 

300 

6,000,000 

2028 

£67,959,735 

3829 

£106,359,063 

If  wc  compare  the  totals  of  tlicsc  working  lines,  and  add  one- 
fourth  for  the  projects  expected  to  be  sanctioned  this  session,  as, 
calculated  above,  the  general  results  will  be : — 


Miles. 

Capital. 

1845 

2028 

£  67,1)59,735 

1846 

3829 

106,359,063 

1847 

4798 

132,948,826 

The  simple  truth  is  here  evident,  that  the  main  trunk  lines 
in  operation  will  have  doubled  themselves,  generally,  in  two 
years,  and  unless  we  can  show  that  new  projects  have  been 
granted  that  will  in  some  measure  compete  with  these  aIl-|)ow- 
crtul  undertakings,  they  must  be  adjudged  consolidations  in 
fact,  and  have  influence  sufficiently  mighty  to  control  even  the 
government  itself.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  new  projects  : — 
The  first  in  order  and  importance  of  these,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  the  Great  Northern,  which  was  granted  last  year. 


Mile;. 

Capital. 

1846  Great  Northern  with  branches  .  . 

185i 

£5.600,000 

1846-7  Leased  the  East  Lincolnshire  .  .  . 

483 

600,000 

Purchased  the  Cambridge  &  Gxford 

13 

200,000 

Leased  Stamford  and  Spalding  .  .i 

5 

i 

24,000 

] 

MilcS' 

252i- 

£6,424,000 

This  project  will  divide  the  palm  with  Mr.  Hudson  on  the 
one.  hand,  and  Mr.  Glyn  on  the  other,  and,  like  its  two  great* 

Y  2 
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rivals,  is  already  laying  hold  of  all  the  petty  competitors,  and 
profitable  adjuncts  it  can  command.  The  Great  Northern  ap¬ 
plies  for  new  bills,  which,  if  granted,  will  increase  its  mileage  to 
three  hundred,  and  its  capital  to  eight  millions. 

The  Northern  Counties*  Union,  late  the  York  and  Carlisle 
and  Yorkshire  and  Glasgow  Union,  takes  a  course  from  the  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Carlile  at  Tebay  to  the  Darlington  line  at  B'shop 
Auckland,  and  from  the  Leeds  and  Thirst  at  Thirsk  to  the 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  at  Clifton.  This  will  serve  to  divide  the 
traffic  with  some  of  the  projects  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  will  in  all  probability  maintain  independent  ground.  Its 
statistics  are  these, — 


Miles. 

Capital. 

1846  Capital  and  mileage . 

119 

£3,000,000 

Amalgamated  with — 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  New- 

castle-on-Tvne,  &c . 

56| 

1,400,00 

1 

Miles 

175f 

£4,400,000 

and  it  has  applied  for  some  extensions  and  additional  amal- 
gatious. 

^Vhen  the  Grand  Junction  had  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  field  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  the  teeming  population 
of  the  potteries  district  considered  themselves  very  ill-used. 
^Vhethe^  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  put  forth  as  the  fact  in 
which  the  North  Staffordshire  took  its  rise.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  through  Parliament  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opposition 
from  the  London  and  North-Western,  whose  directors,  now  that 
the  Grand  Junction  was  amalgamated  with  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  offered  to  extend  branches  to  Stoke-upon-Trent 
and  every  other  place  of  note  in  that  district.  The  North 
Staffbrdsliire  consists  of 


1846  Line  from  Hardcastle  to  Sandbach  . 
Macclesfield  to  Colwich  (Potteries) 
Chumet  Valiev . . 

I 

I 

Miles' 


Miles. 

Capital. 

200,000 

55 

1,500,000 

65J 

1,200,000 

129 

£2,900,000 

The  intelligent  and  indefatigable  chairman  of  this  line  has 
again  and  again  declared  his  determination  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  it  independent  of  the  London  and  North-Western, 
and  thus  ensure  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  healthful  compe¬ 
tition  ;  but  the  same  inttuence  that  overcame  the  scruples  of  the 
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directors  of  the  Trent  Valley,  will,  it  is  thought  by  most  men, 
succeed  also  in  bringing  the  North  Staffordshire  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Glyn. 

The  North-Western,  from  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  extension 
at  Skipton  to  Lancaster,  and  to  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  at 
Rcton,  promises  to  be  an  independent  concern.  This  line 
extends  by  the  Morecombe  Bay  liarbour  and  railway,  and 
branches  to  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  at  Bolton-le-Sand*,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  sixty-nine  miles — capital,  £1,320,000. 

The  next  line  in  this  district  that  seeks  to  keep  its  own 
ground  is  the  Leeds  and  Tliirsk.  Its  figures  are  these : — 


1 845  Capital  and  mileage . 

Miles.  1 
40  : 

Capital. 

£1,200,000 

1846  It  got  bills  for — 

Knaresborough  Branch . 

St.  Helen’s  Branch . 

i 

26.000 

2 

55,000 

North  Eastern  Extension . 

21j 

400,000 

And  it  leased — 

The  Wharfdale  Extension . 

22i 

420,000 

Miles 

8GJ 

£2,101,000 

There  j\re  some  notices  from  this  company  also. 

Among  other  new  projects  in  this  district  that  have  not  been 
taken  np  by  any  of  tlie  great  lines  are  the  Great  Grimsby  and 
Sheffield  Junction,  with  w  liich  is  now  amalgamated  the  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  Junction,  and  which  has  leased  the  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  Extension,  and  several  other  short  lines;  the 
united  mileage  being  eighty-five,  and  capital  £l,7Gr),00().  Tliis 
company  has  purchased  tlie  Chesterfield  and  Gainsborough 
Canal ;  and  here  we  may  state,  once  for  all,  that  the  various 
amalgamations  completed  or  in  progress,  contemplate  the  pos¬ 
session  of  iibout  three  hundred  miles  of  canal,  most  of  which,  if 
not  converted  into  railway,  will  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
railway  property. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  small  projects,  and  bills  for  the 
purchase  of  docks  on  the  cast  coast,  we  go  to  the  Chester  and 
Birkenhead,  which,  as  yet,  also  maintains  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion.  This  scheme  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Birkenhead, 
Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Junction,  but  lias  already  had  a  bid 
bothfrom  the  London  and  North-Western  and  theGrcat- Western 
directors.  In  connexion  with  this  sclicmc  we  may  consider 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  and  Shrewsimry  and  Hereford 
lines,  both  of  w  hich  stand  out  as  independent  liighways,  although 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Great- Western  now  looks  at  the  Holy- 
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head  terminus  over  these  lines.  Little  need  be  said  about 
South  Wales;  the  field  is  large  enough  in  that  direction  for 
either  contest  or  amalgamation.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon  the 
Great  Western  in  1845 — 46  was  threatened  with  powerful  com¬ 
petition;  but  the  session  of  1847  will  to  all  appearance  see  the 
broad  guage  under  Mr.  Russell  again  supreme. 

Now  take  the  sum  of  these  independent  projects 


Miles. 

Capital. 

Great  Northern . 

252i 

£5,600.000 

Northern  Counties  Union . 

175J 

4,400,000 

North  Western . 

G9 

1,320,000 

North  Staffordshire . 

129 

2,900,000 

The  Leeds  and  Thirsk . 

8Gi 

2,101.000 

Various . 

100 

2,125,000 

Miles 

sm 

£18,446,000 

Or  in  round  numbers  say,  the  independent  and  competing 
lines  measured,  in  1846,  a  thousand  miles,  and  represented  a 
capital  of  twenty-two  millions  ;  while  their  opponents  command, 
at  least,  sixty  millions  of  capital,  and  will  run  their  engines  over 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  miles. 

These  facts  and  figures,  representing  as  they  do,  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  and  mileage  of  English  railways,  suggest 
grave  considerations,  social,  political,  and  economical.  They 
constitute  an  institution  that  can  make  a  parliament  of  its  own  ; 
and  were  it  not  that  it  can  only  live  and  prosper  while  trade  and 
population  thrives ;  the  millions,  who  are  too  poor,  or  unin¬ 
clined  to  seek  a  place  in  its  constituency  might  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  its  gigantic  sway.  It  is  manifest  that  compe¬ 
tition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  practically  at  an 
end  in  railways.  The  amalgamations  that  have  taken  place, 
and  arc  likely  to  be  sanctioned  during  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  virtually  create  the  railway  system  into  one  grand 
monopoly,  and  the  question  for  the  public  now  to  consider  is, 
llow  can  that  monopoly  be  abolished,  and  what  system  of  popu¬ 
lar  responsibility  can  we  erect  in  its  stead  ?  Let  us  answ  er,  if 
we  can,  the  last  question  first. 


There  is  a  large  class  of  political  economists  who  advocate  the 
continental  system  of  management  by  the  state.  Economists  of 
this  school  are  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  pernicious  error,  of 
conceiving  legislation  to  be  a  specific  for  all  the  imperfection 
and  abuses  of  our  social  arrangements.  They  imagine  that 
every  little  evil  that  springs  up  is  to  be  condemned  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  enactment,  and  rooted  out  by  government  otlicers. 
They  forget  that  there  are  other  agencies  at  work  amongst 
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mankind  besides  commissioners,  lawyers,  and  boards  of  trade, 
and  they  overlook  also  the  glaring  fact,  that  in  the  removal  of 
one  evil  by  legal  machinery  the  seeds  of  far  more  serious  evils 
are  frequently  sown. 

'  This  craving  for  legislation  has  lately  manifested  itself  in 
various  attempts  at  railway  enaetment.  We  shall  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  assert  that  government  has  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  matter.  Unfortunatelv,  rail  wavs  are  founded  on 
acts  of  parliament,  and  their  projectors  having  sought  state 
authority  for  infringing  private  rights  in  their  formation, 
cannot  now  claim  exemption  from  state  control.  In  asserting 
this  right,  it  does  not  thenee  follow  that  state  interference  is 
necessary ;  but  simply  that  it  may  be  called  into  cxereisc  when 
circumstanees  show  that  its  application  would  be  just.  Had 
it  ever  been  found  that  government  business  was  transacted  in 
a  manner  superior  to  other  business  ;  that  state  oflicers  were 
more  zealous,  more  skilful,  or  more  ceonomical,  than  other 
men ;  that  less  chicanery  and  corruption  crept  into  government 
establishments  than  into  private  ones ;  and  that  the  various 
branches  of  the  executive  were  of  all  bodies  the  most  rcadv  to 
adopt  improvements  both  mechanical  and  administrative ;  then 
might  it  have  been  argued  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  the 
public  would  be  better  served  were  railways  bought  up  by  the 
legislature  and  managed  by  functionaries.  But  as  the  truth 
happens  to  be  the  reverse  of  this — as  government  undertakings 
are  never  managed  with  the  same  cnieiency  as  private  ones — as 
public  officials  are  notoriously  idle  and  corrupt,  and  as  the 
national  authorities  arc  usu«ally  the  last  to  adopt  improvements 
of  any  kind,  we  think  that  faulty  and  imperfect  as  oar  railway 
system  is,  it  would  be  anything  but  good  policy  to  change  it 
for  a  scheme  of  state  management  and  proprietorship.  Even 
assuming  that  railways  would  be  managed  to  greater  public 
advantage  by  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  it 
docs  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  total  result,  moral  as 
well  as  commcrci.al,  would  be  of  necessity  beneficial. 

Passing  over  the  enormous  increase  of  government  patronage 
and  the  great  extension  of  political  machinery  that  would  be 
required — points  of  no  small  importance — we  may  remark  that 
the  indubitable  effect  produced  upon  the  national  character  by 
this  species  of  policy,  ought  alone  to  deter  us  from  adopting  it. 
It  invariably  happens  that  whereversocial  requirements  which  are 
capable  of  being  fulfilled  by  individuals  or  joint  enterprise  are 
fulfilled  by  state  agency,  a  deteriorating  influence  is  exercised 
upon  the  people  that  more  than  neutralises  the  direct  benefit 
obtained.  A  helpless,  inert,  unenterprising  state  of  mind  is’ 
gradually  induced;  the  people  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  to 
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their  rulers  to  do  every  thing  for  them ;  self-dependence  is  dis¬ 
couraged,  vigorous  thought  and  action  uncalled  for,  and  a  slug¬ 
gish  condition  of  mind  is  brought  about,  which  directly  tends  to 
national  degeneracy.  Supposing  it  true  then  that  greater  com¬ 
mercial  advantages*  would  accrue  to  the  public  under  a  govern¬ 
mental  administration  of  railways,  than  under  the  present 
system,  we  should  still  consider  the  benefit  dearly  purchased  by 
tlic  sacrifice  of  moral  character,  which  the  general  adoption  of 
such  a  system  would  involve. 

But  while  we  tlius  deprecate  government  interference,  we  see 
enormous  evils  in  the  present  system,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
that  loudly  call  for  remedy.  Even  in  the  best  managed  lines 
the  conduct  of  directors  is  oftentimes  more  directed  to  the 
advancement  of  such  measures  as  will  promote  their  own 
aggrandisement  than  the  public  good,  or  tlie  benefit  of  their 
constituents ;  and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  a  system  of  dealing  with  railway  property  pre¬ 
vails  which  is  utterly  subversive  of  moral  virtue  and  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  In  the  share-market,  again,  we  find  a  spirit  of 
gambling  speculation  excited,  that  no  well  regulate(l  mind 
could  brook.  And  yet  amongst  the  worshippers  at  this  shrine, 
how  often  do  we  see  men  whom  we  dare  not  unchristian¬ 
ise,  but  whose  Christianity  must  have  greatly  lost  its  spiritual 
essence  before  thev  could  be  thus  engaged.  A  system  that  would 
ensure  a  full  and  practical  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
directors,  and  proviiie  a  stock  which  could  be  dealt  in  with 
safety  and  satisfaction,  is  a  desideratum  yet  to  be  realised. 

\\  ithout  committing  ourselves  to  the  details  of  the  project, 
wc  incline  to  think  that  the  best  mode  of  railway  adminis¬ 
tration  yet  suggested  is  that  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  civil  engineer. 

1 1  is  plan  was  thus  suggested  to  the  railw  ay  commissioners  on 
the  broad  guage. 

*  It  \vo«dd  be  very  desirable  to  take  a  certain  number  of  railways 
that  have  been  in  existence  a  given  number  of  years,  and  to  amalga¬ 
mate  them  by  turning  their  shares  into  common  stock  at  its  then 
value,  so  as  to  combine  all  in  one  common  stock  at  its  then  value, 
instead  of  lorming  a  fiesli  company  ;  that  the  same  proprietors  should 
hold  as  proprietors  of  the  common  stock,  instead  of  holding  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  or  that  compuny  ;  and  that  then,  as  time  lan  on,  every 
railauy  "hicli  liad  been  at  work  a  certain  miinber  ol  years,  and  upon 
which  a  lusion  or  amalgamation  would  take  place,  would  then  merge 
into  the  common  stock,  and  exchange  their  shaies  lor  stock  receipts 
nvimber  ol  years’  puichase,  say  twenty  years*  purchase, 
o  I  leir  profits.  Ifiat  would  bring  every  shareholder  into  the  con- 
corn  wit  out  loss,*  it  w’ould  bring  all  the  property  into  a  common 
Slock  or  railway  fund,  and  there  would  bo  a  set  of  proprietors  from 
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whom  might  be  elected  men  of  great  weight  and  knowledge  and 
responsibility,  to  form  a  central  board  of  management.’ 

In  support  of  this  plan  Mr,  Ciibitt  argues  thus  : — 

*  It  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  jobbing  and  management  or 
mismanagement  such  as  exists  in  some  boards  of  directors  under  the 
present  system.  It  would  be  the  finest  investment  of  money  tliat  could 
possibly  be  found  ;  an  investment  in  which  all  monies  might  be  as 
safely  invested,  in  trust  and  in  settlement,  as  the  funds,  and  be  as 
easily  transferable,  and  more  easily  obtained  when  recpiired.’ 

And  he  concludes  : — 

*  I  think  the  companies’  amalgamations  now  going  on  arc  one  step 
towards  this  thing.  1  think  things  are  getting  into  that  state  that 
they  would  be  easily  made  to  do  it  ;  they  must  soon  come  under 
control ;  they  cannot  go  on  as  now.’  * 

^Ir.  Cubitt,  in  addition  to  the  amalgamated  companies' 
hoard  of  management,  proposes  a  parliamentary  board  of  control. 
This  part  of  his  scheme  seems  (juite  unnecessary.  If  the  shares 
were  reduced  in  amount,  so  that  the  constituency  might 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  if  the  board  of  man¬ 
agement  and  its  branches  were  elected  on  the  broad  basis  of 
popular  representation,  Mr.  Cubitt's  plan  would  be  more  per¬ 
fect.  So  long  as  the  shareholders  in  railways  are,  from  the  high 
price  of  single  shares,  necessarily  composed  of  the  middle  and 
wealthier  classes,  the  real  advantages  of  a  good  national  system 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch 
joint  stock  banks  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  five  pound  shares,  and 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  directors  to  the  shareholders.  Al¬ 
most  every  man  worth  five  pounds  in  Scotland  purchases  a  bank 
share;  he  has  thus  an  interest  in  seeing  that  the  bank  is  well 
managed,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
these  institutions. 

To  further  some  such  scheme  as  ^Ir.  Cubitt's,  the  inter- 
fcrcncc  of  parliament  might  be  invoked  ;  but,  though  this 
niight  be  necessary,  we  arc  strongly  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  some  such  beneficial  change  will  he  superinduced 
by  railway  proprietors  themselves.  Railways  are  essentially 
democratic  institutions;  the  people  made  them,  and  come  what 
will,  by  the  people  they  will  eventually  be  eoutrollcd.  Ihe  ela¬ 
borate  work  whose  title  we  have  (juoted,  appears  to  be  carefully 
compilcil,  and  must  be  exceedingly  useful  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  railway  prosperity. 


♦  Report  Guage  Commission,  p.  102. 
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Art.  IV. — Travels  in  Peru  during  the  years  1838-184*2,  on  the  Coast,  in  the 
Sierra t  across  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  Andes,  into  the  I  riinecal  f'orests. 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Thonuu<ina 
Ross.  Svo.  London.  David  Rogue. 

Books  of  travels  have  multiplied  so  greatly  of  late  years,  as  to 
become  somewhat  of  a  drug  iu  the  literary  market.  Their  in¬ 
terest  has  worn  out  and  their  originality  been  wholly  lost.  They 
arc  no  longer  the  books  they  once  were.  They  have  nothing 
new  to  tell — no  fresh  department  of  human  life  to  open  up,  or 
auv  phases  of  our  common  nature  to  exhibit  from  whieli  in¬ 
struction,  or  a  deeper  philosophy,  may  be  gathered.  Our  sum¬ 
mer  tourists  are,  for  the  most  part,  easy  jaunting  folks,  who  arc 
content  with  passing  over  the  well  beaten  roads  of  Europe,  and 
satisfy  tbcmselves  with  a  hasty  and  superficial  glance  at  the 
characters  and  institutions  of  the  people  whom  they  visit.  The 
vanity  which  prompts,  or  the  friendship  w  hich  solicits,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  travels,  is  a  weakness  that  misleads  rather  than 
a  noble  enthusiasm  impelling  to  a  worthy  service.  Tlieir  pro¬ 
ductions  are  consequently  wanting,  save  to  their  immediate 
circle,  in  all  the  elements  of  interest  or  power.  They  fail  to 
attract  attention,  and  onlv  in  rare  eases,  make  auv  real  addi- 
tion  to  the  stock  of  human  know  ledge.  It  is  somew  hat  of  a 
drudgery  to  read  them  through,  and,  w  hen  accomplished,  it  is 
mortifying  to  retlect  on  the  little  which  has  been  gained  by  the 
expenditure  of  time  requirtnl  for  their  perusal.  As  journalists, 
we  arc  bound  to  tins  servitude,  and  the  public,  for  w  bom  w  e  eater, 
would  frequently  commiserate  our  lot,  if  they  were  but  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  its  dull  and  grievous  character.  \Ve  would  gladly, 
on  many  Oi'casions,  avoid  the  service.  Volumes  rich  in  outw  anl 
embellishment,  and  got  up  w  ith  every  aid  of  type  and  paper,  arc 
often  mere  collections  of  dull  common-place,  the  feeble  utter- 
«nee  of  minds  incapable  of  strong  feeling,  and  w  holly  w  anting 
the  power  to  comprehend,  and  much  more  to  describe,  the  inner 
life  or  divine  philosophy  of  human  things.  It  would  be  something 
if  we  were  supplied  with  a  simple,  clear,  and  natural  exposition  of 
facts ;  if  men  w  ould  bring  home  to  us  an  accurate  record  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  This,  however,  is  rarely  done. 
There  is  a  straining  after  elfect,  an  attempt  to  say  soinething 
new  ;  an  efl’ort,  sometimes  ludicrous  and  always  reprehensible, 
to  treat  old  and  familiar  things  as  though  they  had  never  been 
known  before ;  to  report  as  discoveries,  or  to  dilate  on  as  mar¬ 
vels,  what  rctlecting  and  well  informed  men  have  long  been 
acquainted  with,  and  have  sceu  iu  clearer  lights.  Eecbleness 
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Ruil  inanity,  or  the  worse  qualities  ot*  a  meretricious  style,  both 
of  thought  and  expression,  are,  in  eonsequenee,  the  frequent 
characteristics  ot  this  class  of  books.  AVe  are  often  tenq)ted  to 
throw  them  aside  in  very  weariness  or  disgust,  hut  having 
110  option,  we  continue  our  task  and  faithfully  report  to  our 
readers. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tliese  remarks  are  suggested, 
save  in  the  wav  of  contrast,  bv  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  books  of  travels  Avhich  we  have  read  with  pleasure, 
and  from  which  we  have  gained  valuable  information.  I'he 
author  has  evidently  something  to  tell  us,  ami  he  does  this  in 
his  own  special  way.  The  countries  visiteil  are,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  unknown,  the  views  taken  of  the  facts  observed  are  natural 
and  direct,  and  the  mode  of  iHiinmunication  adopted,  though  not 
without  marks  of  the  (lerman  intellect,  is  lucid  ami  inartitieial. 
‘Disclaiming  any  intention  of  making  one  of  those  travelling 
romances,  with  which  the  tourist  literature  of  the  dav  is  over- 
stocked,  the  author  has  contined  himself  to  a  plain  description 
of  facts  and  things  as  they  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
observation.’  Throughout  the  volume,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  discover  proofs  of  extensive  information,  conveyed  in  a 
style  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  juithor.  vsome  will 
probably  complain  of  the  uniform  sobriety  of  the  composition. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  liveliness  and  picturesque  character 
of  French  authorship;  but  the  impressions  left  on  the  reader 
are  more  true  to  nature,  as  the  ideas  communicated  are  more 
distinct  and  better  retained.  After  an  extended  description  of 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Pern,  Dr.  Tschudi  introduces  us  to  scenes 
previously  untrodden  by  Knropean  travellers.  ‘  He  visited,’ 
says  his  translator,  ‘  the  western  Sierra,  the  mighty  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  boundless  level  heights,  the  deep  mountain 
vallevs  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  A  mbs,  and  the  vast 
primeval  forests.  ^Vhilst  recounting  his  wanderings  in  those 
distant  regions,  he  describes  not  onlv  the  country  and  the 
people,  but  every  object  of  novelty  and  interest  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  creations.’  Put  our  readers  shall  jttdge 
for  themselves  of  the  nature  and  value  of  his  labours. 

Dr.  Tschudi  sailed  from  llavrc-dc-(irace,  on  board  of  a  french 
merchant  ship,  in  February,  1888,  and  arrived  at  San  Carlos, 
on  the  coast  of  Chili,  South  America,  on  the  5th  of  June.  As 
there  was  no  tavern  in  the  place,  the  passengers  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  furnished  by  an  old  (’orsican 
named  Filippi,  who,  knowing  one  of  the  party,  ‘received  ns,' 
says  our  author,  ‘very  kindly,  and  showed  us  to  apartments 
which  certainly  had  no  claim  to  the  merits  of  either  cleanliness 
or  convenience.  They  were  long,  dark,  quadrangular  rooms. 
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without  windows,  and  were  destitute  of  any  article  of  furniture, 
except  a  bed  in  a  kind  of  recess.*  San  Carlos  is  an  island  pos¬ 
sessing  few  attractions  to  the  mercantile  adventurer,  and  still 
less  to  the  scientific  traveller.  The  climate  is  moist  and  eool. 
During  the  winter  months,  the  sun  is  seldom  seen,  and  rain  is 
almost  continuous. 

‘  The  town  of  San  Carlos  is  dirty  ;  the  streets  unpaved,  narrow, 
and  crooked.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  wretched  wooden 
huts,  for  the  most  part  without  windows ;  but  tiiere  is  a  board  divided 
in  the  middle  horizontally,  the  upper  part  of  which  being  open,  it 
serves  for  a  window,  and  when  both  parts  are  open,  it  forms  a  door. 
The  flooring  usually  consists  merely  of  hard-trodden  cl  ly,  covered 
with  straw  matting.  The  furniture,  like  the  apartments,  is  rude  and 
inconvenient.  These  remarks  of  course  apply  to  the  habitations  of 
the  very  poor  class  of  people.  The  riclter  families  live  in  more  com¬ 
fortable  style.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  custom-house  and  the 
governor’s  residence  are  the  most  considerable,  but  both  make  a 
very  indifferent  appearance.  In  front  of  the  governor’s  house,  which 
occupies  a  tolerably  large  space  of  ground,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  a  sentinel  is  constantly  stationed.  This  sentinel  parades  to 
and  fro,  without  slioes  or  stockings,  and  not  unfrequcntly  without  a 
coat,  his  arms  being  covered  only  by  his  shirt-sleeves.  As  to  a  cap, 
— that  seems  to  be  considered  as  unnecessary  a  part  of  a  well-condi¬ 
tioned  uniform,  as  shoes  and  stockings.  After  sunset  every  person 
who  passes  the  governor’s  house  is  challenged.  ‘  Who  goes  there?’ 
is  the  first  question;  the  second  is  Qiie  gente?  (what  country?) 
The  sailors  amuse  themselves  by  returning  jocular  answers  to  these 
challenges  ;  and  the  sentinel,  irritated  by  their  jeers,  sometimes  runs 
after  them  through  part  of  the  town,  and  when  weary  of  the  chase 
returns  to  his  post.’ — pp.  12,  13. 

From  this  island  Dr.  Tsclindi  proceeded  to  Valparaiso,  the 
moveable  prison  of  wbicli  constitutes  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
objects. 

‘  It  consists  of  a  number  of  large  covered  waggons,  not  unlike 
those  used  for  the  conveyance  of  wild  beasts.  In  the  inside  of  each 
waggon  planks  are  fixed  up  like  the  board  bedsteads  in  a  guard¬ 
house.  affording  resting-places  lor  eight  or  ten  prisoners.  A  guard 
is  stationed  at  the  door,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  waggon;  and  in 
the  front  a  sort  of  kitchen  is  constructed.  Tiiese  waggons  are  drawn 
by  tlie  prisoners  themselves,  wlio  are  for  the  most  part  destined  to 
work  in  the  streets  and  roads,  and  accordingly  lliey  take  their  prison 
with  tliem  when  they  are  onlered  to  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  town.  To  a  country  in  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  winter, 
this  sort  of  nomad  prison  is  exceedingly  well-suited,  and  the  pri¬ 
soners  may  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  at  very  little  ex|)eiise.* 
— p.  31. 

The  town  is  yearly  increasing  in  its  extent  and  in  the  nninber 
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of  its  inhabitants;  but  very  slow  progress  is  made  in  its  im¬ 
provement,  or  in  tlie  social  advance  of  its  people.  ‘The  ex¬ 
clusively  mercantile  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  together 
with  the  poverty  of  the  adjacent  country,  leave  little  to  interest 
the  attention  of  a  mere  transient  visitor.^  Sailing  thenee,  they 
arrived  in  thirty-six  hours  at  the  island  of  Juan  rernandez, 
which  onr  readers  will  recognize  as  the  scene  of  l)e  Foe’s 
inimitable  tale:  and  in  a  few'  days  afterwards,  cast  anchor  in  the 
fine  bay  of  Callao,  where  they  received  intelligence  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  of  the  Chilian  expedition  which  had  recently  been 
directed  against  Pern.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of 
South  America  bears  obvious  marks  of  the  effects  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  some  of 
them  of  a  very  disastrous  nature.  The  observations  of  our 
traveller  on  the  appearances  of  the  coast  arc  distinguished  by 
sobriety,  and  call  for  attention.  They  differ,  in  some  important 
respects,  from  Mr.  Darwin,  the  most  recent  Englishn):in  who 
has  w  ritten  on  the  subject,  and  on  a  fitting  occasion  we  shall  be 
glad  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  views.  At  present, 
we  have  other  objects  in  view',* and  therefore  pass  on. 

‘  The  existing  town  of  Callao  is  small,  and  by  no  means  pleasant. 
In  winter  it  is  damp  and  dirty,  and  in  summer  so  dusty  that  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  one  is  almost  choked.  Most  of  tlie  houses 
are  very  slightly  built,  and  they  are  usually  only  one  story  high. 
The  walls  are  constructed  of  reeds,  plastered  over  with  loam  or  red 
clay.  All  the  roofs  are  flat,  being  made  of  straw  mats  laid  on  a 
frame-work  of  reeds,  which  is  also  plastered  with  loam  on  the  under 
side.  The  windows  are  in  the  roof,  and  consist  of  wooden  trap¬ 
doors,  which  look  very  much  like  bird-cages.  They  have  no  glass 
panes,  but  gratings  made  of  w  ooden  spars.  On  the  inside  there  is  a 
window*shutter,  and  a  string  hangs  down  into  the  apartment,  by 
means  of  which  the  shutter  can  be  opened  or  closed.’ — p.  47. 

Callao  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  author’s  arrival,  was  besieged  by  the  Chilians,  wliich 
he  represents  as  a  very  feeble  and  somew  hat  ludicrous  affair. 
Birds  of  the  vulture  species  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  following  description  of  their  liabits  will  be  much  more 
interesting  to  our  readers  than  any  account  we  could  quote  of 
the  wretched  engineering  or  defective  discipline  of  either  of  the 
combatants. 

‘  Foreigners,  when  they  visit  the  coast  of  Peru  for  the  first  time, 
are  much  surprised  at  the  immense  number  of  birds  of  the  vulture 
species  which  they  meet  with  about  the  roads  and  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  In  Callao  and  in  all  other  ports,  the  Turkey  vulture 
{Cathartes  aura,  IHig  )  is  frequently  seen.  It  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  GaUinazo  d  cabiza  colurada  (red-headed  vulture.)  Further 
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in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is  frequently  seen,  though  there  it  is 
less  common  than  the  black  gallinazo  {Cathartes  faiens,  Illig.)  The 
colour  of  the  former  is  dark  brownish-black  ;  tlie  unplumed  head 
and  throat  are  red  ;  the  throat  is  full  of  wrinkles  and  warts.  The 
latter  is  very  like  it  in  size  and  colour,  only  the  head  and  neck  are 
greyish-black.  These  birds  are  the  size  of  a  turkey-cock  ;  but  they 
are  lanker  and  more  angular  in  form.  The  black-headed  gallinazo 
is  inactive,  heavy,  and  seldom  flies  far.  When  seeking  food  he  hops 
about  on  the  ground  in  short  regular  springs.  When  he  wishes  to 
move  faster  forward,  he  helps  himself  with  his  wings,  but  without 
flying.  Its  cry  is  seldom  heard,  and  never  long  continued.  At 
noon,  sometimes  from  sixty  to  eighty  of  these  birds  perch  themselves 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses  or  on  the  adjoining  walls,  and  with  the 
heads  under  the  wing  they  all  go  to  roost.  They  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  devour  every  sort  of  animal  substance  they  can  find, 
however  filthy  it  may  be.  They  are  not  in  the  least  degree  shy,  for 
they  hop  about  among  men  and  cattle  in  the  most  populous  places. 
The  Turkey  vulture  is  far  more  lively,  and  its  movements  are  more 
light.  It  flies  faster,  and  continues  longer  on  the  wing  than  the 
black-headed  gallinazo.  It  is,  however,  more  timid.  It  nestles  in 
sandy  rocks  and  uninliabitcd  islands.  The  female  lays  three  or 
four  whitish  eggs,  which  are  hutched  in  February  and  .Nlarch.  The 
common  gallinazo  usually  builds  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
churches,  ruins,  and  high  walls.  The  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs, 
which  are  whitish  brown  and  speckled,  and  are  hatched  in  the  same 
months  as  the  eggs  of  the  Turkey  vulture.’ — pp.  53 — 55. 

Limn  is  only  six  miles  distant  from  Callao,  and  to  the  his- 
torieal  student  it  possesses  many  attractions.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  with  the  modern  city,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual, — the  scene  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  of 
modern  superstition  and  decrepitude,  is  most  humiliating  and 
mournful.  The  tale  of  Spanish  daring,  of  Pizarro  ancl  his 
adventurous  followers,  stimulates  the  imagination  of  our  youth, 
and  peoples,  in  consequence,  the  whole  region  of  Peru  with 
objects  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  which  ill  prepare  the 
traveller  for  what  he  meets.  The  impression  produced  on  entering 
the  town  is  unfavourable,  as  the  quarter  first  seen  contains  only 
old  and  dilapidated  houses.  The  scene  changes  as  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  square  is  reached.  Although  the  imagina¬ 
tion  may  not  be  gratified  by  the  rcjilization  of  its  beau  idea/,  the 
judgment  is  assured  that  both  wealth  and  power  have  resided  in 
the  city  which  Pizarro  founded.  The  place  abounds  in  churches 
and  convents,  as  if  superstition  held  its  carnival  amidst  the 
tokens  of  decay  and  wretchedness.  The  population  of  the  city 
has  greatly  declined.  In  1820,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  87,000; 
in  1826,70,000;  in  1836,51,600;  and,  in  1842,  53,000.  These 
numbers  are  to  be  received  with  some  degree  of  doubt.  They. 
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UPC  evidently  approximations  only ;  but,  as  Dr.  Tscliudi  remarks, 
the  diminislied  population  of  the  place  *  is  sutlicieutly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  several  parts  of  the  city  are  now  totally  unin¬ 
habited’;  the  houses  falling  to  decay,  and  the  gardens  lying 
waste.'  The  white  Creoles  constitute  the  most  important  section 
of  the  community,  and  the  account  given  of  them  is  not  adapted 
to  raise  our  estimate  of  their  character. 

‘  The  white  Creoles,  who,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  the 
descendants  of  Spaniards,  constitute  somewhat  less  than  a  third  part 
of  the  population  of  Lima.  They  are  slender  in  figure,  and  of 
middling  heiglit.  Their  features  are  strongly  marked,  their  com¬ 
plexions  fair  and  pale,  and  their  hair  is  of  the  darkest  black.  The 
men  are  feeble  and  look  prematurely  old.  Their  countenances, 
though  not  devoid  of  dignity,  have  a  sort  of  sensual  expression. 
They  are  effeminate,  and  disinclined  to  any  kind  of  active  exertion. 
If  they  ride  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  they  think  they  have  performed 
a  feat  of  heroism  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  state  archives.  If  the 
white  Creoles  are  inferior  to  the  Spaniards  in  physical  organization, 
they  are  no  less  beneath  them  in  qualities  of  mind.  They  shrink 
from  anything  that  demands  intellectual  exertion.  In  short,  they  are 
sworn  enemies  to  business  of  every  kind,  and  those  who  are  obliged 
to  work  for  their  own  support,  make  choice  of  some  occupation 
whicIT,  like  that  of  a  shopman,  affords  them  ample  time  to  smoke 
cigars  and  to  gossip  with  their  neighbours.  The  richer  classes  give 
themselves  up  wholly  to  idleness.  They  walk  about  and  visit  their 
acquaintances,  or  they  lounge  in  shops  or  at  the  corners  of  streets, 
and  in  that  manner  they  often  amuse  themselves  for  half  a  day. 
Those  who  are  owners  of  plantations,  occasionally  ride  through  them 
to  receive  reports  from  their  mayordomos.  Their  afternoons  are 
usually  spent  in  the  Coliseo  de  g alios,  in  the  coffee-houses,  or  at  the 
gaming  table. 

'  The  intellectual  culture  of  the  white  Creole  of  Lima  is  excecd- 
ingly  defective,  lie  is  not  wanting  in  talent;  but  an  imperfect 
system  of  education  affords  him  no  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  his  faculties,  and  innate  indolence  is  a  bar  to  his  self-improvement 
by  study.  He  seldom  rises  above  the  level  of  every-day  life,  and  is 
ignorant  of  everything  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  city,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  the  province  in  which  he  was  born.  I  have  often  been 
amazed  at  the  monstrous  ignorance  of  so-called,  educated  Peruvians, 
respecting  the  situation,  the  extent,  the  physical  formation,  and  the 
productions  of  their  native  country.’ — pp.  0*2,  93. 

A  far  more  favourable  description  is  given  of  the  Ti'orncn  of 
liiina,  who  arc  represented  as  very  superior,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  to  the  men.  Their  household  qualities,  liowever,  as 
the  following  extract  shows,  arc  not  equal  to  their  personal  at¬ 
tractions. 

•  If  we  follow  the  Limena  (the  white  Creole,  be  it  understood,) 
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into  the  retirement  of  domestic  life,  we  find  that  she  is  an  affectionate 
mother,  but  not  a  very  clever  housekeeper.  Every  lady  hus  at  her 
command  a  great  many  more  domestics  than  are  necessary :  some 
are  servants,  but  most  of  them  slaves.  The  establishment  usually 
consists  of  a  cook,  a  nurse-maid,  one  or  two  house-maids,  a  needle¬ 
woman,  several  men  servants,  and  a  little  negro  or  Indian,  whose 
chief  business  is  to  carry  a  carpet  behind  his  mistress  when  she  goes 
to  church.  These  servants  all  do  as  they  please,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  concerns  herself  very  little  about  the  indolence  which  her 
wrnt  of  vigilance  encourages.  She  rises  at  a  late  hour,  and  having 
dressed  herself  and  decorated  her  hair  with  sprigs  of  jasmine  and 
orange  blossom,  she  takes  her  breakfast.  That  meal  being  ended, 
she  goes  out  to  make  visits.  During  the  sultry  hours  of  mid-day  she 
reposes,  either  by  swinging  in  a  hammock  or  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and 
meanwhile  smokes  a  cigar.  After  dinner  she  again  makes  visits,  and 
the  evening  is  spent  in  the  theatre,  on  the  plaza,  or  on  the  bridge. 
Some  few  ladies  employ  themselves  in  needlework,  in  which  they 
are  often  most  accomplished  adepts;  tliey  especially  excel  in  embroi¬ 
dery  and  fancy  work  ;  but  they  never  pursue  these  employments 
before  company. 

'  The  ladies  of  Lima  are  passionately  fond  of  music.  Most  of 
them  play  the  pianoforte  or  the  guitar,  and  also  sing  ;  but,  for  want 
of  good  instruction,  neither  their  playing  nor  their  singing  is  above 
mediocrity.  Smoking  is  pretty  general  among  females,  at  least  those 
of  mature  age  ;  but  they  indulge  in  this  practice  only  in  their  own 
apartments.  Of  late  years  the  custom  of  smoking  has  been  on  the 
decline  in  Lima,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  increasing  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  the  old  world.  Though  snuff-taking  is  prohibited  in  the 
convents,  yet  the  nuns  practise  it  to  a  great  extent.  They  use  an 
exceedingly  fine  kind  of  red  snuff,  which  has  the  effect  of  closing 
the  breathing  passage  through  the  nostrils,  and  of  producing  a  pecu¬ 
liar  nasal  tone  of  voice.’ — pp.  99 — 101. 

Like  the  women  of  China,  the  Limenas  pride  themselves  on 
the  smallness  of  their  feet.  'Their  shoes  are  usually  made  of 
embroidered  velvet  or  s^itin,  or  of  very  fine  kid,  and  are  so 
exceedingly  small,  tliat  they  cannot  be  drawn  on  and  off  without 
difficulty.  It  is  usual  to  have  two  new  pairs  every  week,  and  the 
expense  of  a  lady’s  shoes  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  two 
hundred  dollars  per  month.  A  large  foot  is  a  thing  held  in 
horror  by  the  Limenas.’  This  no  doubt  is  very  ridiculous ;  but 
it  would  be  well  for  some  amongst  us,  who  w’ill  be  loudest  in 
censuring  the  folly  of  the  Peruvian  lady,  to  ask  if  there  are  not 
habits  amongst  ourselves  equally  absurd,  and  even  more  per¬ 
nicious.  The  small  waists  to  which  health,  and,  in  many  cases, 
life  itself,  is  sacrificed,  may  well  shame  the  English  lady  to 
silence.  \\  bile  indulging  in  such  absurd  and  injurious  habits, 
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they  arc  not  in  a  condition  to  take  tlic  scat  of  judgment,  and 
pronounce  sentence  on  their  Peruvian  sisters. 

Negro  slavery  unhappily  exists  in  Peru,  and  about  4,800  of 
its  victims  reside  in  Lima.  The  Charter  of  Independence  de¬ 
clares  that  ‘  in  Peru  no  person  is  born  a  slave  but  the  National 
Congress  has  failed  to  carryout  the  noble  statement.  Like  the 
declaration  of  tlie  North  American  States,  though  not  to  an 
equal  extent,  its  operation  has  been  sus[)cnded  in  tlic  case  of 
the  negro  race,  and  we  believe  their  offspring  may  now  be  re¬ 
tained  in  bondage  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The 
cupidity  and  selfishness  of  the  dominant  race  have  overruled, 
and  rendered  inoperative  the  more  honest  sentiments  which 
patriotism  engendered.  The  slave  trade,  however,  is  prohibited, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  runaway  slaves,  every  one  brought 
from  another  country  is  entitled  to  his  liberty.  Tlie  slaves  are 
generally  employed  as  household  servants,  and  their  treatment 
is  consequently  mild.  Tlic  system,  however,  bears  its  appro¬ 
priate  fruit.  The  class  is  degraded  ;  it  is  rendered  immoral  and 
brutalized.  Provident  habits  arc,  of  course,  unknown,  and 
the  last  stage  of  human  dcl)ascment, — an  acquiescence  in  a 
state  that  annihilates  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  man- 
liood,  is  attained,  ^^  c  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  with  an 
honest  and  unsparing  condemnation  of  this  monstrous  system. 
It  was  due  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  might  have  been  looked 
for  from  a  German  philosopher.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however, 
occurs  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  taint  of  false  reasoning — an 
unhealthy  sentiment  throughout  our  author’s  references  to 
the  subject,  which  has  pained  us.  lie  argues  the  infe¬ 
riority  of  the  African  to  the  European  intellect — which  we  arc 
not  disposed  to  contest — Jind  without  stating  his  conclusion, 
leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  he  is  favourable  rather  than  otlier- 
wise  to  the  existing  system.  There  is  nothing  of  the  rabid 
violence  which  American  w’riters  commonly  display;  but  his 
indifl’erence  to  the  condition  of  the  African,  his  utter  want  of 
sympathy  with  these  outcasts  of  the  human  family,  is  most 
evident  and  reprehensible.  1 1  is  heart  never  kindles  with  one 
generous  emotion.  lie  is  phlegmatic  as  a  German,  and  con¬ 
temptuously  iiiditfercnt  to  the  sufferings  of  this  section  of  the 
common  human  family.  1 1  is  facts  ought  to  have  stirred  his 
indignation ;  but  he  narrates  them  with  the  cold  indifference  of 
a  spectator,  who  has  no  aflinity  either  of  blood  or  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers.  Had  the  following  incidents  occurred  to  a  white 
prineess,  how  diflercnt  would  have  been  the  painting  of  the 
artist  ! 

‘  A  gentleman  of  Old  Spain  bought  a  young  negro  princess,  who 
not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  could  be  brought  lo  perform  tho 
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duties  of  servitude.  When  slie  was  directed  to  j^o  to  marlvot,  she 
set  her  basket  down  on  the  ground,  and  signified  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  served,  and  not  to  serve.  Some  chastisement  was 
resartc‘d  to,  with  the  view  of  compelling  her  to  do  the  duty  allotted 
to  her  ;  but  in  vain.  Her  pride  and  obstinacy  remained  unconquer¬ 
able.  Sometimes  she  would  sit  for  hours  gloom  ly,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  muttering  between  her  teeth,  in  her  broken 
Spanish,  the  words  “  I’o  clavita !  yo  clavita/'**  Then  suddenly 
springing  up,  she  would  strike  her  head  against  the  wall  until  she 
became  almost  senseless.  As  she  showed  a  fondness  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  family,  she  was  relieved  from  household  work  and 
became  the  nursery-maid.  In  that  way  she  discharged  the  duties 
which  devolved  on  her  with  the  most  touching  affection  and  fidelity; 
but  she  never  would  do  anything,  however  trivial,  which  she  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  menial  service,  and  her  master  and  mistress  were  reason¬ 
able  enough  not  to  require  it.’ — p.  100. 

Schools  for  primary  instruction  s\re  numerous  in  Lima,  but 
the  rniigc  of  education  is  very  limited,  and  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  possess  little  more  than  the  name  of  universities.  AVe 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of  superstition. 
It  revels  in  perfect  security,  exacting  its  dues  with  merciless 
cupidity,  from  an  ignorant  and  besotted  people.  The  cajiital  is 
overrun  with  monks,  who  freely  avail  themselves  of  the  license 
which  such  a  state  of  society  permits.  *  Many  of  these  eccle¬ 
siastics  arc  remarkable  for  their  disregard  of  personal  clean¬ 
liness  ;  indeed,  it  would  he  ditlicult  to  meet  with  a  more  slovenly, 
ignorant,  and  common-place  class  of  men.  They  frequent  all 
places  of  public  entertainment,  the  coffee-houses,  the  chichereas, 
the  bull-fights,  and  the  theatres:  these  two  last-mentioned 
places  of  amusement  they  visit  in  disguise.’ 

An  established  church,  hpwever,  compasses  all  which  is  truly 
within  its  province.  Dealing  exclusively  with  the  outer  man, 
it  iiuhices  thescmhlauce  of  respect.  It  demands  and  is  satisfied 
W’ith  mere  bodily  homage.  Its  processions  being  crowded,  its 
rites  being  observed,  its  temples  filled,  it  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  the  inner  and  spiritual.  Immorality  and  ungodliness 
may  flourish  if  there  be  but  the  external  air  and  appearance  of 
devotion.  The  following  extracts  might,  with  little  alteration, 
be  received  as  descriptive  of  a  ^lohammcdan  city. 

'  Every  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  announces  the  raising  of  the  host,  during  the  performance  of 
high  mass.  Immediately  every  sound  is  hushed  in  the  streets  and 
squares.  Coachmen  stop  the  carriages,  riders  check  their  horses, 
and  foot  passengers  stand  motionless.  Every  one  suspends  his  occu- 

•  “  Meaning  Vo  esclavita  !  (I,  a  slave !)  Esclavita  being  the  diminutive 
of  Etrlavn.**  ® 
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piition  or  his  conversation,  and  kneeling  down,  with  head  uncovered, 
matters  a  prayer.  But  scarcely  has  the  third  solemn  stroke  of  the 
bell  ceased  to  vibrate,  when  the  noise  and  movement  are  resumed  ; 
the  brief  but  solemn  stillness  of  the  few  preceding  moments  being 
thus  rendered  the  more  impressive  by  contrast.  The  same  incident 
is  renewed  in  the  evening,  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  when  the 
bell  sounds  for  the  Angelus  (Oraciones).  The  cathedral  bell  gives 
the  signal,  by  three  slow  measured  sounds,  which  are  immediately 
repealed  from  the  belfreys  of  all  the  churches  in  Lima.  Life  and 
action  are  then,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  suddenly  suspended  ; 
notiling  moves  but  the  lips  of  the  pious,  whispering  their  prayers. 

‘  The  effect  produced  by  the  three  strokes  of  the  cathedral  bell  is 
truly  astonishing.  The  half-uttered  oath  dies  on  the  lips  of  the 
uncouth  negro  ;  the  arm  of  the  cruel  Zambo,  unmercifully  beating 
his  ass,  drops,  as  if  paralysed  ;  the  chattering  mulatto  seems  as  if 
suddenly  struck  dumb ;  the  smart  repartee  of  the  lively  Tapada  is  cut 
short  in  its  delivery  ;  the  shopkeeper  lays  down  his  measure  ;  the 
artizan  drops  his  tool ;  and  the  monk  s  ispends  his  move  on  the 
draught-board:  all,  with  one  accord,  join  in  the  inaudible  prayer. 
Here  and  there  the  sight  of  a  foreigner  walking  along  indifferently, 
and  without  raising  his  hat,  makes  a  painful  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.’ — pp.  130 — 13*2. 

From  Lima,  Dr.  Tscliudi  proceeded  to  the  great  mountain 
chain  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Cordillera  or  Andes.  In  the 
course  of  his  journey,  various  incidents  occurred,  and  the 
narrative  supplies  us  with  much  interesting  information  re¬ 
specting  a  country  seldom  visited  by  Europeans.  There  arc 
other  matters,  however,  in  the  volume  which  claim  notice,  and 
we  shall  therefore  pass  over  these  details.  In  strict  definition, 
he  says  that  these  two  terms,  Cordillera  and  Andes,  should  be 
distinguished,  the  former  term  applying  to  the  western,  and  the 
latter  to  the  eastern  range.  A  singular  faet,  of  which  the 
cause  is  yet  unknown,  is  pointed  out  in  the  following  passage, 
and  may  well  serve  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  scientific 
men : — 

‘  These  two  great  mountain  chains  stand  in  respect  to  height  in  an 
inverse  relation  one  to  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Cordillera,  the  more  considerable  is  the  depression  of 
the  Andes.  In  South  Peru  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  is  consider- 
ablv  lower  than  that  portion  of  the  Andes  which  stretches  through 
Bolivia.  Tlie  medium  height  of  the  Cordillera  in  South  Peru  is 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  here  and  there  particular  points  rise 
to  a  much  more  considerable  elevation.  The  medium  height  of  the 
Andes  is  17,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  central  Peru  the  Cordillera 
is  higher  than  the  Andes.  Tliere  the  altitude  of  the  latter  along  the 
body  of  the  chain  is  13,000  feet  above  the  sea :  on  the  ridge  there 
are  a  few  points  some  hundred  feet  higher.  Between  Pasco  and 
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Loxas  the  average  height  of  the  Cordillera  is  between  11,000  and 
12, (KX)  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  average  elevation  of  the  Andes 
at  the  corresponding  point  is  about  2,000  feet  lower.* 

In  these  vast  mountains,  where  storms  arc  nursed,  nature 
appears  in  her  scantiest  dress,  and  most  living  things  ily  from 
her  dreary  and  shelterless  wilds.  There  is  a  inagniHcence  in 
the  natural  productions  of  the  new  world  which  may  well  excuse 
the  marvels  of  ancient  Spanish  chroniclers.  Their  imaginations 
were  stimulated  by  the  vast  range  and  amplitude  of  what  they 
witnessed,  and  the  distance  from  which  they  looked  at  some  of 
these  prodigies,  heightened  greatly  the  effect  upon  their  suscepti¬ 
ble  and  superstitious  minds.  It  was  as  though  the  God  of  the 
Christians  had  reserved  to  their  day  the  revelation  of  his  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  productions.  There  was,  consequently,  a 
basis  of  truth  in  their  reports,  and  whilst  the  light  of  modern 
geography  enables  us  to  correct  their  statements,  we  should 
avoid  pouring  contempt  on  their  intellect.  Ijife,  however, 
is  not  wholly  banished  even  from  these  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  professional  ardour  and  scientific  attainments  of  Dr. 
Tschudi  are  favourably  shown  in  some  of  the  sketches  he  has 
given  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  stormy  region.  The  following 
description  of  the  condor  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

'  The  condor  alone  finds  itself  in  its  native  element  amidst  these 
mountain  deserts.  On  the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  Cordillera 
that  bird  builds  its  nest,  and  hatches  its  young  in  tlie  months  of 
April  and  May.  Few  animals  have  attained  so  universal  a  celebrity 
as  the  condor.  That  bird  was  known  in  Europe,  at  a  period  when 
his  native  land  was  numbered  amontj  those  fabulous  regions  which 
are  regarded  as  the  scenes  of  imaginary  wonders.  Tlie  most  extra¬ 
vagant  accounts  of  the  condor  were  written  and  read,  and  general 
credence  was  granted  to  every  story  which  travellers  brought  from 
the  fairy  land  of  gold  and  silver.  It  w^as  only  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  that  Humboldt  overthrew  the  extravagant 
notions  that  previously  prevailed  respecting  the  size,  strength,  and 
habits  of  that  extraordinary  bird. 

*  The  full-grown  condor  measures,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet ;  and  from 
the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet.  This 
bird  feeds  chiefly  on  carrion  :  it  is  only  when  impelled  by  hunger 
that  he  seizes  living  animals,  and  even  then  only  the  small  and 
defenceless,  such  as  the  young  of  sheep,  vicunas,  and  llamas.  He 
cannot  raise  great  w’eights  with  his  feet,  which,  how'ever,  he  uses  to 
aid  the  power  of  his  beak.  The  principal  strength  of  the  condor  lies 
in  his  neck  and  in  his  feet;  yet  he  cannot,  wdien  flying,  carry  a 
weight  exceeding  eight  or  ten  pounds.  All  accounts  of  sheep  and 
calves  being  carried  off  by  condors  are  mere  exaggerations.  This 
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bird  passesa  great  part  of  the  day  in  sleep,  and  hovers  in  quest  of 
prey  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Whilst  soaring  at  a  height 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  eyes,  the  sharp-sighted  condor  discerns 
his  prey  on  the  level  heights  beneath  him,  and  darts  down  upon  it 
with  the  swiftness  of  lightning.  When  a  bait  is  laid,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  number  of  condors  wliich  assemble  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  a  spot  near  which  not  one  had  been  previously  visible. 
These  birds  possess  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  in  a  singularly 
powerful  degree. 

‘  Some  old  travellers,  Ulloa  among  others,  have  affirmed  that  the 
plumage  of  the  condor  is  invulnerable  to  a  musket-ball.  This 
absurdity  is  scarcely  worthy  of  contradiction  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  bird  has  a  singular  tenacity  of  life,  and  that  it  is  seldom 
killed  by  firearms,  unless  when  shot  in  some  vital  part.  Its  plumage, 
particularly  on  the  wings,  is  very  strong  and  thick.  The  natives,  there¬ 
fore,  seldom  attempt  to  shoot  the  condor:  they  usually  catch  him  by 
traps  or  by  the  laso,  or  kill  him  by  stones  Hung  IVom  slings,  or  by  the 
Bulas.  A  curious  method  of  capturing  the  condor  alive  is  jiractised  in 
the  province  of  Abanca3\  Afresh  cow-hide,  with  some  fragments  of  flesh 
adhering  to  it,  is  spread  out  on  one  of  the  level  heights,  and  an  Indian 
provided  with  ropes  creeps  beneath  it,  whilst  some  others  station  them¬ 
selves  in  ambush  near  the  spot, ready  to  assist  him.  Presently  a  condor, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  flesh,  darts  down  upon  the  cow-hide, 
and  then  the  Inrlian,  who  is  concealed  under  it,  seizes  the  bird  by 
the  legs,  and  binds  them  fast  in  the  skin,  as  if  in  a  bag.  The  cap¬ 
tured  condor  Haps  his  wings,  and  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  fly  ; 
but  he  is  speeddy  secured,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  nearest 
village.’— pp.  300—302. 

At  an  elevation  of  13,073  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
the  city  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  famed  throughout  the  w'orld  for  its 
silver  mines.  Our  author  visited  it  on  his  route,  and  furnishes 
valuable  details  illustrative  of  the  character,  habits,  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  gathered  from  all  regions, 
and  present  every  variety  of  national  visage.  The  eity  is  now 
become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Peruvian  republic,  and 
under  a  judicious  system  of  mining,  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  national  wealth.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  wretched  system  that  that  which  is  adopted.  Human  life 
is  recklessly  sacrificed,  the  works  carried  on  are  miserably 
])lanned  and  feebly  executed,  the  want  of  communication  and 
the  insecurity  of  transit  check  enterprize,  whilst'  the  cupidity 
and  short-sightedness  of  the  government  jicrpetually  rob  the 
capitalist  of  the  return  on  whicli  he  hail  relied.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  interested  in  mining  operations,  will  find  their 
advantage  in  an  attentive  examination  of  our  author’s  details. 
We  content  ourselves  with  noticing  the  not  unnatural  aversion 
of  the  Indians  to  these  labours  of  their  European  visitants.  The 
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utmost  reluctance  is  evinced  to  discover  the  existence  of  their 
hidden  treasures,  at  which  no  reader  of  their  history  will  be 
surprised.  ‘  It  is,'  remarks  Dr.  Tschudi,  *  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  Indians  are  aw  are  of  the  existence  of  many  rich  mines, 
the  situation  of  which  they  w  ill  never  disclose  to  the  whites,  nor 
to  the  detested  mestizos.  Heretofore,  mining  has  been  to  them 
all  toil  and  little  profit,  and  it  has  bound  them  in  chains  from 
which  they  will  not  easily  emancipate  themselves.  For  centuries 
past,  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  has  been 
with  inviolable  secresy  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  All 
endeavours  to  prevail  on  them  to  divulge  these  secrets  have 
hitherto  been  fruitless.' 

Several  anecdotes  arc  related  in  illustration  of  this  feeling, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  intense  and  most  operative  known 
to  the  Indians.  Where  discovery  has  been  effected,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  life  in  order  to  prevent  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  their  secret.  The  following  incident  suflicientlv 
exhibits  this  feature  of  their  character  : — 

‘  In  the  village  of  Iluancayo,  there  lived,  a  few  years  ago,  two 
brothers,  Don  Jose  and  Don  Pedro  Vi  iarte,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
mineros  of  Peru.  Having  obtained  certain  intelligence  that  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains  there  existed  some  veins  of  puie  silver, 
they  sent  a  young  man,  their  agent,  to  endeavour  to  gain  further 
information  on  the  subject.  The  agent  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
cottage  of  a  shepherd,  to  whom,  however,  he  gave  not  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  After  a  little  time,  an  attach¬ 
ment  arose  between  the  young  man  and  the  shepherd’s  daughter,  and 
the  girl  promised  to  disclose  to  her  lover  the  position  of  a  very  lirh 
mine.  On  a  certain  day,  when  she  was  going  out  to  tend  her  sheep, 
she  told  him  to  follow  her  at  a  distance,  and  to  notice  the  spot  where 
she  would  let  fall  her  manta;  by  turning  up  the  earth  on  that  spot, 
she  assured  him  he  would  find  the  mouth  of  a  mine.  The  young 
man  did  as  he  was  directeil,  and  alter  digging  for  a  little  time,  he 
discovered  a  mine  of  considerable  depth,  containing  rich  ore. 

•  Whilst  busily  engaged  in  breaking  out  tlie  metal,  lie  was  loined  by 
the  girl’s  fatlicr,  w  ho  expressed  himself  delighted  at  the  discovery, 
and  offered  to  assist  him.  After  they  had  been  at  work  for  some 
hours,  the  old  Indian  handed  to  his  companion  a  cup  of  chicha, 
w'hich  the  youug  man  thankfully  accepted.  Put  he  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  liquor  than  he  felt  ill,  and  lie  soon  became  convinced  that 
poison  had  been  mixed  with  the  beverage.  He  snatched  up  the  hag 
containing  the  metal  ho  had  collected,  mounted  his  horse,  and  with 
th^  utmost  speed  galloped  o(f  to  Iluancayo.  1  here  lie  related  to 
\riaite  all  that  had  occurred,  described  as  accurately  as  he  could 
the  situation  of  the  mine,  and  died  on  the  Ibllowing  niglit.  Active 
measures  were  immediately  set  on  foot  to  trace  out  the  mine,  but 
w  ithout  effect.  The  Indian  and  all  his  family  had  disappeared,  and 
the  mine  was  never  discovered.’ — pp.  345,  346. 
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The  roads  are  infested  with  robbers,  who  resort  to  any  violence 
which  may  be  needful  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 
Travelling  is  tlierefore  as  hazardous  as  it  is  ditbcult,  and  he  who 
seeks  shelter  in  any  of  the  Indian  huts  which  may  lie  in  his 
way,  incurs  great  danger  of  being  assassinated  before  morning. 
Onlv  tliree  years  since,  three  travellers  were  tiuis  murdered  in 
the  Ijouse  of  the  Alcalde  of  Junin,  the  principal  authority  of  the 
village,  under  whose  roof  they  had  solicited  shelter  for  the 
night.  These  occurrences  are  frequent,  and  they  indicate  the 
character  of  the  region,  and  the  ruthless  temper  of  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

Between  tlie  Cordillera  and  the  Andes  there  are  vast  tracts 
of  uninhabited  table  land,  at  a  height  of  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  These  lands,  termed  Puna  by  the  natives,  form  the  upper 
mountain  region  of  the  South  American  Highlands,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  extent  of  Peru,  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
Our  traveller  penetrated  into  this  wild  region,  and  nearly 
perished  in  doing  so.  The  account  of  his  journey  is  interesting, 
and  part  of  it  we  shall  extract  for  the  beneht  of  our  readers.  On 
the  12th  of  January,  18 10,  he  passed  the  night  at  the  lint  of  a 
Puna  shepherd,  and  early  in  the  morning,  saddled  his  mule,  and 
having  provided  a  small  supply  of  food,  proceeded  on  his  perilous 
adventure.  The  sky  was  overhung  by  a  thick  mist,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  .  Ilis  road  lay  along  a  gentle 
acclivity,  in  which  were  numerous  swamps,  which  threatened  the 
safety  both  of  himself  and  mule.  '  It  seemed,’  he  tells  us, 
*  as  though  here  in  the  snow  plains  of  the  Cordillera,  nature  had 
breathed  out  her  last  breath.  Here  life  ami  death  meet  together, 
as  it  were  to  maintain  the  eternal  struggle  between  being  and 
annihilation.’  What  follows  must  be  told  in  the  author’s  own 
words,  and  few'  readers  will  envy  him  tlie  pleasure  of  such  an 
excursion. 

*  I  had  wandered  for  some  hours  admiring  the  varieties  of  life  in 
this  peculiar  alpine  region,  when  I  stumbled  against  a  dead  mule. 
1  he  poor  animal  had  probably  sunk  beneath  his  burthen,  and  had 
been  left  by  his  driver  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  My  presence 
startled  three  voracious  condors,  which  were  feeding  on  the  dead 
carcass.  These  kings  of  the  air  proudly  shook  their  crowned  heads, 
and  darted  at  me  furious  glances  with  their  blood-red  eyes.  Iwo  of 
them  rose  on  their  giant  wings,  and  in  narrowing  circles  hovered 
threateningly  above  my  head,  whilst  the  third,  croaking  fiercely, 
kept  guard  over  the  booty.  I  cocked  my  gun  in  readiness  (or 
defence,  and  caiUiously  rode  past  the  menacing  group,  without  the 
least  desire  of  further  disturbing  their  banquet.  1  hese  condors  were 
the  only  hostile  animals  I  encountered  in  tliis  part  of  the  Puna. 

*  It  was  now  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  ridden  on  a 
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continuous  though  gradual  ascent  since  sunrise.  My  panting  mule 
slackened  his  pace,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  mount  a  rather  steep 
ascent  which  we  had  now  arrived  at.  To  relieve  him  I  dismounted, 
and  bt*gan  walking  at  a  rapid  puce.  But  I  soon  felt  the  influence  of 
the  raretied  atmosphere,  and  1  experienced  an  oppressive  sensation 
which  1  had  never  known  before.  I  stood  still  lor  a  few  nioments  to 
recover  myself,  and  then  tried  to  advance  ;  but  an  indescribable 
oppression  overcame  me.  My  heart  throbbed  audibly  ;  my  breathing 
was  short  and  interrupted.  A  world’s  weight  seemed  to  lie  upon  my 
chest ;  my  lips  swelled  and  burst ;  the  capillary  vessels  of  my  eye¬ 
lids  gave  way,  and  blood  flowed  from  them.  In  a  few  moments  my 
senses  began  to  leave  me.  I  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor  feel  dis¬ 
tinctly.  A  grey  mist  floated  before  my  eyesi,  and  1  felt  myself 
involved  in  that  struggle  between  life  and  death  vvfdch,  a  short  time 
before,  1  fancied  1  could  discern  on  the  lace  of  nature.  Had  all  the 
riches  of  earth,  or  the  gloiics  of  heaven  awaited  me  a  hundred  feet 
higher,  I  could  not  have  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  them. 

‘  In  this  half  senseless  state  1  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  until  I 
felt  Bufliciently  recovered  to  remount  my  mule.  One  of  the  Puna 
storms  was  now  gathering  ;  thunder  and  lightning  accompanied  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  very  soon  lay  a  foot  deep  on  the  ground. 
In  u  shoit  time  1  discovered  that  1  had  missed  my  way.  Had  I  then 
known  the  Puna  as  well  as  I  afterwards  did,  I  should  have  shaped 
my  course  by  the  flight  of  birds.  But  unluckily  I  pursued  the  fresh 
truck  of  a  herd  of  vicunas,  which  led  me  directly  into  a  swamp.  My 
mule  sank,  and  was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  1  was  almost  in 
despair.  Nevertheless  I  cautiously  alighted,  and  with  incredible 
difliculty  I  succeeded  in  digging  out  with  a  dagger  the  mud  in  which 
the  animal’s  legs  were  firmly  fixed,  and  at  length  I  got  him  back  to 
a  solid  footing.  After  wandering  about  in  various  directions,  1  at 
length  recovered  the  right  path,  which  was  marked  by  numerous 
skeletons  protruding  above  the  snow.  These  were  the  remains  of 
beasts  of  burthen,  which  had  perished  on  their  journeys  ;  a  welcome 
though  an  ominous  guide  to  the  wandering  traveller.  'J'he  clouds 
now  suddenly  separated,  and  the  blazing  light  of  the  tropical  sun 
glared  dazzlingly  on  the  white  plain  of  snow.  In  a  moment  I  felt 
my  eyes  stricken  with  surumpe. 

*  Suffering  the  most  violent  pain,  and  tormented  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  blindness,  I  with  great  difliculty  pursued  my  way.  My  mule 
could  scarcely  wade  through  the  sward,  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  thick  ;  and  night  was  advancing.  I  had  lost  all  feeling  in 
my  feet,  my  benumbed  fingers  could  scarcely  hold  the  bridle,  and  I 
well  knew  that  the  nearest  point  at  which  1  could  obtain  the  shelter 
of  a  human  habitation  was  eight  German  miles  distant.  1  was 
beginning  to  give  myself  up  for  lost  when  1  observed  a  cave  beneath 
an  overhanging  rock.  Mother  Nature,  in  whose  service  1  had  under¬ 
taken  my  long  and  perilous  wanderings,  at  that  critical  juncture, 
provided  for  me  a  retreat,  though  in  one  of  her  rudest  sheltering 
.places.  1  entered  the  cave,  which  protected  me  securely  against  the 
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wind  and  the  snow.  Having  unsaddled  my  mule,  I  made  a  bed  of 
my  saddle  clothes  and  poncho.  1  tied  the  animal  to  a  stone,  and 
whilst  he  eagerly  regaled  himself  with  the  little  grass  that  was  not 
buried  beneath  the  snow,  I  satished  my  hunger  with  some  roasted 
maize  and  cheese. 

‘  Exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  I  lay  down  to  sleep;  but 
no  sooner  had  I  fallen  into  a  slumber,  than  1  was  awoke  by  a  violent 
smarting  in  my  eyes,  occasioned  by  the  surumpe.  There  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  sleep.  The  night  seemed  endless.  When  the 
dawn  of  morning  appeared,  I  made  an  elFort  to  open  my  eyes,  which 
were  closed  with  coagulated  blood.  On  looking  around  me  1  beheld 
all  the  horror  of  my  situation.  A  human  cor[)se  liad  serve  i  for  my 
pillow.  Shuddering,  I  went  in  search  of  my  mule,  lor  I  was  eager 
to  hurry  from  this  dismal  spot  ;  but  my  misery  was  not  yet  at  an 
end.  The  poor  beast  lay  dead  on  the  ground ;  in  his  ravenous 
hanger  he  had  eaten  of  the  poisonous  garhanciilo.  What  could  I 
do!  In  despair  1  turned  back  to  tlie  cave. 

‘  The  sun  had  now  fully  risen,  and  his  genial  rays  diffused  warmth 
over  this  frozen  region.  Somewhat  roused  by  the  reviving  light  and 
life  around  me,  I  began  to  examine  the  body  of  my  lifeless  com- 
jianion.  Haply,  thouglit  I,  he  may  be  one  of  my  own  race  ;  a  tra¬ 
veller  who  has  perished  of  cold  and  hunger.  No.  He  was  a  half- 
ca>te  Indian,  and  many  deadly  wounds  on  his  head  showed  that  he 
had  died  of  tiie  slings  of  Indian  robbers,  who  had  stripped  him  even 
of  his  clothes,  and  concealed  the  body  in  the  cave. 

*  I  seized  my  gun  and  shot  a  rock  rabbit,  then  collecting  some 
fuel,  I  kindled  a  tire  and  roasted  the  little  animal,  which  afforded  me 
a  no  very  savoury  breakfast.  I  then  waited  patiently  in  tlie  hope 
that  some  timely  help  would  deliver  me  from  my  dreary  situation. 

*  It  was  about  noon.  I  heard  a  monotonous  short  cry.  With  joy 
I  recognized  the  well-known  sound.  I  climbed  up  the  nearest  rock, 
and  looking  down  into  a  hollow,  I  perceived  two  Indians  whom  I  had 
seen  the  day  before,  driving  their  llamas  to  the  nearest  mine  works. 
I  prevailed  on  them,  by  the  gift  of  a  little  tobacco,  to  let  me  have 
one  of  their  llamas  to  carry  my  luggage,  and  having  strewed  a  few 
handfuls  of  earth  on  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man,  I  departed.’ — 
pp.  350—300. 

Wc  had  marked  several  other  passages  for  comment,  but  our 
space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  rccoin- 
mending  Dr.  Tschudi’s  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
Those  who  take  our  advice,  will  find  no  reason  to  regret  having 
done  so.  Others  may  save  their  time,  but  they  will  sutler  a 
loss  not  easily  supplied. 


Art.V. — The  Baptist  Irish  Societi/  :  its  Origin,  History,  and  Prospects: 

with  an  Outline  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  and  a  Lecture, 

enforcing  its  Claims  on  the  itympathy  and  Efforts  of  Missions  in  Eng- 

land.  London:  lloulston  tuid  Stonemun.  1845. 

Why  lias  no  Luther  or  Ron^e  ever  risen  in  Ireland?  Why 
lias  Protestantism  never  produced  a  pereeptible  eftect  on  the 
mass  of  its  native  population,  \vhile  in  other  lands  it  has  roused 
the  national  mind  to  shake  off  the  papal  yoke  in  the  faee  of  the 
most  formidable  dithculties?  Why  have  the  multiplied  efforts 
put  forth  from  aj^e  to  age,  in  order  to  extirpate  Romanism,  been 
there  for  the  most  part  mortifying  failures,  so  that  (we  do  not 
sav  in  reality,  but  to  the  mind  of  British  Christians)  no  mis- 
sionary  field  in  the  world  lies  under  a  heavier  cloud  of  despon¬ 
dency  ? 

Such  questions  as  these  are  often  put  by  the  friends  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  various  answers  have  been  returned,  more  or  less  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  appears  clearly  to  us  that  the  rationale  of  Pro¬ 
testant  failure  in  that  country  is  this: — Tlic  Reformation  came 
there  as  tlic  ally  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  irrcconcile- 
ahle  foe  of  nationality;  whereas,  in  every  other  country,  it  l)lew 
loudly  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  and  preached  religion  in  the  im¬ 
passioned  and  thrilling  tones  of  patriotism.  In  friendly  alliance 
with  justice  and  freedom,  truth  is  all-powerful;  against  them,  it 
never  could  prevail,  even  if  it  would  be  their  enemy,  which  is 
impossible.  When  secular  power  would  force  it  to  curse  them, 
it  utters  only  blessings. 

The  native  Irish  were  always  religiously  inclined,  and 
tenacious  of  ancient  customs.  Hence  their  resistance  to  Rome 
in  former  ages,  and  their  fidelity  to  it  in  our  ow  n  times.  But 
both  the  former  resistance  and  the  present  fidelity  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  cause  more  ])owerful  in  their  hearts  than  religion 
itself,  and  that  is,  love  of  country.  Only  a  few'  months  ago,  a 
Roman  Catholic  merchant  in  Dublin,  an  intelligent  and  think¬ 
ing  man,  who  has  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  fact, 
assured  us,  as  the  result  of  his  own  intimate  acquaintance  w  ith 
the  people,  that  they  would  sacrifice  even  their  catholicity  for 
their  nationality.  Accordingly,  about  two  years  ago,  some  of 
the  most  venerable  of  their  bishops,  who  were  charged  with  be¬ 
traying  their  country  to  the  Tories,  were  in  the  north  and  south 
hissed  at  public  meetings,  and  hooted  in  the  streets.  The  bit¬ 
terest  denunciations,  the  most  injurious  aspersions,  were  freely 
dealt  out  by  the  people  against  their  chief  pastors  ;  and  but  for 
the  sudden  and  abject  submission  of  OT^onnell  to  the  primate, 
a  religious  insurrection  would  probably  have  been  the  result  of 
the  agitation  against  the  Bequests’  Bilk 
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If  Romanism  itself,  with  all  its  fascination,  had  come  to  the 
people  as  Protestantism  did,  it  would  have  utterly  failed ;  and 
it  did  fail  under  similar  circumstances,  when  introduced  by 
Henry  11. ;  for  it  was  never  cordially  received  beyond  the  pale, 
as  we  showed  on  a  former  occasion,  unvil,  at  the  Reformation, 
it  forsook  the  English  court,  and  siiled  with  the  Irish  patriots. 
This  is  the  grand  secret  of  its  power;  and  great  as  that  |)ower 
is,  it  would  perish  speedily  if,  by  any  arts,  it  could  be  turned 
against  the  national  instinct.  The  following  remarks,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  '  History^  before  us,  are  as  profoundly 
true  as  they  are  eloquent  and  beautiful : — 

*  Much  is  said  of  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  controlling  the 
popular  mind — a  power  which  it  would  be  folly  to  deny,  or  under¬ 
rate  ;  but  does  not  this  very  influence  owe  its  existence  to  another, 
before  which  it  is  compelled,  from  day  to  day,  to  bend  its  plastic 
tbnn — an  authority,  which  is  more  or  less  acknowledged  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  but  in  none  more  than  in  Ireland — the  sympathy  and  will  of 
the  people  ? 

‘  That  which  in  more  educated  countries  is  known  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  public  opinion,  may  be  denominated  in  this  land  public 
feeling.  If  in  other  places  it  finds  the  potent  vehicles  of  the  press  and 
platform,  through  which  to  exert  its  power,  it  flows  here  through  the 
more  subtle  and  electric  channel  of  a  national  instinct.  The  modes 
by  which  mind  is  acted  on  in  this  extraordinary  land,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  perfect  phenomenon.  I'he  mountain,  the  rath,  and  the 
cabin,  are  the  mysterious  channels  of  universal  communication  ;  nor 
is  there  a  district  under  the  sun  where  the  sympathy  of  thought  and 
purpose  are  so  entire.  It  is  this  that  has  made  the  Irish  priesthood, 
and  this  can  and  will  unmake  it/ — p.  54. 

If  ever  Protestnutism  should  put  forth  its  power  on  a  large  scale, 
steadily  and  permanently  on  the  side  of  national  right,  freedom, 
and  humanity,  so  as  to  make  its  beneficent  agency  palpable  to  the 
body  of  the  people,  their  prejudices  against  it  will  melt  as  rapidly 
as  snow  in  the  sunshine.  While  writing,  the  newspaper  press 
brings  us  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  : — ‘  The 
Rev.  W.  Caulfield  was  cheered  by  the  people  last  Sunday  week 
on  his  return  from  church,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  part  he 
has  taken  in  the  relitf  committee  at  Killarney,  as  also  for  his 
letters  in  the  local  jiapers  on  behalf  of  the  labouring  classes.  On 
last  Sunday,  again,  this  inestimable  gentleman  was  met  by  the 
people  returning  from  the  chapel  of  Firries  and  Ilallyhar,  when 
they  took  his  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  dragged  it  all  the 
way  to  his  house.  ]Mr.  Caulfield  is  advocating  voluntary  taxa¬ 
tion  on  all  species  of  property,  and  has  himself  laid  down  live 
per  cent,  on  his  livings  in  Kerry  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor.’ 
\V  hat  would  the  curses  of  a  covetous  priest  avail  against  such  a 
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man  as  this,  if  it  be  seen  that  he  is  honest  in  his  liberality,  and 


(lo^  ^not  mean  to 
W^^ntism  ? 


bribe  the  people  into  a  profession  of  Pro 


'  *•  Protestantism  has  never  been  itself  in  Ireland.  It  has  for¬ 
gotten  honesty  and  consistency.  Not  only  has  it  occasionally 
(lone  evil  that  good  might  come,  but  it  has  never  aimed  at  doing 
good,  except  by  an  evil  process.  It  has  opposed  Jesuitism 
jesuitically,  resisted  tyranny  tyranically,  and  freed  conscience 
by  destroying  conscientiousness.  It  must  be  baptized  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  be¬ 
fore  Ireland  can  trust  it. 


^Vc  arc  glad  to  see  that  the  Baptist  Irish  Society  are  aware  of 
this.  They  say  : — ‘  The  condition  of  society  in  Ireland,  which 
had  to  some  extent  limited  to  a  Protestant  field  exertions  destyned 


to  Lear  on  the  Catholic  population,  has  now  so  much  changed, 
as  to  throw  the  agents  of  this  institution  into  more  direct  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  those  who  once  iden¬ 
tified  the  labours  of  the  Irish  society  w  ith  the  iniyuitoas  practices 


of  nominal  Protestantism^  are  beginning  to  recognize  in  us  the 


stern  foes  of  oppression  and  monopoly,  by  w  hatever  name  they 


mav  call  themselves.  They  arc  no  strangers  to  the  fact  that 
this  society,  dissociated,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  from  a  con- 
ftderacy  in  the  organization  of  its  schools,  which  must  always 
have  more  or  less  crippled  its  energies,  is  now  bracing  up  its 
agency  to  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  principles  of  noncon¬ 
formity.’ — p.  55. 

The  necessity  of  this  change  of  policy  w  ill  be  seen  by  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  Irish  Protestantism. 


Half  the  present  volume  is  occupied  w  ith  an  excellent  outline 
of  this  history,  written  by  the  Kev.  George  Gould,  a  w  ork  which 
is  truly  described  as  highlv  creditable  to  the  industry  and  talents 
of  the  author.  The  information  it  contains  is  selected  w  ith  im¬ 


partial  judgment  from  the  best  authorities,  and  is  condensed 
with  remarkable  skill,  without  any  of  the  flippancy  w  ith  w  hich 
conceited  ignorance  so  often  deals  w  ith  Irish  topics.  This  valu¬ 
able  epitome  furnishes  ample  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  position 
in  regard  to  Irish  Protestantism,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure. 
It  may  be  profitably  read  by  the  friends  and  conductors  of  other 
Irish  societies,  aiul  will,  wx  hope,  induce  in  them  a  similar 
change  ot  policy.  Too  long  have  labours  ‘  designed  to  bear  on 
the  catholic  population,’  been  ‘limited  to  a  Protestant  field,’ 
while  English  Nonconformity  tamely  succumbed  to  Irish 
Orangeism. 


The  Reformation  began  in  Ireland 
gUHge  of  the  country — by  depriving 
hide  by  which  it  could  be  conveyed  to 


by  proscribing  the  lan- 
the  truth  of  the  only  ve- 
the  Irish  heart  !  Bv  an 
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act  of  Henry  viii.  all  spiritual  promotions  were  to  be  given  to 
persons  who  could  speak  English,  and  to  *  none  oiher,*  unless, 
after  four  proclamations  had  been  made  four  several  market 
days  in  the  next  market  town,  no  person  speaking  English  came 
forward  to  take  the  same ;  in  that  case,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
weeks,  the  patron  might  present  ‘  any  honest,  able  man,  albeit, 
he  could  not  speak  English.^  Hut  he  was  required  to  swear 
that  he  *  would  endeavour  himself  to  learn  the  English  tongue 
and  language,  if  he  may  learn  and  attain  the  same  by  possibility,' 
and  also  that  ‘he  would  preach  the  word  of  God  in  English,  if 
he  could  preach.'  This  act  signally  failed.  There  was  little  or 
no  preaching,  and  the  native  language  nourished  even  within 
the  hounds  of  the  English  eolouv  commonlv  know  n  as  ‘  the 
Pale.^ 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  an  interesting  fact  gave 
the  Dublin  authorities  a  hint  of  what  might  he  accomplished  in 
protestantising  the  people,  if  the  word  of  God  had  been  given 
to  them  in  the  tongue  w  herein  they  were  horn.  Dr.  Heath, 
Archbishop  of  York,  sent  over  two  hihles  for  the  two  eathedrals, 
where  the  people  generally  might  come  and  read  them.  To 
peruse  them  crowds  resorted  to  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ's 
Church,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  that  a  bookseller  in  Dublin  of  the  name  of 
John  Dale,  in  loGG,  imported  hihles  from  England,  and  sold 
seven  thousand  copies  within  two  years.  Hut  law  was  preferred 
to  reason,  and  coercion  to  kindness.  In  15G0  the  queen's  su¬ 
premacy  was  established  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  re¬ 
formed  liturgy  enforced,  with  heavy  penalties.  Hut  it  was 
enaeted  that  where  the  English  language  w  as  not  understood, 
the  service  should  he  conducted  in  Latin.  Any  language  for  the 
quecu  hut  Irish  !  Hence,  to  adopt  the  w'ords  of  llallam,  ‘  the 
disciples  of  the  Reformation  were  in  the  most  inconsiderable 
proportion  among  the  Angh)-lrish  colony  as  well  as  among  the 
nation  ;  their  church  was  a  government  without  subjects — a 
college  of  shepherds  without  sheep.'  The  Irish  language  was 
universally  spoken  without  the  pale;  it  had  even  made  great 
progress  witliin  it.  The  clergy  were  principally  of  that  nation  ; 
yet  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  thief  means  through 
which  the  Reformation  had  been  effected  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  nor  even  of  the  regular  liturgy,  was  made  into  that 
tongue  (Constitutional  Hist.,  c.  18). 

Proceeding  on  a  principle  so  radically  false  and  absurd,  the 
Reformation  made  no  progress.  It  was  known  only  for  its  bar¬ 
barous  animosity  to  every  thing  native  and  national.  The 
people  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  not  attending  a  worship 
which  was  to  them  a  mocker}’ — *  mere  dumb  show  and  noise.* 
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They  could  not  hoar  {ijladly  what  they  did  not  understand ;  and 
besides,  they  naturally  resented  the  compulsion  which  made 
them  attend  ap^ainst  their  own  convictions  of  duty.  Hence  re¬ 
ligion  was  driven  into  the  ranks  of  rebellion.  The  nation  was 
conquered  ;  the  populous  and  fertile  districts  of  the  country  were 
cleared  of  man  and  beast,  and  crops,  so  ‘that  whosoever  did 
travel  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  all  Munster,  even  from 

aterford  to  the  head  of  Limerick,  which  is  about  six  score 
miles,  he  should  not  meet  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  savinj;^  in 
towns  or  cities;  nor  yet  see  any  beast,  but  the  very  wolves,  the 
foxes,  and  other  like  ravening  beasts'  (Hollingshed,  quoted  in 
Hallam,  c.  18).  When  the  storm  of  w^ar  had  subsided,  the 
established  church  appeared  again,  like  the  angel  of  death,  to 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  population,  to  enforce  their  attend¬ 
ance  on  her  worship,  with  pains  and  penalties.  In  vain — the 
people  remained  ignorant,  or  drank  in  more  eagerly  and  trust¬ 
ingly  the  instructions  of  their  own  hunted  priests,  in  mountain 
recesses,  wooded  glens,  and  caves  of  the  earth. 

Ulster,  too,  was  confiscated,  and  planted  chiefly  with  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  had  to  maintain  a  hard  struggle  with  pre¬ 
lacy  to  keep  their  faith  and  their  crown.  Their  ministers 
laboured  diligently  and  nobly  in  darkest  times  to  preserve  their 
own  flocks  in  the  truth,  but  they  seemed  to  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  instruct  the  natives,  who,  being  plundered, 
and  therefore  longing  for  restitution  or  revenge,  were  reg.arded 
as  the  common  enemy  : — 

*  We  search  in  vain,*  says  Mr.  Gould,  *  the  records  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  in  this  liour  of  its  triumph,  for  any  evidence  of  a  holy 
and  enlightened  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  catholic  population. 
The  intolerance  that  had  been  manifested  towards  themselves,  they 
now  manifested  towards  the  native  Irish.  At  a  meeting  held  in  April 
1045,  *  the  Presbytery  unto  the  army,'  ‘  made  an  act  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  several  ministers  to  convince  them  of  their  idola¬ 
try  and  errors,  and  bring  them  to  own  the  truth,  or  otherwise  to  enter 
into  process  against  them,  in  order  to  excommunication.  And  they 
appointed  some  of  their  number  to  speak  to  the  general-major,  that 
he  use  that  authority  he  hath  for  forcing  them  out  of  this  part,  and 
wholly  out  of  the  army,  if  they  remain  obstinate.’  Yet  the  native 
Irish,  whom  the  Presbytery  thus  pitied  and  provided  for,  either  had 
not  been  in  the  rebellion,  or  *  had  come  under  protection  ’  to  the 
Protestant  forces!’ 

The  example  of  Bedell  should  have  taught  them  a  diflferent 
lesson.  He  sought  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  own  language ; 
— sympathised  with  them  in  their  afflictions,  and,  though  a 
Protestant  bishop,  his  home  was  sacred  in  the  great  rebellion  : — 
he  was  loved  by  the  natives  while  he  lived,  and  honoured  at  his 
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death.  A  similar  example  of  the  force  of  Christian  feclinjj:  and 
conduct  on  the  Irish  was  exhiliited  in  the  year  179S,  in  regard 
to  the  Quakers  whose  peace  and  voluntary  principle  was  (lulv 
appreciated  ;  for  amidst  the  smokinj'  ruins  of  towns  and  villages, 
the  Friends’  houses  stood  unmolested,  while  those  who  took  the 
sword  perished  by  the  sword. 

During  the  commouwealth  many  Independent  and  Baptist 
ministers  went  over  to  Ireland  as  chaplains  in  the  army  or  as 
missionaries,  all  of  them  being  well-paid  stipendiaries  of  the 
state,  against  w  hose  money  few  had  any  scruples  in  those  days. 
Mr.  Gould  srems  disposed  to  bear  hard  on  the  Independents ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  in  Ireland,  at  all  events,  they  were 
no  better  than  their  neighbours,  except  that  they  i>sed  their 
power  more  zealously  to  promote  education.  But  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  all  alike  relied  on  the  civil 
power  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission.  The  Independents 
and  Baptists  particularly,  who  had  no  people  in  the  country, 
were  as  much  agents  of  the  Government  then,  as  the  same 
classes  arc  now  the  agents  of  the  London  committees  who  em¬ 
ploy  them  on  about  a  tenth  of  the  salary  allowed  to  his  evange¬ 
lists  by  the  liberal  Protector. 

^  The  Independents,’  says  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  History  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterians,  '  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  republican  ascen¬ 
dancy  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  party  in  Ireland;  but 
though  during  the  space  of  ten  years  they  enjoyed,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  a  state  endowment  and  the  support  of  the  civil 
power,  they  utterly  failed  in  establishing  themselves  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  sect  in  the  kingdom.  They  relied  wholly  on  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  government  as  then  administered ;  their  teachers 
resided  exelusively  in  the  garrison  towns  or  within  military 
quarters ;  and  when  at  the  restoration  the  power  of  the  usurpers 
was  overthrown,  almost  all  the  ministers  fled  and  their  congre¬ 
gations  dispersed  ;  and  in  a  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  in  Dublin,  and  perhaps  a  like  number  in  Munster,  not 
an  Independent  church  existed  throughout  the  kingdom.’  This 
learned  professor  has  no  love  for  the  Independent  *  teachers.’ 

The  following  facts  will  perhaps  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

*  Cromwell,  who  was  largely  indebted  to  tlie  Independents  for  his 
elevated  position — first,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  next  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth — was  desirous  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  them  no  less  than 
his  zeal  for  religion,  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  paramount  influ¬ 
ence  in  Ireland.  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
he  invited  ministers  to  come  from  New  England  and  settle  in  it, 
promising  to  encourage  (i.  e.,  well  remunerate  them).  A  reply  to 
these  ‘noble  proposals'  (reprinted  in  Ellis's  ‘  Letters  Illustrative  of 
English  Hstory,'  2nd  series,  v.  3,  No.  300),  intimated  to  him  that  if 
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he  would  establish  their  worship  and  church  government  as  they 
w’ere  established  in  New  England,  and  would  give  them  houses  and 
lands  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country,  would  enable  llieir  people  to 
cross  over  with  them,  would  give  them  a  right  to  choose  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  their  settlement,  and  exempt  them  from  taxes  for  several 
years,  they  would  comply  with  his  invitation!  How  well  must  such 
men  have  understood  our  Lord's  language,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  or  Paul’s  constraining  motive  to  exertion,  ‘the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,’  &c.  But  if  Cromwell  could  not  meet  such 
modest  demands,  he  was  not  the  less  anxious  to  favour  the  progress 
of  Independency  by  such  means  and  agents  as  were  at  his  disposal. 
Uiglitly  judging  that  the  Irish  Presbyterians  sympathised  with  their 
Scottish  brethren,  who  had  crowned  Charles  the  Second  at  Scone  on 
the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1051,  he  allowed  the  commissioners,  who,  during 
his  absence  in  Scotland  administered  the  government  of  Ireland  in 
conjunction  with  Henry  Ireton,  to  shut  out  Presbyterian  ministers 
from  their  pulpits,  to  withold  their  salaries,  and  even  to  banish  them 
from  the  kingdom.  In  their  stead  the  Independents  were  encouraged 
by  his  patronage  and  support  to  an  extent  which  most  persons  might 
deem  incredible,  if  evidence  to  prove  the  statement  were  not  exist¬ 
ing.  In  the  year  1055,  the  ministers  belonging  to  that  body  and  the 
Baptists,  shared  among  them  about  10,000/.  of  the  public  money  as 
their  salaries.  The  total  amount  paid  to  ministers  of  religion  that 
year  was  12,911/.  5s.  4d.,  whilst  the  whole  charge  of  the  civil  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  country  \vas  only  29,800/.’ — Gould,  viii. 

This  was  Church  and  State  connexion  with  a  vengeance. 

Yet  Mr.  Gould  shows  ns  that  the  Independents  had  not  all 
the  good  [or  the  bad]  things  to  themselves.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing  in  ecclesiastical  history  than  the  way  in  which  the 
favour  of  the  ruling  pow  ers  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  it  and 
those  who  have  it  not.  If  conferred  on  our  ow  n  sect,  it  is  merely 
on  account  of  its  pre-eminent  merits  :  if,  unluckily,  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  others,  it  must  have  come  upon  tliem  for  their  sins ! 

'  large  number  of  Baptist  ministers  was  employed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  preaching  ;  and  as  they  were  held  in  repute  by 
the  ruling  powers,'  says  Mr.  Gould,  ‘they  excited  the  envy  and 
animosity  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  parties.  Their 
success  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  opi¬ 
nions,  occasioned  complaints  of  their  ‘  horrible  schisms.’  ‘  And  yet 
alas!  ’  complains  Dr.  Harrison  (and  by  his  complaint,  he  furnishes 
us  with  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  body)  ‘  how  is  this  land  shared 
out  among  persons  of  (this)  persuasion ;  governors  oj  towns  and  cities, 
twelve  at  least;  colonels,  ten  ;  lieutenant -colonels,  three  or  Jour;  majors, 
ten  ;  captains,  nineteen  or  twenty ;  preachers  in  salary  (i.  e.  to  the 
army)  two;  olficers  in  the  civil  list,  twenty-three  ;  and  many  of 
whom  I  never  heard  ’  (I'hurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  91.)  So  great,  indeed, 
was  their  influence,  even  in  1651,  that  when  Cromwell  declared  liim- 
self  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  with  difficulty 
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Fleetwood  and  other  Baptists  composing  the  Irish  council  were  in¬ 
duced  to  proclaim  him.  ...  In  July,  1055,  Henry  Ciomwell  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  *  reside  at  Dublin,  ostensibly  to  command  the 
army,  in  which  he  had  formerly  served  under  his  father;  but  in 
reality,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Fleetwood  and  to  control  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  bigotry  of  the  baptists,  who  still  composed  the  majority  of  the 
council* — Gould,  Ixi. 

Truly,  no  wonder  that  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were 
jealous  when  they  saw  their  Baptist  brethren  thus  faring  sump¬ 
tuously  every  day  at  the  public  expense  I  Mr.  Gould  sensibly 

adds ; — 

‘  It  is  to  this  state-support  that  much  of  the  suspicion,  not  to  say 
direct  hostility,  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  must  be  ascribed. 
The  Presbyterians  saw  the  Baptists  receiving  monies  which  had 
flowed  into  the  government  treasury  from  the  collection  of  tithes 
which  they  themselves  had  formerly  possessed ;  whilst  they  and 
their  brethren  were  discountenanced  by  that  government.  The  In¬ 
dependents,  mortified  at  their  influence  in  the  council,  and  being 
unable,  as  they  had  wished,  to  elTect  a  union  with  them  (so  that,  in 
fact,  the  Baptists  might  be  merged  in  their  body),  though  sharing  in 
these  state  payments,  yet  looked  with  unfriendly  eyes  upon  the  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts  winch  the  Baptists  made  (us  was  manifest  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  employed  and  supported)  to  diffuse  their  opinions 
among  the  people.^ 

Amidst  all  this  zeal  and  rivalry  among  Christians  so  nearly 
agreeing  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  discover  traces  of  an  anxiety  to  diffuse  the  light  of  salvation 
among  the  conquered  and  crushed  natives  of  the  country.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  recorded  ;  at  least,  nothing  was 
ettectually  done,  though,  as  in  our  own  times,  there  may  have 
been  a  great  deal  said  and  sung  and  sighed  and  prayed  uj)on 
the  subject.  If  Cromwell  had  come  to  terms  with  the  New 
Englanders,  how  different  might  liave  been  the  destiny  of  Ire¬ 
land  !  A  little  New  England  in  the  south  of  the  sister  isle ; 
Tipperary  converted  into  the  garden  of  Ireland;  the  'golden 
vale  ^  made  worthy  of  the  name,  not  only  from  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  but  from  the  beauty,  peace,  and  prosperity  reigning  there; 
Independent  Munster  rivalling  Presbyterian  Ulster  in  the 
march  of  social  improvement :  what  a  happy  country  Ireland 
would  have  been  I  And  then  if  the  Baptists  had  made  the 
Shannon  their  Jordan,  and  converted  Connaught  into  a  land  of 
promise,  bringing  its  wide  tracts  of  waste  land  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  setting  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  power  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  bless  a  land,  when  fully  carried  out  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  !  There  w’as  a  time  when  the  Episcopalians  w'ould  per¬ 
haps  have  been  satisfied  with  Leinster ;  and  its  advantages 
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would  have  been  little  enough  to  compensate  for  the  inferiority 
of  their  system.  In  that  case,  (ialway  or  Cork  might  have  be¬ 
come  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  as  Belfast  promises  to  do ;  or 
the  parliament  might  have  sat  in  these  four  great  cities  in  rota¬ 
tion.  Imagine  the  vast  resources  of  that  country  thus  developed 
— the  English  aspect  of  the  whole  country — trade  flourishing 
along  all  its  rivers,  commerce  crowding  all  its  harbours,  the 
shipping  of  America  anchored  in  its  western  bays  I  A  pure  and 
peaceful  Protestantism  would  indeed  have  made  that  land  great, 
glorious,  and  free. 

But  what  would  become  of  the  Catholic  population  all  this 
time  ?  Who  cared  what  became  of  them  ^  What  sect  or  party 
thought  of  asking?  What  has  become  of  the  Red  Americans? 
what  of  the  black  Africans  ?  or  of  any  other  race  of  men  who 
might  have  the  hardihood  to  hinder  the  saints  of  the  seventeenth 
century  from  possessing  the  earth?  They  were  shot,  hanged, 
famished,  banished,  or  enslaved,  and  there  w  as  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  the  native  Irish 
(though  robbed  of  their  land)  might  have  been  educated  in  their 
ow  n  language,  civilized,  elevated,  incorporated,  so  as  to  produce 
a  better  race  than  either  the  Saxon  or  the  Celtic ;  aye,  and  a 
better  Christianity  than  either  Presbyterianism  or  Catliolicism : 
a  religion  with  a  creed  less  dogmatic,  a  piety  more  cheerful,  a 
morality  more  benevolent,  a  social  life  more  free,  genial,  aud 
happy. 

But  instead  of  this  or  anything  like  it,  sect  fought  sect, 
church  damned  church,  party  struggled  against  party  for  secular 
ascendancy ; — till  the  most  despotic  and  least  protestant  section 
of  protestantism  won  the  day,  and  has  reigned  supreme  ever 
since.  And  even  in  their  adversity,  the  '  three  denominations,^ 
instead  of  uniting  for  strength  and  usefulness,  have  not  ceased 
to  strive  against  one  another  I  Our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Gould, 
has  been  somewhat  influenced  by  this  sectarian  spirit  in  draw  ing 
up  his  sketch  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  the  state  of  things  already  described  in  our  author^s 
own  words,  which  may  well  be  denominated  Baptist  ascendancy ; 
for  in  1655,  Baptists  composed  the  majority  of  the  council  in 
Dublin  Castle,  aud  almost  monopolized  the  firovernment  and  the 
army. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that  in  that  same  year  the  Quakers, 
who  were  in  reality  the  most  prosperous  sect  in  the  kingdom, 
were  greatly  persecuted,  seventy-seven  were  imprisoned  in 
Ulster  alone,  and  much  money  w  as  extorted  from  them  in  fines, 
&c.  Mr.  Gould,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  own  account  of 
those  ‘  who  ruled  all*  in  Dublin  Castle,  (see  p.  Ixxi.)  the 
Baptist  governors  of  towns,  colonels,  &c.  &c.,  says,  ‘  These  (per- 
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secutin^)  orders  (of  Henry  Cromwell)  were  obeyed  with  a  readi¬ 
ness  which  excites  our  sorrowful  indignation  against  —  the 
Independents' 

Alas  the  sin  of  persecution  rests  upon  the  head  of  all  sects 
that  ever  had  power,  but  the  Quakers  alone.  They  were  spared 
bv  none,  and  they  did  not  retaliate.  The  Independents  and 
liaptists  were  far  from  carrying  out  their  own  principles  per¬ 
fectly  ;  but  that  their  principles  and  practice  too,  were  much 
better  than  those  which  the  age  counted  orthodox,  ought  to  be 
cheerfullv  admitted  bv  men  of  both  denominations  mutuallv. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  catholics. 
CromwelPs  'decisive  but  cruel’  proceedings,  of  which,  says  Mr. 
Gould,  one  cannot  read  '  without  the  deepest  horror  and  indig¬ 
nation, — horror  at  the  excesses  which  he  permitted,  indignation 
at  his  scandalous  violation  of  the  principles  which  he  avowed,^ — 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  catholics,  and  deprived  them 
of  all  hope.  They  had  previously  two-t birds  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  now  lost  more  than  one  half  of  their  possessions  by 
forfeiture,  and  their  numbers  were  diminished  by  much  more 
than  one-third  during  the  calamities  of  that  period.  The  priests 
however  continued  to  labour  secretly  in  tow  ns,  and  openly  in 
the  mountains,  bogs,  and  woods  of  the  country,  by  their  follow¬ 
ers  loved  and  trusted  as  confessors  and  martyrs.  The  restora¬ 
tion  revived  their  hopes,  and  when  James  came  they  fondly 
thought  their  church  was  about  to  sit  as  a  queen  once  more  ; 
but  Derry,  and  the  Boyne,  and  Aughrim,  and  Limerick,  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  their  mistake.  Then,  with  the  '  glorious  revo¬ 
lution,’  and  the  protestant  settlement,  came  the  penal  code, 
whose  substance  and  scope  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
llallarn  : — 'The  penal  laws  against  papists  have  scarce  a  parallel 
in  European  history,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  protestants  in 
France,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nautz,  who  yet  were 
but  a  feeble  minority  of  the  whole  people.  No  papist  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  school,  or  to  teach  any  in  private  houses,  ex¬ 
cept  the  children  of  the  family.  Severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  such  as  should  go  themselves,  or  send  others  for  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  seas  in  the  Romish  religion;  and  on  probable  in¬ 
formation  given  to  a  magistrate,  the  burden  of  proving  the  con¬ 
trary  was  thrown  on  the  accused ;  the  offence  not  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury,  but  by  justices  at  the  quarter  sessions.  Intermar¬ 
riages  between  persons  of  different  religion,  and  possessing  any 
estates  in  Ireland  were  forbidden ;  the  children,  in  case  of 
either  parent  being  protestant,  might  be  taken  from  the  other 
to  be  educated  in  that  faith.  No  papist  could  be  a  guardian  to 
any  child  ;  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  appoint  some  rela¬ 
tion  or  other  person,  to  bring  up  the  ward  in  the  Protestant 
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religion.  The  eldest  son  being  a  protestant,  might  turn  his 
father's  estate  in  fee  simple  into  a  tenancy  for  life,  and  thus 
secure  his  own  inheritance.  But  if  the  children  were  all  papists, 
the  father's  lands  were  to  be  of  the  nature  of  gavel-kind,  and 
descend  equally  among  them.  Papists  were  disabled  from  pur¬ 
chasing  lands,  except  for  terms  of  not  more  than  thirty-one 
years,  at  a  rent  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full  value.  They 
were  even  to  conform  within  six  months  after  any  title  should 
accrue  by  descent,  devise,  or  settlement,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
to  the  next  protestant  heir ;  a  provision  which  seems  intended 
to  exclude  them  from  real  property  altogether,  and  to  render 
the  other  almost  supererogatory.  Arms,  says  the  poet,  remain  to 
be  plundered  ;  but  the  Irish  legislature  knew  that  the  plunder 
would  be  imperfect  and  insecure  while  the  arms  remained  ;  no 
papist  was  permitted  to  retain  them,  and  search  might  be  made 
by  any  two  justices.  The  bare  celebration  of  catholic  rites  was 
not*  subjected  to  any  fresh  penalties;  but  regular  priests, 
bishops,  and  others  claiming  jurisdiction,  and  all  who  should 
come  into  the  kingdom  from  foreign  parts,  were  banished,  in  pain 
of  transportation,  in  case  of  neglecting  to  comply,  and  of  l)igh 
treason,  in  case  of  returning  from  banishment.  Lest  these 
provisions  should  be  evaded,  priests  were  required  to  be 
registered;  they  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parishes; 
and  rewards  were  held  out  to  informers,  who  should  deteet  the 
violation  of  these  statutes,  to  be  levied  on  the  popish  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  To  have  exterminated  the  catholics  w  ith  the 
sword,  or  expelled  them  like  the  Moriscoes  of  S[)ain,  would  have 
been  a  little  more  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  but  in- 
comparjibly  more  politic.'  (Const.  Hist.  ch.  18.) 

Such  was  the  grand  scheme  which  the  collective  wisdom  of 
two  parliaments  devised  for  the  evangelization  of  a  kingdom, 
after  the  light  of  Christianity  had  been  shining  on  the  nations 
for  1()00  years.  Tliere  is  not  a  base  propensity  in  our  fallen 
nature  to  which  it  did  not  minister  temptation  ;  not  a  virtue  in 
the  human  heart  which  it  did  not  strive  to  undermine ;  nor  a 
noble  passion  which  it  did  not  aim  to  reduce.  It  loosened  the 
tenderest  ties  of  life,  and  poisoned  the  vital  springs  of  society. 
It  rooted  up  confidence,  and  planted  suspicion  in  the  family,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  everywhere.  It  made  mammon,  perfidy  and 
ingratitude,  household  gods,  which  children  were  taught  to 
worship ;  and  it  brought  to  the  altars  of  protestantism  feigned 
consciences  and  rotten  hearts.  Where  it  won  a  convert,  it 
ruined  a  soul;  for  if  natural  religion  be  destroyed,  what  foun¬ 
dation  have  you  left  for  Christianity? 

During  the  whole  century  that  this  system  reigned,  both  the 
established  and  Presbyterian  churches  were  in  the  lowest  state. 
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the  former  especially.  The  penal  laws  gained  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  converts,  while  they  were  in  force,  but  they  were  the  cause 
of  losing  many  more.  Primate  Boulter,  writing  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  get  his  aid  in  founding  the  Charter  Schools,  de¬ 
clared  that  papists  were  increasing,  and  that  great  numbers  of 
‘the  meaner  sort’  of  protestants  were  ‘going  off  to  popery.’ 
Of  the  adults  he  had  no  hope ;  but  he  thought  the  ranks  of  the 
establishment  might  be  recruited  by  the  education  of  deserted 
children  and  orphans,  and  the  children  of  parents  of  whom  one 
was  a  Protestant,  in  which  case  the  law  allowed  their  offspring 
to  be  removed  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  protcstant  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Charter  School  Society  was  accordingly  founded,  and 
amply  endowed.  It  was,  of  necessity,  a  boardintj  establishment ; 
for  if  the  children  lived  with  their  parents  or  friends,  their  con¬ 
version  w  ould  be  impossible.  Every  catholic  they  met  on  the 
road  w  ould  feel  it  a  meritorious  duty  to  whisper  the  catechism 
into  their  ears;  and  natural  affection  would  plead  too  powerfully 
against  protestantism.  Therefore,  neither  parent,  nor  friend, 
nor  priest,  nor  stranger,  was  allowed  to  speak  to  them  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  master,  and  they  were  absolutely  cut  off 
from  all  the  sympathies  of  home,  and  all  a  mother’s  love  and 
care.  Besides,  the  system  w'as  most  viciously  administered. 
The  historv  of  the  world  docs  not  afford  an  instance  of  children 
treated  more  cruelly,  on  pretence  of  educating  them  ;  and  never 
has  ill  usage  more  completely  degraded  the  moral  nature  of  its  vic¬ 
tims.  There  is  an  able  discourse  by  Dr.  ^lassie  a])pcndcd  to  this 
volume,  in  which  he  states  that  each  child  brought  up  in  these 
schools  cost  the  public,  on  an  average,  i;L20  annually  !  This 
sy^tem  was  upheld  for  ninety  years,  at  the  rate  of  j^' 17,001  a 
year,  and  producing,  in  all,  only^  12,7 15  apprentices,  who  did 
not  generally  do  well  in  the  world.  They  were  greatly  perse¬ 
cuted  on  account  of  their  education  ;  for  there  never  were  insti¬ 
tutions  of  any  kind  in  Ireland  execrated  so  much  as  the  Charter 
Schools, 

The  established  church  had  other  educational  funds,  to  a 
large  amount,  under  its  management ;  but  so  far  as  the  spiritual 
or  temporal  interests  of  the  people  at  large  were  concerned,  all 
her  resources  w'erc  unprofitable.  She  was  unfaithful  in  her 
stewardship,  and  whenever  she  did  attempt  anything  in  earnest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  she  miserahlv  failed.  Tlicrcfore,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  ‘  it  was  powerfully  felt  by 
many  British  Christians  that  Ireland  could  only  be  evangelized 
Under  God,  by  voluntarv  efforts  made  by  Christians  unconnected 
with  established  churches’  (p.  2). 

In  1806  the  London  Hibernian  Society  was  established,  ‘to 
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extend  Divine  knowledge  in  Ireland  by  the  ministry  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts, 
by  the  formation  and  support  of  scliools,  and  by  every  other 
lawful  and  prudent  measure  calculated  to  promote  pure  religion, 
morality,  and  loyalty.'  This  society  was  strongly  anti-popish, 
politically  as  well  as  religiously.  It  was  opposed  to  catholic 
emancipation,  and  being  founded  on  the  ‘  catholic'  or  compre¬ 
hensive  principle,  like  most  other  evangelical  societies  of  those 
times,  it  embraced  a  good  many  ehurehmen,  and  chimed  in  w  ith 
the  usual  cries  of  protestant  ascendancy.  Still,  as  education 
was  very  much  needed  in  the  eountry,  and  as  it  disclaimed 
proselytism  in  its  schools,  though  many  of  its  teachers  and  some 
of  its  pupils  were  actually  converted,  and  this  was  admitted  to 
be  the  desired  result  of  its  labours,  and  boasted  of  in  llritain, 
though  denied  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  enabled  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  good.  In  1814  it  gave  up  the  w  ork  of  preaching, 
and  this  led  to  or  was  occasioned  hv,  the  formation  of  the  Irish 
Evangelical,  and  Baplist  Irish  Societies;  the  Baptists  adding 
education  in  the  Itish  language  to  their  other  agencies,  and  con¬ 
fining  their  labours  chiefly  to  Connaught.  They  soon  found 
that  the  time  for  educating  the  people  in  their  native  Language 
had  gone  by  for  ever.  It  is  not  the  language  of  business,  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  it  will  not  enable  a  man  to  get  on  in 
the  world.  However  we  may  regret  that  any  language,  espe¬ 
cially  one  so  primitive,  so  expressive,  so  powerful,  as  the  Gaelic, 
should  cease  to  live ;  its  doom  is  inevitable — die  it  must ;  .and 
the  present  generation  will  see  the  last  of  it.  Had  it  been  the 
vehicle  of  education  and  of  modern  literature,  its  fate  would 
have  been  different ;  or  had  protestants  taken  it  up  a  century 
ago  in  a  kindly  and  national  spirit,  it  would  have  greatly  aided 
their  religion ;  but  to  take  it  up  now"  w  hen  its  owners  have  laid 
it  aside  as  a  cast-off  instrument,  is  preposterous.  In  the  rudest 
districts  reading  in  English  ean  be  just  as  well  taught  as  read¬ 
ing  in  Irish  ;  while,  in  the  former  ease,  you  open  to  the  mind  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  mighty  resources  of 
civilization ;  and  in  the  latter,  only  shadowy  reminiscences  of  a 
by-gone  state  of  existence,  and  of  an  imperfect  civilization 
which  has  perished,  and  will  never  know  a  resurrection. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  preaching  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  to  adults,  who  understand  it  better  than  English ;  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  several  agents  of  this  and  of  other  so¬ 
cieties,  converts  from  Ilomanism,  bom  in  the  west,  and  speaking 
Irish  as  their  vernacular,  have  been  allowed  to  labour  for  years 
in  districts  where  there  is  not  a  word  of  Irish  spoken,  while  the 
valuable  talent  they  possess,  whose  utility  is  so  much  talked  of, 
remains  wholly  unemployed. 
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When  the  *  Irish  Society^  was  formed,  the  Baptist  churches 
were  few  aud  small.  Out  of  eleven,  which  existed  in  high  pros¬ 
perity  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that  period, only 
remained.  Of  these,  it  was  said  by  a  deputation  at  the  time, 
‘  there  is  mnch  to  deplore ;  yet  there  are  those  in  their  commu¬ 
nion  who  are  desiring  and  praying  for  better  days.’  We  believe 
their  communion  was  very  limited,  and  that  their  little  more  than 
nominal  existence  was  preserved,  in  most  cases,  by  endowments, 
which  helped  to  support  their  ministers,  when  they  had  them. 
They,  in  common  with  many  other  protestants  in  the  south,  had 
their  theology  tainted  with  Sandemanianism — with  a  decidedly 
antinomian  tendency;  and  we  have  remarked  with  pain  that 
these  views  have  been  in  many  cases,  perhaps  generally,  taken 
up  and  carried  out  in  a  controversial  spirit  by  scripture-readers 
aud  schoolmasters  employed  by  the  various  societies.  This  evil, 
for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  more  perceptible  in  converts  from 
the  church  of  Home  than  in  others.  This,  with  their  selfish 
habits,  narrow  sympathies,  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  has  made 
the  dissenting  churches  of  Ireland  rather  obstructions  than  aux¬ 
iliaries  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  that  country. 

Of  these  little  churches,  some  belong  to  the  Separatists,  or 
Christian  Brethren,  and  Kellyites.  Dr.  Massie  ciilculatcs  that 
about  sixty  are  Itulependents  and  Baptists.  We  fear  there  are 
few  of  these  in  a  prosperous  state,  especially  in  the  large  cities, 
where  the  cause  of  dissent  has  of  late  years  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing.  Even  Wesleyanism  is  not  able  to  hold  its  ground.  All 
this  retrogression  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  activity 
and  influence  of  the  established  clergy,  who  are  now,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  resolved  that,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  no 
Protestantism  shall  live  in  Ireland  but  their  own. 

This  lamentable  weakness  of  dissent — its  want  of  root  in  the 
soul,  and  the  absence  of  respect  and  confidence  towards  it  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  caused 
by  its  subserviency  to  the  established  church,  and  sympathy 
with  Orangeism  in  all  anti-catholic  movements.  Hence  the 
labours  of  the  dissenting  societies  have  been  identified  '  with  the 
iniquitous  practices  of  nominal  protestantism;’  and  their  mana¬ 
gers  allowed  the  impression  to  exist  on  the  minds  of  their  people 
that  the  Establishment  wjis  ‘  the  bulwark  of  the  lieformation.’ 
Hence,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  existence  of  the  feeblest 
evangelical  preaching  in  *  the  church,’  or  the  least  approach  to¬ 
wards  ‘  political  dissent,’  out  of  it,  afforded  a  pretext  to  '  spiritu¬ 
ally-minded’  church  members  to  seek  a  more  fashionable  sanc¬ 
tuary  ;  to  which  they  have  been  indeed  constantly  solicited  by 
the  now  indefatigable  clergy  of  that  communion — indefatigable. 
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we  mean,  wherever  dissent  stands  in  their  way ;  but  elsewhere 
taking  matters  very  easy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Carlile,  formerly  a  commissioner  of  education  in 
Ireland,  and  once  a  member  of  every  committee  in  Dublin,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  religious  improvement  of  the  country,  in  ^speech 
delivered  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Churcb,  and 
lately  published,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  large  experience, 
that  all  these  means  were  sadly  inefficient  so  far  as  the  Catholic 
population  were  concerned.  AVe  are  afraid  that  the  same  must 
be  said  with  regard  to  our  Irish  Missionary  Societies.  There  is 
a  serious  fault  somewhere.  The  right  plans,  we  fear,  have  not 
yet  been  adopted.  AVe,  therefore,  recommend  Dr.  Carlile^s 
pamphlet  to  the  prayerful  attention  of  our  readers.* 

The  neat  little  volume  which  has  suggested  these  remarks, 
contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Society.  But  how  little  is  recorded  in  the  shape  of  statis¬ 
tical  results,  compared  with  what  might  have  been  expected, 
especially  in  the  preaching  department !  The  schools,  however, 
have  done  great  good.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
some  of  them  in  the  west,  and  seeing  them  crow  ded  with  Roman 
Catholic  children.  Yet,  though  justly  proud  of  their  own  schools, 
it  is  in  no  grudging  spirit  the  committee  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  utility  of  the  national  svstem,  which  they  regard  as  ‘a 
means  of  diftusing  light  more  powerful  than  any  other  in  exist¬ 
ence.^ — p.  50. 

*  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  system  of  education, 
in  the  national  schools,  is  capable  of  accomplishing  the  objects  imine- 
Qiately  contemplated  in  the  schools  of  this  society.  Free  as  the 
latter  are  from  denominational  bias,  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  free 
from  evangelical  peculiarity  in  their  examinations,  and  that  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  platform  of  the  naticnal  schools  will  admit. 
And  without  disparagement  to  those  noble  institutions,  which  afford  as 
much  facility  for  evangelical  instruction,  as  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  could  possibly  be  looked  for,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that,  to 
the  catholic  population,  the  means  of  saving  knowledge  and  impres¬ 
sion  in  our  schools  are  such,  as  the  committee  feel  it  their  solemn 
duty  to  cherish  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.’ — p.  ol. 

AYe  find  here  a  list  of  the  various  officers  of  the  society  in 
London  from  its  foundation.  AVe  are  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
the  same  honour  done  to  its  missionaries.  In  sueh  a  permanent 
record,  they  and  the  ehurches  which  they  have  planted  should 
not  have  been  forgotten.  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  hint  that 
this  intimates  a  state  of  things  which  requires  a  remedy,  though 

•  It  is  entitled,  *  Justice  in  Spiritual  Things  to  Ireland.* 
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we  believe  the  Baptist  Society  needs  it  less  than  others,  namely, 
the  miserably  dependent  and  needy  circumstances  in  which  they 
leave  their  agents  in  Ireland,  where,  above  all  other  countries, 
poverty  and  the  want  of  ‘  respectability,^  deprive  a  minister  of 
moral  influence.  Andrew  Fuller  was  a  wise  man.  lie  advised 
the  first  secretary,  ^Tr.  Ivimey,  ‘  to  be  more  anxious  to  do  the  work 
than  to  get  money — to  be  choice  in  the  selection  of  itinerants,  and 
to  be  less  eager  to  do  much,  than  to  doit  well.^  Choice  men  for 
itinerants  cannot  be  had  unless  they  are  properly  paid  and  properly 
treated.  Hitherto,  Irish  missionary  societies  have  been  guided 
by  a  wretched  parsimony,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  burdened 
with  a  number  of  inefficient  men, — who  enjoyed  the  same  remu¬ 
neration  as  the  most  talented,  useful,  and  successful.  Then  the 
ruling  body,  besides  being  virtucally  irresponsible,  self- 
appointed,  and  acting  secretly,  could  of  necessity  know  very 
little  of  the  actual  state  of  their  agencies, — the  most  worthless 
often  making  them  believe  by  his  reports,  that  he  was  the  most 
useful.  Depending  for  information  on  private  communications, 
often  so  contradictory  in  their  character,  «as  to  leave  the  com¬ 
mittees  in  doubt  what  to  do,  they  generally  did  nothing ;  but 
left  things  to  take  their  course.  The  old  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  (we  hope  we  may  call  it  so — )  was  certainly  not  very 
creditable  to  us  as  nonconformists.  Some  remarks  on  this 
subject  appeared  lately  from  an  English  correspondent  in  the 
^New  England  Puritan,^  to  which,’in  closing  these  observations, 
we  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  time  for  us  to  look 
our  anomalies  in  the  face,  and  remove  them  if  we  can  : — 

‘  Nearly  all  these  voluntary  societies  are  ruled  despotically  by  a 
perpetual  oligarchy !  Such  a  state  of  things  among  episcopalians 
should  not  surprise  us,  because  it  accords  with  the  genius  of  their 
system.  But  among  congregationalists — among  those  who  are  the  - 
foremost  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — it  is  certainly  a 
startling  anomaly.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  constitution  and 
working  of  one  of  these  bodies.  Any  person  may  become  a  member 
by  subscribing  a  guinea  a  year.  The  anniversary  is  held  in  London, 
wtiere  the  committee  sits.  This  committee  was  appointed  at  the 
first  general  meeting,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  it  has  perpetuated 
itsell  ever  since  !  It  consists  of  some  pastors  and  deacons  of  the 
London  churches.  They  draw  up  their  report,  and  resolutions,  one 
of  which  embraces  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  i.  e.,  a 
list  of  themselves,  and  any  friends  they  may  choose  to  add  to  their 
number. 

‘The  subscribers,  or  constituents,  know  nothing  of  the  report  or 
resolutions  till  they  are  read  and  proposed  at  the  public  meeting. 
But  does  not  this  proceeding  involve  responsibility  ?  Not  at  all. 
The  assembly  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  flocks  of  the  respective 
pastors  on  the  committee,  with  a  few  friends  from  the  country,  and 
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as  many  of  the  general  public  as  can  be  attracted  by  placards  and 
advertisements.  The  great  object  of  the  anniversary  is  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public,  so  as  to  excite  interest  and  get  funds.  Suppose 
some  person  were  to  rise  and  move  an  amendment  to  any  of  the 
resolutions ;  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  either  he 
would  not  get  a  hearing  at  all,  or  some  popular  speaker  would  rise 
to  assail  him  with  wit  and  ridicule,  as  an  enemy  to  the  cause,  so  that 
he  should  be  overwhelmed  with  the  hisses  and  jeers  of  the  meeting. 
Therefore,  no  one  ever  attempts  such  a  thing  on  the  platform  of  a 
missionary  society.* 

Notwithstauding,  however,  the  remarks  which  we  have  felt 
constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make,  we  entirely  concur  in 
the  following  conclusion  as  to  the  general  result  of  evangelical 
labours  in  Ireland, — and  surely  it  is  sufficient  to  lead  all  the 
friends  of  that  country  to  thank  God,  and  take  courage  ! 

*  The  present  changes  in  the  aspect  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  the 
universal  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  unquestionably 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  efforts  of  this  and  kindred  societies, 
especially  in  the  educational  department,  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
A  vast  number  of  the  present  generation  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Ireland  have  passed  through  their  schools,  and  have  there  imbibed 
a  taste  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  habit  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  too  much  therefore  to  say,  that  to  such  an 
agency,  under  God,  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  the  success  even  of 
those  institutions,  which,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  are  conducting 
the  rising  youth  of  Ireland  to  mental  independence  and  social  pros¬ 
perity,  and  paving  the  way  for  their  ultimate  redemption  from  the 
double  thraldom,  that  so  long  has  held  its  interesting  and  noble 
people.’ — p.  55. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  instructive  and  interesting 
volume  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Nearly  all  our  blunders 
about  Ireland,  religious  and  political,  may  be  ascribed  to  our 
ignorance  of  her  history.  We  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  dark, 
and  so  we  have  been  stumbling  on  till  w^e  are  now  arrived  at 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  May  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands 
learn  righteousness  from  the  judgments  that  are  abroad. 


Art.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  late  Christmas  Evans,  of  Wales.  By  David 
Rhys  Stephen.  l2mo.  London:  Aylott  and  Jones. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  regret  tlie  tame  and 
spiritless  character  of  religious  biographies.  With  every  dispo¬ 
sition  to  do  tliem  justice,  and  with  many  feelings  which  incline 
to  a  very  charitable  view  both  of  their  subjects  and  of  their 
authors,  we  are  yet  at  a  loss  to  discover  an  adequate  cause 
for  their  publication,  or  to  conjecture  any  possible  benefit  which 
can  accrue  from  them.  In  many  cases,  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  subjects  of  these  memoirs  present  no  points  of  strong  in¬ 
terest  ;  while  in  others,  their  position  and  services  arc  exagge¬ 
rated  by  a  partial  friendship,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
publicity  which  is  sought.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  fact  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  significant  of  something  worse.  It  is  a  morbid 
symptom,  and  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  more  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  religious  world.  The  mediocre  cliaractcr  of  the 
men  whose  biographies  load  our  table,  is  proof  of  the  low 
standard  both  of  religious  and  of  intellectual  worth,  which 
obtains  amongst  us.  Their  authors,  of  course,  regard  them  as 
above  the  ordinary  level — as  distinguished  by  qualities  which 
merit  record — as  deserving  to  live  in  the  memory  of  others  on 
account  of  the  eminent  services  they  rendered,  or  the  bright 
example  of  Christian  virtue  which  their  lives  furnished.  In  a 
vast  number  of  cases,  this  is  pure  delusion — a  mere  fiction — 
which  would  provoke  reproof,  were  not  a  deeper  and  more  sober 
feeling  induced  by  the  moral  bearings  of  the  case.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  the  biographers  arc  more  open  to  censure  than  their 
heroes.  The  latter  lived  through  their  years,  worthy  and  esti¬ 
mable  it  may  be,  without  thinking  of  notoriety,  or  even  dream¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  held  up  to  the  generation  after  them  as 
rare  patterns  of  Christian  excellence.  They  fulfilled  their  vo¬ 
cation  according  to  their  own  view  of  it,  and  there  the  matter 
would  have  ended.  But  their  biographers  officiously  step  in,  to 
prevent  so  desirable  a  termination;  and  the  religious  world  is  in 
consequence  flooded  with  books,  which  had  better  never  have 
been  written,  as  their  whole  influence  serves  to  deteriorate  the 
intelligence  and  the  piety  of  the  age.  A  corrector  view  of  the 
Christian  life,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  its  nature,  a  more  earnest 
sympathy  with  its  large  and  practical  bearings,  would  have 
disclosed  deficiencies  in  the  character  of  their  lierocs  which 
must  have  restrained  the  love  of  authorship,  and  saved  reli¬ 
gious  people  a  large  expenditure  of  money  and  of  time.  Their 
labours,  how  ever,  are  but  the  proof  of  their  ignorance,  whilst  the 
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reception  pjiven  to  them  is  one  of  the  worst  indications  of  the 
intelligence  and  religion  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
the  influence  of  this  species  of  religious  literature  without  a 
painful  impression  of  the  injury  which  is  done.  Constituting, 
as  such  works  do,  a  large  proportion  of  the  reading  of  many  of 
our  young  people,  they  go  far  to  account  for  the  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalism  and  feeble-inindedness  which  prevail  in  the  religious 
world.  We  attribute  greatly  to  this  cause  that  want  of  elear 
and  well-defined  conclusions  on  religious  truth,  that  dearth  of 
sterling  information,  that  want  of  healthful  self-reliance,  that 
vague  and  mystical  estimate  of  practical  Christianity,  and  that 
morbid  shrinking  from  the  more  fearless  and  masculine  exhi¬ 
bition  of  religious  principle,  with  which  we  are  frequently 
doomed  to  meet.  A  hot-housc  plant,  incapable  of  bearing  the 
sweet  breath  of  heaven,  is  substituted  for  the  sturdy  oak,  which 
the  blasts  of  a  thousand  winters  fail  to  uproot.  And  even  where 
a  worthy  subject  is  found,  the  mode  of  treating  it  is  rarely  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  theme.  But  this  is  a  fruitful  topic,  and  we  must  not 
pursue  it  now.  Another  opportunity  will  speedily  be  supplied, 
when  we  may  enter  on  it  more  fully  than  other  matters  permit 
at  present. 

We  therefore  hasten  to  the  volume  before  us,  the  subject  of 

which  was  every  wav  worthy  of  the  distinction  conferred  on 

_  ♦  •> 

him.  The  life  of  Christmas  Evans  merited  record.  To  have 
permitted  the  memory  of  such  a  man  to  die  would  have  been  to 
do  wrong  to  suceceding  times.  Ilis  biography  is  rich  in  senti¬ 
ment— every  part  of  it  is  suggestive;  and  if  Mr.  Stephen  has 
not  unfolded  them  as  completely  as  we  could  wish,  we  excuse 
his  brevity,  from  the  rareness  of  the  ottence.  There  are  also 
marks  of  haste,  or  rather  of  the  want  of  completeness  and  re¬ 
vision  in  his  style,  which  we  hope  to  see  corrected  in  a  future 
edition. 

Christmjis  Evans  was  born  in  Cardiganshire,  December  25, 
1766.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker  of  very  humble  means,  who 
seems  to  have  eared  little  about  the  culture  of  his  son.  Ilis 
boyhood  was  consequently  passed  in  utter  neglect,  and  when, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  transferred,  in  his  ninth  year, 
to  his  maternal  uncle,  his  eondition  was  not  improved.  *  It 
would  be  difficult,’  he  observes,  ‘  to  find  a  more  unconscionable 
man  than  James  Lewis,  in  the  whole  course  of  a  wicked  world.’ 
Christmas  remained  with  his  uncle  six  years,  and  afterwards 
worked  on  other  farms  for  his  daily  subsistence.  ‘  Thus,’  says 
Mr.  Stephen,  ‘  did  he  spend  his  youth  in  a  servile  condition,  in 
the  direst  poverty,  and  without  either  friend  or  home.  Of  books 
he  knew  nothing  ;  with  men  of  general  intelligence  he  had  no 
acquaintance  ;  and  his  very  condition  in  life  condemned  him 
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to  association  M’ith  whatever  was  rude,  imreflectinfj,  and  hrntal, 
in  his  neijjhbourhood.’  From  his  boyhood,  he  appears  to  have 
been  exercised  with  ^  the  fear  of  death,’  an  element  prohal)ly 
of  liis  future  religious  character,  thougli  notin  itself  distinctively 
religious.  It  preserved  him  from  sinking  into  the  utter  thought¬ 
lessness  and  inditference  which  prevailed  around  him,  and  by 
keeping  the  future  and  spiritual  before  liis  mind,  prepared  him 
to  sympathize  with  the  religious  movement  which  was  speedily 
to  occur  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  philosophy  of  man’s  moral 
nature  is  deep  and  mystical,  and  who  shall  say  what  connexion 
subsisted  between  the  terror  of  the  farmer’s  boy,  and  the  manly 
and  earnest  piety  of  the  future  preacher?  That  there  was  such 
a  connexion,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  >vhat  was  its  degree,  and  iu 
what  way  it  contributed  to  the  result,  we  know  not.  To  trace 
out  and  discover  such  afTinities  will,  probably,  be  amongst  the 
occupations  of  a  brighter  and  happier  world. 

*  01  the  whole  of  this  period  of  his  life,  and  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  his  seeking  membership  in  the  church  under  Mr.  Davies’s 
care,  Christmas  Evans  says,  ‘  I  was  disturbed  by  certain  operations 
of  mind,  which,  I  believe,  w’ere  not  common,  from  my  ninth  year 
upwards.  The  fear  of  dying  in  an  ungodly  state  especially  affected 
me,  and  t))is  apprehension  clung  to  me  till  1  was  induced  to  rest 
upon  Christ.  All  this  was  accompanied  by  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  Redeemer  ;  and  now,  in  my  seventieth  year,  I  cannot  deny  that 
this  concern  was  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  grace  on  my  spirit,  although 
mingled  with  much  darkness  and  ignorance.  During  a  revival  which 
took  place  in  the  church  under  the  care  of  Mr.  David  Davies,  many 
young  people  united  themselves  with  that  people,  and  1  amongst 
them.  What  became  of  the  major  part  of  these  young  converts  I 
have  never  known,  but  I  hope  God’s  grace  followed  them  as  it 
did  me,  the  meanest  of  the  whole.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  awaken¬ 
ing  was  the  desire  for  religious  knowledge  that  fell  upon  us. 
Scarcely  one  person  out  of  ten  could,  at  tiiis  time,  and  in  those 
neighbourhoods,  read  at  all,  even  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
We  bought  Bibles  and  candles,  and  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  in  the  evening,  in  the  barn  of  Penyralltfawr ;  and  thus,  in 
about  one  month,  I  was  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  my  mother  tongue. 
I  was  vastly  delighted  with  so  much  learning.  Tliis,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  me,  but  1  borrowed  books,  and  learnt  a  little  English. 
Mr.  Davies,  my  pastor,  understood  that  1  thirsted  for  knowledge, 
and  took  me  to  his  school,  where  I  staid  for  six  months.  Here  I 
went  through  the  Latin  Grammar;  but  so  low  where  my  circum¬ 
stances  that  I  could  stay  there  no  longer.’  ’ — p.  5. 

The  church  to  which  he  thus  united  himself  in  his  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  year,  was  of  the  Preshyterian  order,  and  at  this 
period  had  declined  from  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  its  founders, 
and  was  in  a  course  of  descent  towards  Unitarianism,  in  which 
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it  finally  rested.  The  pastor,  Mr.  David  Davies,  was  an  Arian 
universally  respected  for  his  estimable  qualities,  and  evidently 
solicitous  to  cultivate  the  talents  which  he  saw  in  young  Evans. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  some  light  thrown  on  the 
character  and  history  of  this  religious  revival.  The  occurrence 
of  such  an  event  under  an  Arian  ministry,  challenges  atten¬ 
tion,  and  could  scarcely  fail,  if  candidly  examined,  to  elicit  iin- 

fortant  principles  in  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  administration. 

t  was  an  unusual  circumstance,  and  we  counsel  Mr.  Stephen, 
in  the  event  of  a  second  edition  of  his  volume,  to  give  the  case 
his  best  attention.  Whatever  labour  may  be  involved  in  ilie 
research,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  instruction  obtained  on 
the  practical  tendencies  of  the  Christian  faith. 

No  sooner  had  Christmas  Evans  experienced  the  power  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth  on  his  own  mind,  than  he  desired  to  communicate 
it  to  others.  This  w  as  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  the  fixed  laws  of  the  moral  world.  The  mystical 
priesthood,  of  which  ecclesiastical  history  records  so  much,  is 
unknown  to  the  authoritative  standard.  Tlie  inspired  volume  in¬ 
vests  the  minister  of  religion  with  no  special  virtue,  but  regards 
him  simply  as  the  exponent  and  enforcer  of  truths  which  his 
own  heart  entertains,  and  by  which  his  life  is  guided.  Such 
was  the  view  entertained  by  Christmas  Evans,  and  as  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  did  not  permit  any 
of  its  members  to  preach  until  they  had  received  academical 
training,  his  first  efforts  were  unsauctioned  by  authority,  and 
were  therefore  somewhat  out  of  order.  His  own  view  s  of  Divine 
truth  were,  at  this  time,  confused  and  partial,  and  he  w^as  sub¬ 
jected,  in  consequence,  to  great  mental  distress.  Happily  for 
himself  and  the  church  at  large,  he  had  occasional  opportunities 
of  hearing  some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  connexion,  from  w  hom  he  obtained  a  cletu’er  insight 
into  the  mediatorial  character  of  the  Christian  economy.  ‘  One 
can  conceive,*  says  his  biographer,  ‘  liow  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takeable  manner  in  which  these  great  men  preached  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  must  interest,  instruct,  and  expand  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  young  Presbyterian.'  About  the  same  time, 
he  became  acquainted  with  some  members  of  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination,  which  led  to  an  examination  of  their  distinctive 
tenet,  and  resulted  in  his  joining  their  fellowship  in  his  twenty- 

first  vear. 

_ • 

The  state  of  the  Nonconformist  ministry  in  Wales  at  this 
time,  was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  possessed  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  the  ministry  of  England ;  w  as  too  con¬ 
tracted,  stationary,  and  formal ;  contented  itself  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  prescribed  order  of  services,  and  knew  nothing  of 
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that  intense  zeal  which  made  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  t^ospel.^  Mr. 
Stephen  alludes  to  this  in  the  commencement  of  his  second 
chapter,  and  while  admitting  the  excellencies,  candidly  points 
out  the  defects,  of  the  existing  ministry.  He  says — aiul  his 
words,  we  fear,  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  at  the  present 
day 

‘The  condition  of  the  Christian  ministry  amongst  the  Welsh  Non¬ 
conformists,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism,  it  is  allowed 
by  all  well-informed  on  the  subject,  was  very  feeble  and  inefficient. 
Learned  men  and  good  preachers  they  hud  amongst  them,  but  their 
labours  were,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhoods;  and  when  they  went  from  home,  it  was  to  visit  other 
churches  of  the  same  order,  generally  at  great  distances,  and  the 
country  lying  between  they  left  as  it  was,  scarcely  delivering  a  sermon 
unless  it  was  at  the  house  of  some  friend,  already  a  member  of  one 
of  the  churches.  As  to  their  preaching  at  home,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  was  generally  judicious  and  well  prepared- 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  much  of  the  Welsh  preaching  at  this  hour — 
but  it  w'as  cold,  unimpassioned,  and  comparatively  fruitless.  It  did 
not  abound  in  popular  topics,  was  not  conceived  in  a  popular  spirit, 
and  was  not  addressed  to  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  they  knew 
little  of  it,  and  but  little  of  the  existence  of  the  dissenting  churches  ; 
these  communities  willingly  hid  the  light  that  was  in  them,  so  that 
they  might  have  quiet,  and  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  their  own  privileges, 
hear  their  own  preachers,  and  indulge  their  own  hopes  of  future  hap¬ 
piness.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  utterly  neglected,  alike  by  the 
Established  church  and  the  Dissenters.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
this  was  a  fearful  falling  off  from  the  practice  of  the  founders  of  the 
several  churches ;  all  of  whom  were  devoted  itinerants — traversing 
the  country  with  a  zeal  which  no  dangers  could  diminish — *  going 
everywhere  preaching  the  word.*’  Their  descendants,  however,  had, 
by  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  become  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
achieved  for  them,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  ambition  beyond  that  of 
keeping  things  as  they  were.  The  preaching  of  the  clerical  Method¬ 
ists  and  of  Ilowel  Harris  speedily  disturbed  this  ‘inglorious  ease,' 
and  aroused  the  country  throughout.  The  difference  as  to  the 
matter  of  the  sermons  delivered  by  these  apostolic  men,  as  compared 
with  those  delivered  by  the  Nonconformists,  in  their  meeting-houses, 
would  be  very  little,  and  confined  principally  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  itinerants  introduced  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  exhibited  it  in  its  most  prominent  and  obvious  aspects ; 
but  the  distinction  of  the  new  ministry  was  in  its  manner  and  spirit. 
It  was  not  the  mere  declaration  and  exposition  of  certain  acknow¬ 
ledged  dogmas;  but  it  was  a  message  from  God  to  the^conscience 
and  heart  of  the  hearer.  It  assumed  all  the  directness,  clearness, 
and  urgency  of  a  personal  communication,  so  that  the  hearer  was 
obliged  to  feel  himself  immediately  interested ;  the  whole  business 
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was  80  pressing  that  it  commanded  attention  at  once,  there,  and  then  ; 
there  was  no  avoiding  the  personal  applicability  :  the  conscience 
confessed,  *  1  am  the  man;’  the  heart  cried  out.  ‘  What  shall  J  do 
to  be  saved?'  God  had  not  given  to  those  great  preachers  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  love,  and  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  Tins 
feeling  of  intense  and  accumulating  earnestness  would  graduallv 
gather  about  the  olden  Dissenting  churches,  and  at  length,  by  various 
channels,  enter  into  them,  and  materially  alfect  their  deliberations 
and  proceedings.  Still  it  must  not  be  denied  that  the  more  aged 
pastors  exhibited  great  caution,  and  no  little  hesitancy  in  the  matter. 
As  Watts  and  Doddridge  feared  for  Whitefield,  and  gave  him  some 
very  prudent  counsel,  so  Mhe  regular'  Nonconformists  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  feared,  setting  themselves  on  their  guard,  and  being  not  dis¬ 
inclined  to  vaticinate  a  little.  Good  men  !  they  had  never  felt  the 
pressure  of  such  immitigable  intensity,  that  nothing  but  prodigious 
labour  could  give  it  exercise,  and  nothing  but  the  salvation  ot  men 
could  give  it  recompense.  The  infusion  of  this  zeal  into  their  churches 
they  regarded  with  some  doubt  and  some  jealousy ;  they  called  it 
*  the  new  fire,' and  ‘the  strange  fire,’  and  tremulously  feared  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  might  ensue.' — pp.  17 — 19. 

One  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  at  Aberduar,  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  new  preachers,  and  his  infiuence  on  ^Ir.  Evans 
was  eminently  beneficial.  A  revival  took  place  in  the  church, 
and  a  sense  of  defectiveness,  in  his  mode  of  exhibiting  religious 
truth,  led  the  young  preacher  to  adopt  various  expedients  for 
remedying  the  evil.  Ilis  own  brief  account  of  his  mental  con¬ 
flicts  will  best  exhibit  his  condition  at  this  period : — 

*  I  was  brought  soon,'  he  says,  *  to  preach  in  company  with  other 
preachers,  and  I  found  them  altogether  better  and  godlier  preachers 
than  I  was;  I  could  feel  no  influence,  no  virtue  in  my  own  sermons. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  owing  to  my  habit  of  committing 
my  sermons  carefully  to  memory,  and  that  I  thus  superseded  the  Di¬ 
vine  aid  ;  while  I  supposed  other  preachers  had  theirs  direct  from 
heaven.  1  accordingly  changed  my  plan,  and  would  take  a  text  and 
preach  from  it  without  preparation,  saying  whatever  would  come 
uppermost  at  the  time ;  but  if  it  was  bad  before,  it  was  now  still 
worse,  for  1  had  neither  sense,  nor  warmth,  nor  life  ;  but  some  weakly 
intonation  of  voice  that  affected  no  one.  It  was  painful  to  me  to 
hear  my  own  voice  in  prayer  or  in  preaching,  as  it  seemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  hard  heart.  I  travelled  much  in  this  condition,  thinking 
every  preacher  a  true  preacher  but  myself;  nor  had  I  any  confidence 
in  the  light  I  had  upon  Scripture,  I  considered  everybody  to  be  be¬ 
fore  myself,  and  was  frequently  tortured  with  fears  that  I  was  still  a 
graceless  man.  7  have  since  seen  GocTs  goodness  in  all  this,  for  thus 
was  I  kept  from  falling  in  love  with  my  own  gifts,  which  has  happened  to 
many  young  men,  and  has  been  their  ruin,* 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  attended  an  association  meeting 
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in  Breconshire,  when  tlie  brethren  urged  on  him  the  great  need 
for  additional  preachers  which  existed  in  the  north  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  and  intrcated  him  to  accompany  tlicm  tliithor.  With 
this  request  he  complied,  and  settled  at  Ideyn,  where  the  Bap¬ 
tists  were  few'  and  poor.  From  tins  period  he  experienced  a 
remarkable  change  in  his  views  and  feelings.  ‘  I  then  felt/  he 
records,  ‘  that  I  died  to  tne  law  ;  aliandoned  all  hope  of  pre¬ 
paring  myself  to  apply  to  the  Uedeeiner ;  and  realised  the  life 
of  faith  and  depeinlenee  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  for  my 
justiHcation.'  The  cttect  of  these  altered  view’s  was  perceptible 
in  his  ministry,  and  God  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of  his 
grace.  Referring  to  this  event,  in  a  memoir  of  a  brother  minis¬ 
ter,  written  in  1827,  he  says,  in  his  own  special  style  : — 

*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  discouragement  that  the  red 
leaves  of  the  rose  of  his  ministry  were  unfolded  ;  and  it  is  marvellous 
to  the  writer  to  remember  that  it  was  in  the  same  place,  twenty-eight 
years  before,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to  insert  the  colour, 
tofix  the  form,  and  to  mature  the  fruit  of  tus  own  ministry.  Whatever 
growth  lias  taken  place  since,  the  form  arul  tlie  colour  of  the  flower 
have  remained  the  same.  Difficulties  and  oppositions  are  frequently 
more  nutritious  than  ease  and  prosperity.  ‘  Is  any  among  you 
afflicted  :  let  him  pray.’  The  great  reason  why  both  of  us  received 
this  new  power  to  our  ministry  in  the  most  discouraging  place  the 
Ba[)tists  have  in  Wales,  was,  tliat  it  was  there  the  Holy  Spirit  put 
the  cause  c<f  Clirist  in  the  heart,  till  we  became  distressed  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  and  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom 
upon  earth.  It  is  in  proportion  as  w'e  love  Christ,  and  aie  jealous 
for  his  name,  and  have  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  two  unquenchable 
flames  burning  in  our  bosoms,  that  we  siiall  pray  and  wrestle  with 
God  for  his  blessing  to  give  strength  and  authority  to  our  preaching, 
and  that  grace  shall  be  poured  upon  our  lips  until  our  w’ords  descend 
as  the  dew  on  the  tender  grass.’ — p.  23. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  Llcvn.  Various  circumstances 
tended  to  his  removal,  amongst  w  hich  it  is  painful  to  record,  in 
his  own  words,.  ‘  the  w'ant  of  practical  godliness  in  some  of  the 
preachers  that  have  been  there;  the  absence  of  an  humbled 
evangelical  taste  in  the  ministry,  and  the  prominence  of  a  sour, 
condemnatory  temper,  burning  up  everything,  like  the  scorch¬ 
ing  heat  of  summer,  until  not  a  green  blade  is  to  be  seen  ;  and, 
lastly,  serious  defects  of  character,  both  as  to  mind  and  heart, 
in  many  of  the  leading  members.' 

From  Lleyn  he  removed  to  Anglcsea,  December  25,  1792  ; 
and  it  is  w'ortliy  of  remark  tliat  the  pecuniary  temptation  held 
out  to  him  was  a  salary  of  seventeen  pounds  a  year.  The  Bap¬ 
tists  of  Anglesea  w  ere  at  this  time  sadly  distracted,  and  Christ- 
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mas  Evans  consequently  found  his  new  eharge  in  a  most  dis¬ 
couraging  state.  Mr.  Stephen  tells  us  : — 

*  'I'he  hearers  hud  been  driven  away,  and  it  was  found  no  easy  task 
to  regain  them,  and  to  re-inspire  tlie  people  with  feelings  of  respect 
towards  a  Baptist  minister,  llis  first  step  was  very  characterislic  : 
he  exhorted  all  the  members  to  keep  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to 
humble  themselves  before  God  on  account  of  the  sin  of  their  divi¬ 
sions,  to  cry  for  mercy  and  the  restored  light  of  his  countenance. 
meeting  of  this  character  was  held  at  Llanerchymedd.  *  After  that 
meeting,*  he  observes,  *  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  us, — to  increase 
our  hearers,  and  to  bring  many  to  Christ.*  Mr.  Evans  then  divided 
the  island  into  four  districts,  so  that  by  preaching  at  three  places 
every  Lord*s  day,  he  might  be  able  to  visit  every  little  band  of  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  hold  a  h^abbath  service  once  a  month.  To  this  he  added 
untiring  labours  during  the  week:  visiting  the  people  at  these  great 
distances, keeping  church-meetings, attending  to  all  the  church  atfairs, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  looking  out  for  sites  for  places  of  worship;  getting 
money — borrowing  it,  of  course — to  erect  these  *  houses  of  prayer,’ 
and  burdening  himself  with  much  of  the  labour  connected  with  the 
superintendence  of  such  work,  and  with  all  the  care,  *  The  burden  of 
the  day*  he  resolutely  bore,  and  'the  heat  thereof*  he  as  courage¬ 
ously  endured;  satisfied,  yea,  more  than  satisfied,  when  the  Head  of 
the  Church  vouchsafed  to  smile  upon  his  spirit,  and  make  his  labours 
a  blessing.* — p.  33. 

!Mr.  Evans  was  accustomed  to  take  frequent  journeys  to 
the  south,  partly  M’ith  a  view  of  collecting  for  the  chapels  he  had 
built,  and  partly  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  churches 
of  his  denomination,  llis  preaching  talents  were  thus  made 
known,  and  his  own  spirit  was  refreshed  for  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  home  labours.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
AVelsh  association  Mill  be  interesting  to  sueh  of  our  readers  as 
arc  not  acquainted  Mitli  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  the 
Principality : — 

*  In  1794,  during  Christmas  Evans*s  journey  through  the  south, 
he  attended  the  Association  at  Velinfoel,  in  Caermarthenshire.  The 
English  reader,  utterly  unacquainted  with  Welsh  nonconformist  prac¬ 
tices,  should  here  be  advertised  that  all  bodies  of  Dissenters  in  the 
Principality  hold  annual  meetings,  which  they  call  Associations. 
Among  the  Independents  and  Baptists  these  are  unions  of  a  certain 
number  of  churches;  and  the  annual  meeting  has  the  double  purpose 
of  transacting  business  in  conference,  members  of  churches  and 
ministers  alone  being  present ;  and  of  preaching  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  particular  neighbourhood.  The  preaching  is  always  in  the  open 
air,  if  the  weather  permits.  A  large  scaffolding  is  erected  in  a  field, 
or  on  the  mountain  side  ;  on  this  the  officiating  preacher  stands,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  other  ministers  who  attend,  and  other  friends  ;  and 
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thence  he  addresses  the  conp^re^ation.  The  feeling  formerly  induced 
by  the  approach  of  such  a  fueeong,  in  the  locality  where  it  was  to  be 
held,  was  ihoioughly  jubilant;  and  assiduous  preparations  were  made 
so  as  to  be  able  to  abstain  from  labour  during  the  two  days  of  the 
Association,  and  ‘  to  entertain  strangers.’  These  hospitalities  were 
not  confined  to  the  members  of  the  particular  denomination  whoso 
forces  were  to  assemble,  but  were  cheerfully  exercised  by  persons  of  all 
communities  and  of  none.  It  w'as  a  common  thing  for  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  to  have  open  house,  and  readily  to  entertain  those  that 
were  sent  to  him.  A  truce  was  now  given  to  all  religious  differences ; 
and  I  have  been  once  and  again  told  by  a  kindly  officious  brother, 
directing  me  to  my  lodgings,  ‘  Please  to  remember  that  your  host  is 
a  Pa)  lobaptist,’  lest  I  might  inconsiderately  introduce  the  disputed 
question!  On  such  occasions  very  large  congregations  would  fre¬ 
quently  assemble,  the  preacher  would  have  to  address  thousands  of 
human  beings;  it  is  keeping  quite  within  compass  to  say,  that  John 
Klias,  Ebenezer  Morris,  William  Williams,  Christmas  Evans,  and 
other  excellent  men,  their  contemporaries  and  coadjutors,  many  times 
addressed  congregations  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  thousand  !  This 
was  always  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  summer,  with  the  green 
sward  under  foot,  and  the  blue  heavens  above!  In  this  instance,  at 
Velinfoel,  Mr.  Evans  was  to  preach  at  the  morning  meeting,  which 
commenced  at  ten  o’clock.  The  day  was  very  sultry,  and  two  good 
brethren  were  to  preach  before  him ;  the  second  in  English.  Tho 
latter  was  long,  or  seemed  to  be  long  ;  and  when  Mr.  Evans  was  to 
bejiin  his  discourse  the  people  seemed  wearied  and  jaded,  ills  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  ;  as  he  proceeded,  one  man, 
who  had  sat  down  on  the  grass,  got  up  here,  another  there;  the  peo¬ 
ple  closed  in  together  about  the  platform,  looked  hard  at  the  preacher, 
nodded  approvingly  to  each  other,  wondered,  felt,  wept,  wept  aloud, 
at  once  with  joy  and  sorrow  ;  j)owerful  emotions  were  produced  that 
continued  through  all  the  remaining  services,  and  remained  in  many 
hearts  for  their  everlasting  salvation.  This  was  his  first  introduction 
to  South  Wales  of  so  prominent  a  character;  and  it  made  the  name 
of  Christmas  Evans,  ‘  the  one  eyed  man,’  common  ‘  as  household 
words  ’  ’ — pp.  39—41. 

His  ministry  was  now,  for  a  time,  enfeebled  by  the  tempo¬ 
rary  adoption  of  Sandemanian  views,  which  chilled  his  ardour 
and  threatened  the  ruin  of  his  usefulness.  Happily,  however, 
he  soon  recovered.  The  cold  and  uncharitable  spirit  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  foreign  from  his  nature,  w  hich  w'as  eminently  warm 
and  catholic.  He  soon  felt  that  his  strength  was  gone,  and  this 
led  to  a  train  of  reflections  which  ended  in  a  return  to  a 
sounder  and  more  healthy  theology.  The  effects,  however,  on 
his  people  were  not  so  speedily  eradicated,  and  liis  experience 
may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  He  says : 

*  Sandemanianism  so  affected  me  that  it  extinguished  the  spirit  of 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly.  *  The  weightier  things 
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of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  became  weaker  in  their  influence  on 
my  mind  than  the  Messer  things/  I  lost  the  power  that  had 
clothed  my  mind,  consisting  in  confidence  and  earnestness  in  the 
pul[)it  (with  strong  desires)  lor  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ.  My 
heart  went  back,  and  1  lost  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  On 
Loid’s-day  evening,  when  1  retired  to  bed,  having  been  assailing 
Christians  for  their  errors  with  all  my  might,  my  conscience  was  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  upbraided  me.  I  had  lost  nearness  to  God,  and  walking 
with  him,  and  something  very  precious  was  absent.  I  would  answer, 

'  Don’t  1  preach  according  to  the  word  1  ’  Still  it  insisted  that  there 
was  sad  deficiency.  I  was  thus  deprived  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
of  the  spirit  of  preaching.  1  refer,  secondly,  to  its  effects  on  our 
churches.  The  poison  penetrated  lour  counties,  Anglesea,  Caernar¬ 
von,  Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  Its  first  was  to  send  away  the  hearers 
of  the  gospel  ;  lor  this  it  prepared  the  way  by  alleging  that  the  mass 
ol  hearers  were  ‘  of  llabylon,’  icc.  I  lost  in  Anglesea  almost  all  iny 
old  hearers  ;  many  of  them  attended  the  ministry  with  otiier  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  became  united  with  them  ;  there  they  had  lest  from  the 
new  condemnatory  spiiit  amongst  us.  We*  thus  almost  entirely  took 
down  what  it  had  taken  fifteen  years  to  raise,  and  became  again  a 
despised  ])eople.  Much  distraction  in  the  churches  followed — a 
spirit  of  infallibility  and  worldly  wisdom  fell  on  the  people  and  on 
many  of  the  preachers,  until  the  weakest  of  them  felt  himself  qualified 
to  govern  the  church  and  the  world.’ — p  50. 

His  labours  in  Anglesea  were  not  those  of  a  settled  pastor. 
They  were  niiicli  more  onerous  and  trying,  and  called  for  quali¬ 
ties  wliieli  only  few  possess.  lie  was  more  of  a  primitive 
bishop  than  of  a  pastor.  The  churches  were  numerous,  but 
very  feeble,  and  their  aflairs  were  administered  hv  a  moiithlv 
meeting  of  preachers  and  deacons,  at  which  he  presided.  This 
state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  produce  some  serious  evils.  It 
was  an  anomalous  condition,  congregational  in  name,  but  par¬ 
taking  ot  the  features  both  of  Episcopacy  and  of  Presbyterianism. 
So  long  as  the  churches  were  in  their  infancy,  it  was  tolerated ; 
but  no  sooner  were  any  of  them  equal  to  their  own  support, 
than  they  claimed  to  have  the  management  of  their  aflairs  en¬ 
trusted  to  themselves.  This  was  not  unnatural,  and  had  ^Ir. 
Evans  clearly  perceived  the  bearings  of  the  case,  and  been  as 
wise  as  he  was  able,  he  would  have  yielded  gracefully  and  with 
pleasure  to  the  request.  But  the  habit  of  control  had  moulded 
his  views,  and  the  mode  in  which  tlie  self-government  of  the 
churches  was  claimed,  strengthened  his  disinclination  to  yield  to 
the  new  order  which  was  advocated.  The  result  may  readily  be 
anticipated.  A  generation  had  arisen  which  knew  not  Joseph, 
and  mutual  criminations  widened  the  breach  which  already 
threatened  to  separate  the  parties. 

The  reader/  gays  Mr.  Stephen,  ‘will  bear  in  mind,  that  Christmas 
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Evans  had  become,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  pastor  of  all  the  churches 
in  his  connexion  in  An:;lesea  ;  the  other  ordained  brethren  were, 
indeed,  co-pastors,  but  co-paslors  with  him  over  a// the  churches. 
In  proportion  as  some  of  the  societies — those  in  towns,  for  instance — 
increased  and  strengthened,  they  became  solicitous  to  have  separate 
pastors  of  their  own.  To  this  there  could  be  no  objection,  but  that 
which  arose  from  considerations  of  convenience  and  mutual  edifica¬ 
tion.  Many  and  anxious  deliberations  ensued,  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  h>ans  to  allege  that  he 
was  always,  and  exclusively,  in  the  right.  The  younger  men  among 
the  preachers  could  scarcely  sympathise  with  him  at  all,  in  his 
attachment  to  the  system,  or  rather  no-system,  which  had  obtained 
amongst  the  Anglesea  Baptists  ;  the  middle-aged  men  would  be 
much  divided  between  their  approval  of  the  Congregational  system 
and  their  deference  to  the  sense  ot  duty  and  propriety,  which,  under 
the  then  present  circumstances  of  the  interest  there,  Mr.  Evans  keenly 
felt  and  sturdily  avowed.  He  maintained,  that  with  numerous  but 
feeble  churches,  it  was  better  to  proceed  with  the  modilied  Congre¬ 
gationalism  he  had  been  obliged  to  ado[)t,  than  to  carry  out  fully, 
and  without  qualilication,  the  entire  Independent  platform.  This  he 
would  seek  to  prove  by  reference  to  the  success  of  tlie  Methodist 
economy  in  England  and  Wales;  admitting,  the  while,  that  the  New 
Testament  economy  unequivocally  favoured  the  separate  existence 
and  separate  government  of  each  Christian  church.  The  first  result 
was  a  kind  of  compromise — not  avowed  on  either  hand  to  be  one — 
which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  over  the  church  at 
Holyhead.’— p.  105,  0. 

To  the  alienation  consequent  on  these  discussions  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  attributed  the  charge  of  Arniinianisin,  which  about  the 
same  time  was  extensively  preferred  jtgainst  ^Ir.  Evans.  His 
views  had  unquestionably  undergone  some  modification.  His 
Calvinism  became  milder  and  more  liberal,  less  exclusive  in  its 
aspect,  and  more  catholic  in  its  temper.  Tiiis  gave  great  olfence, 
and  was  aggravated  into  a  serious  charge  by  the  unrelenting 
spirit  of  his  accusers.  He  experienced  in  consequence  much 
])ersonal  unkindness,  and  resolved  at  length  to  vacate  his  post. 
Tliis  resolution  was  not  formed  without  bitter  conflicts.  His 
heart  clung  to  Anglesea.  He  had  resided  and  laboured  there 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  His  ministry  had  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  had  hoped  to  close  his  days  amongst  the  people 
to  whose  welfare  the  strength  of  his  manhood  had  been  de¬ 
voted. 

*  It  was  an  affecting  sight,’  says  Mr.  Morgan,  his  Welsh  bio¬ 
grapher.  ‘to  see  the  aged  man  who  had  laboured  so  long,  and  with 
sucli  happy  effects,  leaving  the  sphere  of  his  exertions  under  these 
circumstances.  Having  laboured  so  much  to  pay  for  their  mc(^ting- 
houses,  having  performed  so  many  journeys  to  South  Wales  for  their 
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benefit,  having  served  them  so  diligently  in  the  island,  and  passed 
through  so  many  dangers, — now  (some  ol  the  people)  withheld  their 
contributions  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  own  lather  in  the  gospel ; 
others,  professing  to  be  his  friends,  did  little  more;  while  he,  like 
David,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  ‘city,’  not  knowing  whether  he 
should  ever  return  to  see  *  the  ark  ot  God  and  his  tabernacle’  in 
Anglesea  again.  A  dark  cloud  hung  henceforth  on  the  Baptists  in 
the  island.  But  God  is  good  to  his  cause,  and  permits  nothing  to 
befall  his  people  that  is  not  for  their  good.  He  was  merciful  to  Mr. 
Evans,  and  protected  him  in  his  troubles ;  and  we  find  room  to  hope 
in  his  mercy,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  his  name  in  the  world, 
he  will  not  permit  the  cloud  to  pour  forth  judgments  on  those  who 
were  misled,  and  whose  arrows  were  bitter  against  his  aged  ser¬ 
vant,* — pp.  Ill,  12. 

Such  events  constitute  the  opprobrium  of  dissent,  but  let  those 
who  refer  to  them  in  disproof  of  our  church  system  bear  iu  mind, 
that  they  closely  resemble  the  evils  which  existed  in  apostolic 
churches,  while  nothing  can  be  traced  in  the  early  history  of 
those  societies  at  all  resembling  what  is  of  daily  occurrence 
within  the  pale  of  the  establishment.  Tlie  evils  existing  with 
us  are  to  be  deplored,  and  strongly  censured  ;  but  they  obviously 
arise  from  the  imperfect  state  of  human  nature,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  looked  for,  under  any  system,  however  scriptural.  AVe 
are  not  so  simple  as  to  expect  an  eradication  of  the  evil  tenden¬ 
cies  which  are  universally  characteristic  of  our  race.  All  we 

* 

ask  is  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  system  adapted  to 
nurture  them,  or  to  call  them  forth  in  forms,  and  with  a  degree 
of  intensity,  which  would  not  otherw  ise  exist.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  AVe  do  not  plead  the  evils  existing  amongst  us 
in  proof  of  our  system,  but  when  those  evils  arc  adduced  as  wit¬ 
nesses  against  us,  we  say  their  evidence  fails,  inasmuch  as  analo¬ 
gous  evils  existed  in  the  churches,  and  at  tlie  very  time,  of  the 
apostles.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  evils  of  an  establishment. 
They  bear  no  analogy  to  the  evils  of  primitive  times,  but  grow 
out  of  the  artificial  legislation  which  human  policy  has  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  simple  institutions  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Evans  was  iu  his  sixtieth  year  when  he  removed  from 
Anglesea,  and  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at 
Caerphilly.  His  labours  had  hitherto  been  of  a  somewhat 
itinerant  order,  and  many  of  his  friends  were  apprehensive  that 
his  mental  habits  would  scarcely  accord  with  the  engagements 
of  a  settleil  pastorjxte.  In  this  however  they  were  mistake:!. 
His  ministry  was  clothed  with  power,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fitly  persons  were  iu  a  short  time  added  to  the  church. 

*  Eloquent  and  mighty,’  says  Mr.  Stephen,  ‘  as  Mr.  Evans’s  preach¬ 
ing  had  always  been,  those  w  ho  had  heard  him  oflenest,  and  were 
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best  fitted  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  thought  he  now  surpassed  him¬ 
self  at  any  former  period.  By  preaching  every  Lord’s-day  to  the 
same  congregation — a  hard  task  to  begin  with  at  his  age — he  was 
committed  to  extraordinary  labour,  which,  however,  he  resolutely 
encountered  and  successlully  achieved.  It  now  became  apparent, 
contrary  to  a  pretty  prevalent  opinion,  that  his  good  preaching  wus 
not  confined  to  a  few  sermons,  slowly  prepared  and  often  repeated  ; 
but  that  he  was  quite  capable,  from  week  to  week,  to  get  up  dis¬ 
courses  quite  equal  to  his  greatest  and  most  celebrated  single  efforts. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Davies,  of  Tredegar,  spent  some  four  or  five  months  at 
Caerphilly,  under  medical  care,  soon  after  Mr.  Evans's  settlement, 
and  they  spent  much  time  together.  In  their  almost  daily  conversa¬ 
tions,  he  was  most  struck  with  the  old  preacher's  insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  really  extensive  and  varied  stores 
of  information  he  had  acquired  in  his  busy  and  hard-working  life.  • 
Mr.  Davies  excelled  as  a  theologian  and  expositor,  and  he  vastly 
delighted,  from  day  to  day,  to  compare  notes  with  his  aged  friend, 
to  whom  every  hint  and  intimation  of  improved  construction  of  a 
text,  or  a  new  definition  of  a  principle,  was  right  heaitily  welcome. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Davies  less  gratified  at  Mr.  Evans’s  preaching,  which 
he  was  generally  able  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  It  was  not 
the  vivid  flashes  of  his  eloquence — with  these  he  was  of  old  ac¬ 
quainted — but  it  was  the  fulness  and  variety  of  his  matter,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  that  astonished  this  most  amiable  and  able 
critic — giving  him  quite  a  new’  impression  as  to  the  order  of  Mr. 
Evans's  mind.’ — p.  114,  15. 

From  Caerphilly  he  removed  to  Cardiff,  where,  however,  he 
did  not  remain  long,  '  as  the  circuinstances  of  the  church  of 
which  he  took  the  oversight  were  far  from  being  comfortable 
or  encouraging.’  lie  removed  thence  about  Midsuminer,  1832, 
to  Caernarvon,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  charge,  and 
.nmidst  the  scenes  of  his  former  rninistrv,  he  found  much  to 
cheer  him  under  the  grow  ing  iiifirinities  of  age.  lie  had  only 
to  cross  the  Meinii  Straits  to  be  again  ^  in  his  own  Anglesca;’ 
and  the  warm  greetings  with  which  he  was  welcomed  reani¬ 
mated  his  spirits.  He  attended  the  first  association  meeting 
that  was  held  after  his  arrival,  and  his  biographer  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  reception  : — 

*  He  had  earnestly  besought  his  Lord  that  ho  might  not  be 
humbled  in  the  presence  of  his  former  charge,  and  that  the  field  of 
former  achievement  might  not  be  the  scene  of  weakness  and  confu¬ 
sion.  The  desire  of  his  heart  was  granted  him;  and  He  who  holds 
in  his  hand  the  seven  stars,  sustained,  preserved,  and  graciously 
caused  to  shine  forth  through  this  his  servant,  the  light  of  saving 
knowkdge  again,  as  in  former  times,  thus  honouring  that  servant 
and  blessing  His  heritage.  The  feelings  olThe  older  members  of  all 
the  churches  in  Anglesea  were  those  of  intense  delectation  and  joy. 
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Greetings  and  gratulations  were  exchanged  throughout  the  large 
assembly,  and  Christians  loved  each  other  the  more  sensibly  in  the 
very  act  of  loving  anew  their  old  pastor  and  father  in  Christ.  Such 
gratifications  does  the  Redeemer  give  to  his  servants,  leading  them 
*  from  strength  to  strength  ;*  alternating  their  deep  humiliations 
with  periods  of  holy  delight,  alike  compensating  his  faithful  ones  for 
former  sorrows,  and  preparing  them  for  future  difficulties,  by  giving 
them,  at  favoured  periods,  powerlul  manifestations  of  his  loving-kind¬ 
ness.  llenceforih  they  ‘remember  Him  from  the  hill  Mizar  and 
from  beyond  the  Jordan.* 

‘  Mr.  Evans  made  himself  very  useful  while  at  Caernarvon,  in 
frequently  visiting  the  montldy  meetings  of  the  ministers  in  the 
county.  The  brethren  joyfully  welcomed  him  to  every  place;  at 
once  consulted  him  as  to  when  he  would  preach,  and  how  all  the 
arrangements  would  best  suit  his  convenience.  In  all  these  respects 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  singularly  happy,  free  from  the 
troubles  and  sorenesses  which  had  annoyed  him  during  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  his  days.  All  denominations  of  Christians  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  respect  in  the  town ;  many  respectable  members  of  the 
established  church  vied  with  the  Dissenters  in  readiness  to  serve 
him;  while  the  Rev.  Wdliam  Williams,  the  Independent  minister, 
became  his  daily  visitor  and  companion.  There  was  something 
wrong  on  the  day  Mr.  Wdliums  did  not  come  at  the  usual  hour: 

*  .Mary,  fach*  he  would  say,  addressing  Mrs.  Evans,  ‘  where  is 
Williams  to-day  V  ’ — p.  147. 

With  characteristic  earnestness  he  devoted  himself  to  the  wel- 
i  fare  of  the  churches,  and  though  his  health  was  greatly  impaired, 

I  he  resolved  once  more  to  visit  the  south,  in  order  to  make  an 

appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  richer  brethren.  '  We  have  re¬ 
ceived,^  he  says,  ‘  notice  to  pay  up  i:;3()().  My  lease  of  life, 

*  three  score  years  and  ten,^  has  expired  ;  1  am  very  unwell ;  and 
have  determined  to  offer  myself  to  this  work,  though  I  fear  I 
may  die  during  my  journey,  and  may  not  succeed  in  my  message 
for  Christ.'  His  anticipation  was  realized.  The  journey  was 
too  much  for  his  strength,  and  he  died  at  Swansea,  July  19th, 
1838,  ‘full  ofy  ears,  labours,  and  honours.'  His  religious  confi¬ 
dence  was  clear,  firm,  and  triumphant : — 

• 

*  ri'.is  is  the  gospel,’  he  remarked  at  Tredegar,  where  he  was  de¬ 
tained  by  illness,  ‘ihisi^-  the  gospel  ;  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved. 
Now  in  Older  to  the  truth  of  tliis  declaration,  every  believer  must 
he  saved.  II,  in  the  last  day,  the  great  enemy  find  one  single  soul 
not  saved  who  ever  believed  the  gospel,  he  would  take  that  individual 
up,  piesent  him  to  the  Judge,  and  to  the  immense  assembly,  and 
Kiv.  *  1  ho  gospel  is  not  true  he  would  then  take  the  lost  believer  all 
^  through  the  regions  of  Pundtmohium,  and  ejchibit  him  in  triumph  to  devils 

and  t^  damned r  *  But  that  shall  never  be,’  it  w'as  replied.  ‘  No,’ 
planting  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  on  his  knee,  as  was  his  wont, 
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and,  in  a  shrill  tone  of  triumphant  gratulation  ;  ‘  no, — never,  never, 
NEVER!*— p.  153. 

Of  the  mental  character  of  ^Ir.  Evans,  we  liave  left  ourselves 
no  room  to  speak.  His  special  attribute  was  imagination.  ‘It 
was  the  one  power  of  his  soul,  holding  all  others  in  daily  ser¬ 
vitude,  using  thcni  all,  controling  them  all,  absorbing  them 
all.’  Tlie  reports  of  all  >\ho  knew  him  concur  on  this  point, 
and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him — even  in  what, 
to  him,  was  a  foreign  tongue — will  not  easily  forget  the  alllu- 
cncc  and  splendour  of  his  imagery.  The  following  passage,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  sermon  on  Romans  iii.  25,  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  best  sustained  specimens  of  imagery,  in  our  lan¬ 
guage 

*  When  our  world  fell  from  its  first  estate,  it  became  one  vast  prison. 
Its  walls  were  adamant,  and  unscalcable  ;  its  gate  was  brass,  and  im¬ 
pregnable.  Within,  the  pcojde  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  ;  without,  inflexible  justice  guarded  the  brazen  gate,  brandishing 
the  flaming  sword  of  the  eternal  law.  Mercy,  as  she  winged  her  flight 
of  love  through  the  worlds  of  the  universe,  paused  to  mark  the  prison 
aspect  of  our  once  ])aradisaic  world.  Her  eye  affected  her  heart.  Her 
heart  melted  and  bled,  as  the  shriek  of  misery  and  the  yell  of  despair 
rose  upon  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  She  could  not  pass  by  nor  pass  on. 
She  descended  before  the  gate,  and  requested  admittance.  Justice 
waving  the  flaming  sword  in  awful  majesty,  exclaimed,  ‘  No  one  can 
enter  here,  and  live  /* — and  the  thunder  of  his  voice  outspoke  the  wail¬ 
ings  within. 

'  Mercy  expanded  her  wings  to  renew  her  flight  amongst  the  unfallen 
worlds.  She  re-ascended  into  the  mid-air,  but  could  not  ])roceed  ;  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  forget  the  piercing  cries  from  the  ])rison.  She, 
therefore,  returned  to  her  native  throne  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  It 
was  ‘a  glorious  high  throne  from  everlasting;’  and  both  unshaken  and 
untarnished  by  the  fallen  fate  of  man  and  angels.  Hut  even  there,  she 
could  not  ferget  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  and  wept  over. 
She  sat  and  weighed  the  claims  of  all  the  judicial  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
and  of  all  the  principles  of  eternal  law  ;  but  although  they  arose  upon 
her  view"  in  all  their  vastness,  she  could  woi  forget  the  prison.  She  re- 
descended  with  a  more  rapid  and  radiant  flight,  and  approached  the  gate 
with  an  aspect  of  equal  solicitude  and  determination  ;  but  again  she  was 
denied  admission.  She  stood  still — her  emotion  was  visible.  Justice 
ceased  to  brandish  the  sword — there  was  silence  in  heaven  ! 

*  *  Is  there  admission  on  no  terms  whatever  ?’  she  asked. — *  Yes,’ 
said  Justice,  ‘  but  only  on  terms  which  no  finite  being  can  fulfil.  I  de¬ 
mand  an  atoning  death  for  their  eternal  life — blood  Divine  for  their 
ransom.’  ‘And  I,’ said  IMcrcy,  at  once,  ‘  crcccy;/ the  terms.*  It  was 
asked,  with  amazement,  *  on  what  sccuriitj  y"  ‘  Here,’ said  Mercy.  ‘  is 
niy  bond  ;  and  four  thousand  years  from  this  time,  demand  its  payment 
on  Calvary — for,  to  redeem  nmn,  I  will  appear  in  the  incarnate  form  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  be  the  lamb  slain  for  the  sin  of  this  world!’ 
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•  The  bond  was  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  the  ^nte  opened  at 
once.  Mercv  entered,  leaning  on  tlie  arm  of  Justice.  She  spoke  kindly 
to  the  prisoners,  and  gave  them  some  hints  of  her  hi^h  undertakini^  on 
their  l)ehalf.  All  were  amazed,  and  many  melted,  by  this  timely  and 
tender  interference  :  and,  to  confirm  their  hopes,  Mercy,  from  time  to 
time,  led  the  '  captivity’  of  some  *  captive,’ — that  their  sidvation  might 
lie  the  pledge  and  prelude  of  her  eventual  triumphs. 

‘Thus  the  gathering  of*  first-fruits,’  in  the  field  of  redemption,  went 
on  for  ages  ;  and  at  last  the  clock  of  prophecy  struck  the  ‘  fulness  of  the 
time.*  Then,  Mercy  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  publishing  his  intention  and 
determination  to  pay  the  mighty  bond.  And  soon  the  awful  day  of  pay¬ 
ment  arrived  :  then  the  whole  array  of  the  judicial  attributes  of  Jehovah 
took  their  stand  on  Calvary,  with  Justice  at  their  head,  hearing  the  bond 
of  redemption.  Angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  ])rin- 
cipalities  and  powers,  left  their  thrones  and  mansions  of  glory,  and  bent 
over  the  battlements  of  heaven,  gazing  in  mute  amazement  and  breathless 
suspense  upon  the  solemn  scene; — for  now  the  Mediator  appeared, 

*  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem — crowned  with  thorns  and  followed  by 
the  weeping  church.  As  he  passed  along  the  awful  airay  of  the  judicial 
perfections  of  the  Divine  character,  none  of  them  uttered  a  word  of 
encouragement — none  of  them  glanced  a  look  of  sympathy  to  him.  It 
was  *  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness.*  Above  him  w’cre  all  the  vials  of 
Divine  wrath,  and  the  thunders  of  the  eternal  law,  ready  to  hurst  on  his 
devoted  head  ;  around  him  were  all  the  ‘  powers  of  darkness,’  on  the 
tiptoe  of  infernal  expectation,  waiting  for  his  failure.  Dut  none  of  these 
things  moved  him  from  the  pur])ose  or  the  spirit  of  redemption.  He 
took  the  bond  from  the  hand  of  Justice,  and  moved  on  to  the  cross,  *  as 
u  lamb  to  the  slaughter.*  He  lesigned  himself  to  that  altar  of  ignominy. 

'Then  Justice  unsheathed  the  flaming  sword,  and  marshalling  all  his 
terrors,  went  up  to  the  altar  to  enforce  his  claims.  The  rocks  rent  under 
his  tread — the  sun  shrank  from  the  glance  of  his  eve.  He  lifted  his 
right  hand  to  the  eternal  throne,  and  exclaimed  in  tiuinder — *  Fires  of 
heaven!  descend,  and  consume  this  sacrifice.*  The  fires  of  heaven, 
animated  with  living  spirit  by  the  call,  answered,  *  We  come  !  we  come  ! 
— and  when  we  have  consumed  that  victim,  we  will  burn  the  universe  !’ 
They  burst — blazed — devoured,  until  the  humanity  of  Immanuel  *  gave 
up  the  ghost;*  hut  the  moment  they  touched  his  divinity,  they  expired, 
lhat  moment  Justice  dropped  his  flaming  sword  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ; 
and  the  law  joined  the  prophets  in  witnessing  to  *  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  faith  ;*  for  all  had  heard  the  dving  Redeemer  exclaim  in 
triumph,  *  It  is  finished  !’ 

'The  weeping  church  heard  it,  and  lifting  up  her  head,  cried — *  It  is 
finished.’  The  attending  angels  caught  the  shout  of  victor^^  and  winged 
their  flight  to  the  eternal  throne,  singing — ‘  It  is  finished.*  The  ])owers 
of  darkness  heard  the  acclamations  of  the  universe,  and  hurried  away 
from  the  scene  in  ail  the  agony  of  disappointment  and  despair  ; — for  the 
lK)nd  was  paid,  and  elernai  redemption  obtained.’ — pp.  1G8 — 171. 

ould  that  wc  had  more  of  such  preachers, — men  of  higli  cn- 
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dowmonts  and  of  religious  earnestness.  Where  are  they?  The 
afjc  requires  such,  the  church  would  welcome  their  advent,  and 
tlierc  must  he  somethin}]^  wrong,  something  vicious  in  ourselves, 
or  ill  our  modes  of  procedure,  to  account  for  their  non-appear¬ 
ance.  We  thank  Mr.  Stephen  for  his  labours,  and  hope  that 
the  noble  example  he  has  held  up  to  observation,  will  stimulate 
some  worthv  successors. 


Art.  VlT. — 1.  The  Timest  February  Qth  and  8/A. 

2.  The  Leeds  Mercury ^  February  13/4  and  *20/4. 

3  A  Letter  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President  of  the 
Council,  on  the  Government  Plan  of  Education  ;  with  an  Appendix, 
\^containing  the  Minutes  of  the  Committse  of  Council  on  Education,  in 
Avgust  and  December,  184G;  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
Feb.  5,  1847.  By  Edward  Baines,  Jun.  London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

4.  Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  shewing  the  illogical  character  of  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  State  Education,  and  that  the  people  can  edu^ 
cate  themselves,  and  therefore  have  no  need  to  stnd  the  Bible  from  the 
day  school  for  the  sake  of  government  aid.  By  the  liev.  B.  I’arsons. 
London  :  .1.  Snow, 

5.  An  Analysis  and  Exposure  of  the  new  Government  Scheme  of  Educa- 
tion,  showing  its  precise  nature,  its  objectionable  character,  and  its 
mischin'ous  tendencies.  By  .John  Middleton  Hare,  author  of  the 
‘  Analytical  Digest  of  Sir  James  Ciraham's  Factories’  Education 
Bill.’  London  ;  J.  Snow. 

The  present  intentions  of  government,  on  the  subject  of  edu¬ 
cation,  have  at  length  been  otliciallv  announced.  The  silence 
maintained  in  the  qiicciFs  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session, 
gave  rise  to  various  speculations ;  some  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
feint,  designed  to  divert  attention;  others  believed  it  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  w  ant  of  unanimity  in  the  cabinet ;  while  a  third  class 
received  it  as  evidence  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  from  recent  practice  would  he  attempted  in 
this  department  of  legislation.  The  truth,  however,  is  now'  di¬ 
vulged.  All  reserve  has  been  abandoned,  a  present  plan  has 
been  broached,  and  intentions  and  hopes  respecting  the  future 
have  been  indicated,  which  admit  ot  no  doubt.  Whatever 
differences  may  exist  amongst  us  on  the  general  question,  no 
diversity  of  ojiinion  can  prevail  as  to  the  substantive  character  of 
the  government  jilan.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
a  thing  of  rumour,  a  mere  phantom,  dexised  by  fear,  and  em- 
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ployed  by  ignorance  or  craft  for  the  promotion  of  its  end.  It 
is  clearly  a  reality,  a  scheme  fully  arranged,  and  put  before  us 
in  the  shape  of  a  tentative  device,  which  is  to  determine  how 
much  the  public  mind  will  bear.  Neither  are  we  left  to  infer 
its  character  from  isolated  statements,  however  high  their  source, 
or  from  general  and  vague  professions  of  regard  to  social  inter- 
csts,  or  of  concern  for  the  culture  of  the  national  intellect.  The 
scheme  has  been  defined,  has  been  laid  out  in  all  its  parts,  has 
been  put  before  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  is  about  to 
be  reduced  to  immediate  practice.  A  minister  of  the  crown  has 
expounded  its  provisions,  in  the  upper  house,  and  noble  barons, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  have  recorded  their  approval  of  the 
plan.  ^?o  far  we  rejoice.  Iw  such  matters  we  hate  mystery 
ahovc  all  other  things.  Let  us  know  what  w  e  have  to  deal  w  ith, 
and  our  common  sense,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  w  ill  aid  us  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion.  In  the  present  instance  we  are 
now’  furnished  with  such  knowledge,  and  in  our  examination  of 
the  plan  submitted,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  its 
framers,  while  wc  record  our  earnest  protest. 

One  preliminary  remark  occurs  to  us,  and  its  practical  im- 
]u)rtanec  demands  attention.  Tlic  seheme  propounded  by  the 
ALinpiisof  Lansdowuie  on  the  5th  of  February  docs  not  profess  to 
be  complete.  It  is  proposed  only  as  an  instalment,  and  that,  too, 
not  from  any  doubt  or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
but  simply  because  the  public  mind  is  now’  hostile  to  any  more 
])erfected  scheme.  This  was  distinctly  stated  by  Lord  Lans- 
downc  in  the  opening  of  his  speech,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  order  that  the  signifieanev  of  the  measure  may  be  un- 
derstood.  We  sav  nothing  now  of  the  view  given  by  his  lord- 
ship  of  the  state  of  education  in  some  other  countries,  or  of  the 
value  of  the  book  hfarning  communicated  to  their  inhabitants. 
\V  e  adduce  simply  his  words,  with  a  view’  of  awakening  our 
readers  to  au  accurate  estimate  of  w’hat  is  before  us. 

*  It  would  have  been,’  said  his  lordship  ‘  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  him  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  state  that 
her  Majesty’s  government  were  prepared  with  a  plan  for  public 
education  in  this  country,  so  large  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  ns  to  put  the  population  ol  this  country,  with  respect  to  educa¬ 
tion,  in  that  condition  in  which  the  population  of  some  parts  of 
Lurope  were  placed,  wliere  an  uneducatfd  child  was  an  almost  soli¬ 
tary  exception,  and  where  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  educa¬ 
tion  was  universal.  But  he  was  bound  at  the  outset  to  say,  that, 
alter  the  fullest  consideration,  her  Majesty’s  government  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  w'ould  not  be  practicable  to  carry  into  effect 
the  extension  of  education  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  might  have  been 

attempted,  but  the  difficuliies  at  present  in  the  way  were  overwhelm¬ 
ing.* 
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Let  it  not  then  be  imagined  by  any  of  our  readers,  that  the 
plan  developed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  realizes  all  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  contemplates.  It  would  be  the  sheerest  folly — credu- 
litv  amounting  to  idiotcv — were  we  to  rest  in  such  a  notion.  It 
is  no  such  thing.  Tlie  very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  farthest 
point  of  public  endurance  is  reached  in  wliat  is  done,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  statements  and  reasonings  accompanying  the 
plan  go  to  prove,  that  the  scheme  will  be  extended  in  the  exact 
degree  that  existing  ditliculties  are  removed  out  of  the  way. 
In  the  meantime,  under  the  guise  of  apj)arent  concession,  a 
most  important  point  is  gained.  The  principle  of  government 
interference  is  assumed,  the  public  mind  is  accustomed  to  go¬ 
vernmental  control  of  education,  educational  stipendiaries  are 
created  without  number,  and  a  machinery  is  put  in  action  capa¬ 
ble  of  indefinite  ex[)ansion.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  that  a 
deferential  regard  to  public  feeling  is  professed,  measures  are 
adopted  to  debase  and  contravene  it.  The  voluntary  principle 
is  at  present  vigorous  and  healthy.  It  h.as  already  effected 
vast  things,  and  is  in  steady  progress  towards  the  full  accoin- 
j)lishment  of  its  design.  Ilut  by  the  government  measure  it 
will  be  enfeebled  and  undermined,  w  hilst  a  race  of  teachers  will 
be  raised  up  habituated  to  government  support,  and  indebted  to 
its  exchecjuer  for  their  daily  bread.  The  effect  of  {ill  this  can¬ 
not  be  misapprehended.  To  dwell  on  its  illustration  would  be 
to  insult  the  intelligence  of  our  readers. 

'  The  pUn  of  government,’  says  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  ‘  is  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  the  modesty  of 
its  pretensions.  It  is,  in  our  view,  alarmingly  insidious.  There  is 
plausibility  on  the  face  of  it — there  is  ccntiahzation,  in  its  most  mis¬ 
chievous  form,  in  the  heart  of  it.  The  ministry  take  nothing  openly 
and  directly — tread  upon  no  prejudices — violate  no  constitutional 
principles  ;  but  they  set  on  foot  a  system  which,  when  developed, 
w'ill  ensure  the  transference  of  everything  into  their  own  hands. 
Twenty  years  w  ill  not  elapse,  after  the  adoption  of  their  new  scheme, 
before  the  educational  training  of  the  masses  w  ill,  by  a  silent  process, 
slide  as  effectually  under  government  control  as  if  they  had  enacted 
a  law  to  forbid  all  instruction  which  they  had  not  themselves  pre¬ 
viously  and  formally  licensed.’ — Nonconformist,  February  10/A. 

The  plan  embraces  four  main  points,  which  are  skilfully  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  insure  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  whole 
theory  of  government  education.  First,  an  additional^  num¬ 
ber  of  inspectors  is  to  be  appointed,  so  as  to  insure,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  an  annutil  report  on  each  school.  T  his  inspection  is,  of 
course,  to  be  obligatory  in  the  ctise  of  schools  receiving  govern¬ 
ment  pay,  but  an  invitation  is  held  out  to  others  to  submit  to 
it,  and,  when  the  secular  inducements  to  do  so  are  considered, 
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no  preat  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The 
pulilic  rniud  will  thus  be  familiarized  to  the  presence  of  a  <ro- 
vernineut  ofhcial  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
country  ;  a  connexion  will  be  maintained  between  the  executive 
and  tiic  instructors  of  the  rising  generation  ;  the  intluence  of 
tlie  rulers  will  be  brought  readily  to  bear  on  any  given  point  of 
the  vast  educational  field,  and  the  hopes  and  professional  ambi¬ 
tion  of  its  cultivators  will  be  diverted  from  their  legitimate  aim, 
and  be  turned  into  a  channel  unfriendly  to  mental  independ¬ 
ence,  and  ultimately  disastrous  to  English  freedom.  These 
ohjectious  to  government  inspection  are  hital,  in  our  judgment, 
to  the  whole  system  of  government  grants  for  education.  Admit 
the  latter,  however,  and  the  former  must  follow  as  a  natural 
sequence.  Public  money  ought  never  to  be  voted  without  the 
right  of  seeing  to  its  application  being  maintained,  and  we 
therefore  deny,  apart  from  other  considerations,  on  the  grounds 
now  noted,  the  rightfulness  or  safety  of  the  legislature  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  matter  of  education. 

Another  feature  of  the  government  plan,  most  adroitly  suited 
to  its  end,  is  giving  to  the  masters  the  right  of  taking  ajijircn- 
ticcs,  to  be  trained  as  future  masters,  or,  in  the  event  of  l heir 
proving  unqualified  for  this, ‘who  should  receive  employment 
in  the  great  revenue  departments.'  To  this  part  of  his  measure, 
Lord  Lausdowue  avowed  that  ‘  he  attached  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,'  and,  if  he  be  earnest  in  Ids  approval  of  the  scheme,  we 
are  by  no  means  surprised  at  his  doing  so.  The  pupils  are  to  he 
paid  for  by  the  state,  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  pecuniary  gain  to 
the  masters,  and  arc  to  be  allotted  onlv  to  those  who  commend 
themselves  to  the  favour  of  their  superiors.  The  usual  terms 
of  diplomacy  are,  of  course,  employed.  The  masters  are  to  be 
reported  as  ‘  qualified  to  receive  such  apprentices,’  and  the  ap¬ 
prentices  are  to  be  ‘  selected  from  among  the  best  scholars.' 
All  this  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  those  who  have  noted  the 
exercise  of  government  patronage  in  other  departments  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  estimate  its  worth.  In  the  meantime,  according 
to  his  lordship's  own  statement,  a  material  secular  advantage, 
derived  immediately  from  the  government,  will  accrue  both  to 
master  and  to  pupil.  ‘  He  apprehended,’  said  his  lordship,  ^  that 
this  was  a  provision  which  would  not  only  afford  to  the  appren¬ 
tice  the  means  of  learning  his  future  duties,  but  would  also 
ojierate  as  a  reward  to  the  schoolmaster,  whose  acknowledged 
real  and  good  conduct  in  his  station  entitled  him  to  be  selected 
as  the  instructor  of  such  apprentices.  So  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  scluKilmastcr  was  reported  to  be  qualified  to  give  such  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  pupil  to  receive  it,  each  would  derive  an  ad¬ 
vantage  under  this  arrangement.'  But  this  is  not  all.  From 
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the  apprentices  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  some  arc 
to  be  selected  as  ‘  exhibitioners  to  tlic  normal  scliools.’  This  is 
termed  ‘  a  second  step  in  their  proj^ress/  and  will  operate  by  a 
necessary  law  to  bind  them  still  further  to  the  conservative  spirit 
of  their  patrons.  What  a  host  of  sti[)cndiarics  will  thus  be  cre¬ 
ated!  and  who  shall  say  what  will  be  their  intiucucc  in  the 
course  of  two  generations?  All  their  sympathies  will  be  with 
the  powers  by  whom  they  arc  ])aid,  on  whose  favour  tliey  live, 
and  from  whose  growing  patronage  their  hopes  of  improving 
their  condition  are  derived.  As  constitutional  Englishmen,  we 
tremble  at  the  result.  The  danger  is  too  imminent,  the  hazard 
too  great,  to  be  incurred,  for  any  temporary  stimulus  which  go¬ 
vernment  interference  can  minister  to  education.  We  eschew 
it  as  alike  disastrous  in  its  results  and  unsound  in  its  theory — 
the  criminal  attempt  of  short-sighted  or  tiagitious  politicians, 
to  mould  the  intellect  of  the  people  to  their  pleasure. 

Thirdly,  the  government  provides  a  system  of  retiring  pen¬ 
sions  and  gratuities  for  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  w  ho  have 
conducted  ‘  a  normal  or  elementary  school  for  fifteen  vears,  dur- 
ing  seven  at  least  of  which  such  school  shall  have  been  under 
iuspcction.* 

‘  It  was  proposed/  said  Lord  Lansdowne,  '  that  a  provision,  small, 
undoubtedly,  at  tiist,  but  still  which  would  be  considered  a  very 
great  object  as  a  provision,  however  small,  for  old  age,  should  be 
made  lor  well-conducted  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  who 
should  be  reported  as  having  for  fifteen  years  conducted  unexception- 
ably  scliools  of  a  certain  size.  Besides  these  retiring  pensions, 
if  he  might  so  call  them,  it  was  proposed  that  a  ceitain  number  of 
gratuities  should,  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  be  given  to  school¬ 
masters  who  had  not  retired,  but  who  should  have  been  declared  to 
have  exercised  their  vocation  creditably  to  themselves.  This,  no 
doubt,  w(*uld  prove  a  useful  stimulus.’ 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  raise  no  objection  and  enter¬ 
tain  no  repugnance  to  the  pecuniary  reward  of  teachers. 
\Ve  admit  their  claims,  and  regret,  in  common  with  others,  the 
inadequate  recompense  they  have  hitherto  received  for  their  self- 
denying  labours.  All  that  we  arc  at  present  concerned  about  is, 
to  point  out  the  dependence  on  the  government  thus  created.  It 
is  complete  and  total,  emliracing  at  once  the  support  of  man¬ 
hood  and  the  comforts  of  old  age.  A  more  perfect  scheme  for 
insuring  the  conservative  policy  of  the  class,  without  openly 
assailing  the  free  spirit  of  Englishmen,  could  not  have  been  de¬ 
vised  by  a  Laud  or  a  Strafl’ord.  Let  it  gain  a  permanent  foot¬ 
ing,  and  its  legitimate  fruits  be  produced,  and  our  children  will 
have  again  to  tight  the  battle  of  English  liberty. 

Fourthly,  an  entirely  new  machinery  is  to  be  instituted,  by 
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which  the  children,  in  connexion  with  their  mental  training, 
arc  to  be  instructed  in  various  trades,  which  may  i)e  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them  in  future  life.  This  feature  of  the  plan  will  be 
best  exhibited  in  his  lordship’s  own  words.  He  says — 

*  It  Imd  often  been  made  the  subject  of  application  to  the  Privy 
Council  that  the  schools  should  be  provided  with  a  species  of  iiuhis- 
trial  apparatus,  including  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  by  means  of  which  instruction  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  scholar  on  subjects  not  usually  included  in  any  system 
of  education.  Those  plans  of  the  government  it  was  proposed  to 
follow  but  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  had  been  commenced, 
and  only  to  make  the  proposed  advances  where  the  local  aid  bore  a 
due  proportion  to  the  government  giants.  But  at  the  same  time  to 
make  advances  freely  to  those  schools  which  maintain  a  system  of 
industry  in  connexion  with  their  school  system.  In  towns  it  would 
necessarily  be  the  most  convenient  course  to  supply  the  schools  with 
industrial  apparatus  and  to  hire  workshops  lor  their  use — in  agiicul- 
tural  districts  to  hire  fields  lor  the  exercise  of  industry  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  skill  during  the  leisure  hours  of  the  pupils.  This  would 
be  not  only  a  great  and  important  and  a  beneficial  stimulus  to  great 
numbers  of  the  children  themselves,  but  a  great  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large.’ 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  we  seriously  demur,  hut 
our  objeetion,  as  in  former  cases,  is  to  government  interference 
in  the  case,  rather  than  to  the  plan  suggested.  That  it  might 
be  useful  to  engraft  some  sucli  apparatus  on  our  educational 
institutions,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  ;  but  to  the  interference 
of  the  executive  in  this  mrittcr,  we  strongly  object,  as  fraught 
with  most  serious  danger  to  the  free  spirit  and  self-reliance  of 
our  countrymen.  These  qualities  have  liithcrto  constituted  our 
glory,  but  they  will  most  certainly  decline  as  the  people  arc  ha¬ 
bituated  to  rely  on  their  rulers  rather  than  on  themselves.  In 
Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  elsewhere,  the  government  is 
everything,  and  the  people  nothing.  The  latter  are  merged  in 
the  omnipresence  of  the  former,  and  habits  of  forethought,  self- 
respect,  and  personal  dependence,  which  are  essential  to  national 
virtue,  are,  in  consequence,  extinguished  or  undermined.  Such 
will  be  the  case  with  ourselves,  if  this  meddling  spirit,  on  the 
part  of  our  rulers,  be  not  resisted.  Let  the  system,  of  which 
the  measure  before  us  forms  part,  be  once  established,  and  a 
more  fatal  blow’  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  popular  liberty 
than  the  Tory  dynasty  of  the  past  fifty  years  was  able  to  inflict. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
\\  big  government  has  resolved,  and  for  the  support  of  which  all 
their  daily  and  weekly  organs  are  zealously  labouring.  That  it 
should  be  welcomed  by  Lord  Brougham  and  the  dignitaries  of 
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the  church  awakens  no  surprise.  Their  eulogy  was  natural, 
though  not  quite  wise.  The  plan  conceded  more,  probably,  than 
they  anticipated,  and  contains  the  germ  of  all  they  can  desire. 
But  their  praise  was  suspicious,  and  must  have  been  regretted 
by  the  government,  if  at  all  solicitous  to  retain  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  more  liberal  poition  of  the  community. 

Hut  wc  turn  to  other  parties,  and  first  to  the  liberal  members 
of  the  Commons*  House.  Where  are  they,  and  what  are  they 
doing  to  meet  the  crisis  which  has  arisen  ? 

‘  A  few  years  since,*  says  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Leeds  Mercury,*  in  his 
journal  of  the  20th  of  February,  ‘  and  when  tlie  lories  were  in  office, 
if  a  measure  one-fiftieth  part  so  dangerous  as  this  had  been  proposed, 
the  country  would  have  rung  with  constitutional  warnings  from  the 
Whigs  in  parliament  and  from  their  organs  out  of  parliament.  Yet 
now,  because  the  Whigs  are  in  place,  they  see  this  outrageous  attack 
on  the  constitution, — this  measure  lor  placing  near  two  millions  a 
year  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  in  precisely  the  forms  and 
amounts  that  will  go  furthest  in  the  way  of  enchaining  the  very  mind 
of  the  country — and  they  are  all  ‘  dumb  dogs,’  who  only  murmur 
that  the  government  is  not  usurping,  taxing,  and  controlling  enough  ! 
A  quarter  of  a  century  back  the  stock-piece  of  the  Whigs,  the  great 
parly  motion  of  every  session,  was  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  reduce  two  of  the  junior  Lonis  of  the  Admiralty,  whose 
salaries  were  some  £1,500  or  £2,500  eacli !  and  the  plea  was,  that 
the  offices  were  superfluous,  and  not  only  wasted  the  public  money, 
but  unduly  increased  the  influence  of  the  crown.  And  here,  when 
education  is  in  a  state  of  unparalelled  extension,  activity,  and  im¬ 
provement,  is  this  Whig  administration,  at  the  call  of  a  lew  pedantic 
doctrinaires,  thrusting  in  its  audacious  hand  to  grasp  the  entire 
machinery  of  education,  and  that  at  an  expense  of  near  two  millions 
sterling,  and  by  the  creation  of  eighty-eight  thousand  pensioners  ! 
Straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  is  a  feeble  image  for  so 
monstrous  and  shameful  an  inversion  of  all  their  old  constitutional 
principles.’ 

Is  it,  indeed,  come  to  this,  that  such  a  measure,  fraught  with  the 
direst  peril  to  our  common  freedom,  multiplying,  beyond  prece- 
dent,the8tipcndiariesof  government,spreading  those  stipendiaries 
over  the  whole  laud,  locating  them  in  every  village,  and  entrusting 
to  their  charge  the  young  intellect  of  England,  can  be  put  intoopc- 
rationunder  theautliority  of  a  CominittecofCouncil  on  b]ducation, 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament  being  specifically  applied  for  or 
obtained  ?  If  it  can,w’e  are  indeed  a  debased  and  recreant  people, 
Unworthy  of  the  ancestry’^  from  which  we  spring,  ^^c  neither  de¬ 
serve,  nor  shall  we  long  retain,  the  frccdoin.which  is  our  glory. 
Tlie  hour  of  our  decline  has  dawned,  and  history  will  soon  class 
us  with  other  nations,  from  whose  soil  liberLy  has  indignantly 
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withdrawn.  But  we  will  not  entertain  so  discreditable  a  judg¬ 
ment.  Defective  as  is  the  constitution  of  the  Lower  House,  there 
are  yet  men  iu  it  who,  to  use  the  words  of  South,  can  *  see  con¬ 
sequents  yet  dormant  in  their  principles,  and  effects  yet  unborn, 
and  in  the  womb  of  their  causes.*  These  men,  however  few 
their  number,  will  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour.  They  are 
biding  their  time,  to  speak  with  more  effect,  when  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  heard.  To  these,  then,  we  must  address  ourselves. 
Here  is  our  vocation,  and  on  the  diligence  and  consistency  we 
display,  will  depend  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  It  is  a  favour¬ 
able  omen  that  we  have  such  a  coadjutor  as  Mr.  Edward 
Baines.  His  former  services  are  a  pledge  for  the  worth  of 
his  present  labours,  and  we  hail  his  reappearance  as  an  en¬ 
lightened,  able,  and  earnest  opponent  of  government  interfer¬ 
ence  in  general,  and  of  the  pending  measures  in  particular.* 
His  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  *  Leeds  Mercury  * 
of  February  13th,  is  a  vigorous  and  triumphant  exposure  of 
the  projected  scheme,  wliich  ought  to  receive  immediate 
and  universal  circulation.  It  has  been  promptly  republished, 
at  a  price  which  admits  of  gratuitous  distribution,  and  wo 
strongly  recommend  it  with  this  view.  Let  it  be  placed  iu 
the  hand  of  every  member  of  parliament,  of  every  dissenting 
and  methodist  minister,  and  of  every  Sunday-school  teacher 
in  the  kingdom.  Let  our  ministers  recommend  it  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  their  people,  especially  the  more  influ¬ 
ential,  and  let  these  communicate  on  its  contents,  and 
in  its  spirit,  with  their  representatives.  Let  this  be  done  in¬ 
stantly,  and  with  a  vigour  befitting  the  interests  at  stake,  and 
we  do  not  fear  the  result.  Men  who  care  little  about  us  or 
our  principles,  may  yet  hesitate,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
an  election,  to  sanction  the  wrong  with  which  we  are  threat¬ 
ened. 

*  Until  within  the  last  few  months/  says  Mr.  Baines,  *  I  should  have 
supposed  that  parliament  and  people  would  with  one  voice  have  as¬ 
sented  to  this  proposition,  namely,  that  if  the  nation  could  and  would 
educate  itself,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  government,  it  were 
infinitely  better  that  it  should  do  so  ;  not  merely  because  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  education  has  been  the  practice  in  England,  but  because  it  is 
in  itself  most  desirable — as  being  congenial  with  civil  liberty,  favour¬ 
able  to  the  most  vigorous  growth  and  action  of  the  public  mind,  and 
conducive  to  that  inestimable  quality  in  individuals  or  communities — 
self-reliance.  1  myself,  in  my  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  liberty, 

•  ^^eare  ^lad  to  see  that  Mr.  Baines's  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell  have 
been  issued  m  a  cheap  form,  and  we  earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  do  their 
utmost  to  circulate  them  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
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should  have  gone  much  further,  and  have  maintained  that,  even 
though  education  were  less  extensive  than  was  to  be  desired,  and 
theoretically  less  perfect  than  under  a  great  government  system,  yet 
that  freedom  of  education  was  to  be  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing,  be¬ 
cause  forming  an  essential  br  inch  of  civil  freedom.  But  I  bad  at 
least  believed  that  every  man  in  England  would  have  assented  to  the 
former  proposition,  and  have  regarded  a  self-educated  people  as  oc¬ 
cupying  the  highest  ground  among  free  and  civilized  nations. 

*  it  was  a  great  mistake.  There  are,  it  now  appears,  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  and  many  writers  who  love  government  surveillance 
for  its  own  sake ;  or,  at  least,  who  have  got  so  much  of  the  police  spirit 
that  characterizes  the  statesmen  of  Germany,  as  not  to  be  satisfied 
without  something  like  a  universal  espionage — a  system  of  inspection, 
dictation,  and  control  by  public  functionaries,  of  clockwork  regu¬ 
larity,  and  of  dependence  on  public  funds,  characteristic  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  despotisms.  These  persons,  many  of  them  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  but  forgetting,  in  their  zeal  for  mechanical  complete¬ 
ness,  the  much  higher  value  of  a  living  spirit,  demand  that  we  should 
imitate  the  Prussian  or  some  similar  system,  and  place  the  education 
of  the  whole  people  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  government. 
It  is  true  there  are  not  many  writers  who  as  yet  avowedly  go  this 
length  ;  but  there  are  many  who  manifestly  ailmire  compulsory  and 
state  education,  and  who  only  shrink  from  recommending  its  imme¬ 
diate  adoption,  because  they  believe  the  nation  is  not  prepared  for 
and  would  not  endure  it.* — p.  3. 

After  giving  a  summary  of  his  former  statements  on  the 
condition  of  popular  education  in  England,  showing  that  there 
were, — 

Day  Scholars. 

In  1818  . .  674,883 

In  1833  .  1,276,947 

In  1846  .  1,876,947. 

Mr.  Baines  proceeds  to  point  out  the  probable  expeiiseof  the  go¬ 
vernment  plan,  which  he  estimates  at  iil, 742,500.  For  the  details 
we  refer  to  the  *  Letter  *  itself,  while  we  call  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  following  remarks  on  the  financial 
and  constitutional  bearings  of  the  scheme ; — 

*  And  this  vast  amount  of  £1,742,500  a  year,  be  it  more  or  less, 
is  proposed  by  your  lordship  to  be  levied  yearly  on  the  tax- payers 
of  this  country,  for  the  sake  of  improving  education  certainly,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  education  of  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  the  government ! !  Surely,  the  friends  of  state  education  will  '  pay 
too  dear  for  their  whistle  !’  You  create  this  enormous  expenditure 
unnecessarily,  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  wdth  unexampled  rapidity 
extending  and  improving  their  own  means  of  education.  Assuredly 
you  will  leave  behind  yo’i,  when  the  present  epidemic  passion  for 
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state  education  shall  have  subsided,  a  reputation  for  extravagance  not 
honourable  to  your  characters  as  statesmen. 

‘  But  the  cost  of  the  new  school  establishment,  heavy  as  it  will  be, 
is  not  the  most  serious  objection  to  your  plan.  I  am  not  aware  tliut 
a  measure  was  ever  proposed  that  would  lead  to  so  enormous  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  government  patronage  and  influence.  Every  schoolmusler 
in  the  country,  teaching  a  public  school,  will  become  an  expectant 
of  grunts,  gratuities,  or  a  pension  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  it  without  the  favourable  report  of  the  government 
inspectors,  he  will  lay  himself  out  to  win  that  favourable  report.  In 
the  same  way  the  pupil-teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors  will  become 
dependent  on  the  inspectors,  whose  report  will  make  or  mar  their 
fortunes.  But  as  government  appoints  the  inspectors,  it  will  be  the 
fountain-head  of  all  the  influence  which  they  exert.  Let  us  form  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  will,  by  your  new-  plan, 
when  fully  carried  out,  be  brought  into  dependence  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  : — 


Schoolmasters  ..... 

15,fX)0 

Do.  receiving  pensions  . 

1,500 

Pupil  Teachers  ..... 

30,000 

Stipendiary  Monitors 

30,000 

Students  in  Normal  Schools 

4,500 

Workhouse  Schoolmasters,  &c. 

Employed  to  assist  in  field  gardens,  w  ork¬ 
shops,  washhouses,  kitchens,  &c.. 
Inspectors,  Clerks,  &c.  &c.  (say)  . 

1,000 

6,000 

Total  .... 

88,000 

*  Thus  88,000  persons,  and  perhaps  nearly  88,000  families,  will 

become  directly  dependent  on  the  government,  which,  reckoning  four 
and  a  half  to  the  family,  brings  396,000  persons  under  government 
influence  !  But  if  these  88,000  are  actually  employed,  it  is  needless 
to  saythatafar  greater  number  must  be  in  the  position  of  aspirants  to 
the  various  situations.  Unless  the  people  of  England  should  have 
drunk  the  cup  of  oblivion  as  to  all  constitutional  jealousy,  they  will 
surely  arouse  themselves  at  the  prospect  of  this  new  army  of  govern¬ 
ment  functionaries.  But  if  we  are  to  imitate  Prussia  and  France  in 
our  state  education,  we  may  well  imitate  them  in  their  degrading  and 
enslaving  system  of functionarism  !  *  * 

*  Did  it  never  occur  to  your  lordship  to  doubt  the  effect  on  our 
social  system,  on  education  itself,  and  on  the  literature  of  England, 
of  converting  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  country  into  state-dependants  ? 
Hod  you  no  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  spirit 
vhich  the  schoolmasters  will  breathe  into  their  scholars?  Did  you  not 
remember  that  though  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  oflice  now,  we 
might  next  year  have  a  Stanley  and  Bentinck  administration  ? 
Did  you  not  remember  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Perceval,  of  Sidmouth, 
•nd  Castlcreogh  ?  Had  you  forgot  the  days  when  the  motion  was 
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repeatedly  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  supported  by  Fox 
and  Burke,  *  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished?’  When  I  look  at  the  patronage  to 
be  created  by  this  measure,  and  see  it  brought  forward  by  a  ministry 
containing  such  men  as  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  I  am  amazed  and  confounded. 
I  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  such  a  measure  should  have 
received  a  brief  five  minutes*  consideration  in  the  cabinet.*  — 
pp.  12—14. 

Such  are  the  tendencies  of  the  government  system  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  one  who  sympathizes  with  the  political  party  in 
power,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  ultra  views. 
Mr.  Baines,  it  is  well  known,  lias  done  eminent  service  to 
the  Whig  party.  He  has  been  one  of  its  most  able  and 
earnest  advocates.  In  defeat,  as  in  triumph,  he  has  been  its 
champion — the  unbought,  and  on  that  account  the  more  ef¬ 
ficient  defender  of  its  principles  and  policy.  We  say  nothing 
now  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  this ;  we  simply  note  the  fact, 
as  relieving  his  statements  from  all  suspicion  of  sinister  or  party 
influence.  ‘  Your  lordship  is  aware,^  he  says,  '  that  every  per¬ 
sonal  aud  party  feeling  would  have  induced  me  to  regard  any 
proposition  of  yours  with  a  partial  eye.* 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  measure  which  must  be 
taken.  A  new  establishment ,  distinctly  religious ^  is  to  be  formed, 
towards  the  support  of  which  dissenters  will  be  compelled  to  con¬ 
tribute,  This  is  a  grave  fact,  and  it  merits  serious  attention. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  church  power  was  on 
the  decline,  and  that  before  another  generation  passed  to  the 
grave,  its  palmy  days  would  be  numbered.  This  has  been  the 
conviction  of  some  of  the  soundest  and  most  enlightened 
thinkers  amongst  us,  not  of  dissenters  simply,  but  of  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  ‘  Church  power,*  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
'  unless  some  revolution  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge 
Europe  into  ignorance,  will  certainly  not  survive  the  nineteenth 
century.**  The  signs  of  the  times  have  long  predicted  this,  but 
the  Whig  statesmen  of  our  day  are  labouring  to  falsify  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  their  champion,  and  in  the  measure  now  submitted 
have  hazarded  an  experiment,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  matter  is 
suspended.  Taking  advantage  of  the  state-educational  mania 
of  the  day,  they  are  seeking  to  introduce  a  supplemental  esta¬ 
blishment  which  will  serve  to  indoctrinate  the  youth  of  England 
with  the  dogmjis  and  spirit  of  a  hierarchy,  as  hostile  to  popular 
liberty,  as  it  has  uniformly  proved  injurious  to  spiritual  religion. 
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Veil  the  scheme  as  they  may,  keep  out  of  siglit,  however  cau¬ 
tiously,  its  ecclesiastical  features,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  skil¬ 
fully  devised  machinery,  for  the  recovery  of  church  power  over 
the  popular  mind.  We  have  seen  the  initiative  of  this  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  but  another  and 
fearful  stride  is  now  attempted,  and  church  dignitaries,  hailing 
the  attempt,  are  anxiously  waiting  the  result.  This  feature  of 
the  plan  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Baines  with  his  usual  directness 
and  force,  and  we  entreat  our  dissenting  readers  to  ponder  his 
words. 

*  But,  my  Lord,  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  your  notice — 1  arn 
sure  it  was  perfectly  known  to  the  real  concocters  of  the  measure — 
that  in  this  vast  amount  of  patronage,  though  government  has  the 
chief  influence,  yet  the  clergy  are  made  to  go  partners  w  ith  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  national  schools  will  sooner  or 
later  be  put  on  the  list  of  recipients  of  state  money.  The  parochial 
clergy  are  to  attend  and  assist  in  every  examination,  and  to  give 
yearly  certificates  to  the  pupil-teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors ; 
the  whole  of  the  schoolmasters,  pupil  teachers,  and  monitors  in 
church  schools  will  be  dependant  on  the  parochial  clergy,  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  government  inspectors—  dependant  for 
their  success  in  life  or  their  ruin.  We  shall  shortly  have  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  of  tlte  clergy  exercising  this  new  and  vast  influence  in  their 
respective  parishes.  My  Lord,  I  regard  this  not  only  as  an  unseemly, 
but  as  a  most  dangerous  extension  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the 
country, — unfavourable  in  the  highest  degree  to  liberal  principles, 
and  to  practical  religious  liberty.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  might  well  applaud  your  measure  !  Lord 
John  Bussell  has  abundantly  redeemed  the  promise  be  is  supposed 
to  have  made  to  the  Archbishop  ! 

*  And  whilst  you  thus  load  the  Church  with  influence  and  patronage, 
what  effect  will  your  measures  have  on  dissenters  and  their  schools  ?  It 
professes  impartiality.  It  offers  help  to  all  schools  alike.  But  what 
will  be  its  practical  -  working  ?  You  know  that  those  who  consistently 
hold  the  voluntary  principle  cannot  receive  any  of  the  money  which  you  so 
profusely  scatter.  You  know  this,  because  in  your  speech  you  alleged 
the  scruples  of  the  voluntaries  as  one  reason  for  not  introducing  an 
entire  system  of  government  education.  Then  if  dissenters  refuse 
the  grunts  of  money,  see  the  cruel  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
You  lure  away  their  schoolmasters,  by  your  grants,  gratuities,  and  pen¬ 
sions.  You  lure  away  their  scholars,  by  the  advantages  of  pupil- 
teachers,  stipendiary  monitors.  Queen’s  scholars,  appointments  in 
the  revenue  departments,  school  gardens,  workshops,  kitchens,  and 
wash-houses,  in  the  Church  schools.  You  lure  their  school  committees 
to  desert  their  principles,  and  accept  your  money.  Tom  lure  their 
subscribers  to  give  up  their  subscriptions,  under  pretence  that  govern¬ 
ment  grants  ought  to  be  accepted.  You  may  look  with  composure 
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on  these  undermining  and  sapping  processes ;  but  depend  upon  it, 
niy  lord,  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of  dissenters,  hitherto  favour¬ 
able  to  your  party,  who  will  regard  the  measure,  as  I  do,  with  tha 
liveliest  indignation. 

'  Every  dissenter,  moreover,  will  see  that  this  measure  is  erecting 
a  new  religious  establishment — a  school  establishment  appended  to  the 
church  establishment.  It  is  not  a  measure  for  secular  education, — 
but  distinctly  a  measure  for  religious  education,  and,  in  all  Church 
schools,  for  education  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  to 
which  you  will  compel  the  dissenter  to  pay,  as  you  now  compel  him  to 
pay  tithes  and  church  rates. 

*  Why  should  the  Wesleyan,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  the 
Quaker,  and  every  other  Nonconformist,  be  forced  by  a  new  law  to 
pay  for  the  teaching  of  doctrines  which  they  do  not  believe,  and  the 
upholding  of  a  system  which  they  regard  as  unscriptural  ? 

*  As  the  Church  are  in  general  the  richer  class,  and  the  dissenters 
the  poorer,  your  measure  is  one  of  aggravated  cruelty  to  the  latter. 
Knowing  as  you  do  that  they  cannot  accept  of  grants  for  their  own 
schools,  you  will  compel  them  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  Church 
schools ; — that  is,  you  compel  the  poorer  section  to  support  the 
schools  and  religious  teaching  of  the  richer  section, — whilst  those 
poorer  communities  are  struggling  to  support  their  own  schools, 
which  you  are  about  to  undermine  and  destroy  !’ — pp.  14,  15. 

Will  the  Dissenters  of  Etigland  be  faithful  to  themselves,  or, 
rather,  to  their  principles,  on  this  occasion  ?  Will  they  rise  to 
the  greatness  of  the  crisis,  and  by  throwing  aside  all  that  is 
little,  forgetting  their  internal  divisions,  and  discarding  as  un¬ 
utterably  contemptible  their  several  suspicions  and  antipathies, 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  occasion  ?  Will  they  act  as  re¬ 
ligious  men  on  behalf  of  religious  interests,  at  once  calm  and 
earnest,  deep  in  their  conviction  of  the  right,  and  unalterably 
fixed  in  their  resolve  to  maintain  it?  The  matter  is  in  their 
hands.  On  themselves  the  issue  rests.  If  worthy  of  their  ancestry, 
if  faithful  to  their  professions,  if  sincere  in  their  reprobation  of 
soul-destroying  heresies,  they  may  yet  scatter  to  the  winds  the 
danger  which  threatens  them.  We  frankly  acknowledge  that 
our  confidence  would  be  greater,  if  their  ground  hatl  been  earlier 
taken,  and  had  been  more  obviously  based  on  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  case.  But,  waiving 
this,  we  are  not  without  hope.  The  darkness  of  the  sky  is  pass¬ 
ing  away.  Bright  lights  arc  appearing  in  the  heavens.  Day 
is  succeeding  to  night ;  and  the  hum  of  awakening  multitudes 
foretells  a  period  of  activity  and  zeal.  We  wait  the  result,  not 
in  despondency,  but  with  intense  solicitude,  and  shall  be  ready 
to  do  our  part  to  realize  the  desired  consummation.  In  the 
meantime,  we  note  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  the  earnestness 
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with  which  the  *  Patriot'  and  the  ^Nonconformist'  aredevotingf 
themselves  to  the  special  duty  of  the  moment.  Their  conductors 
evidently  feci  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  Whoever  fails,  their 
fidelity  is  proved.  Kacli  in  his  own  manner,  and  according  to 
their  respective  views  of  general  principle,  is  labouring  with 
faithfulness  and  diligence  to  arouse  the  dormant,  to  instruct  the 
uninformed,  and  to  combine  in  one  holy  league  the  advocates  of 
free  education  and  of  an  untrammelled  Christianity. 

*  The  present  plan,*  says  the  former  journal,  ‘  differs  from  Sir  James 
Graham’s  Factories  Education  Bill,  chiellv  as  having  about  it  less  of  the 
compulsory,  and  more  of  bribery.  At  the  same  time,  it  concedes  far 
more  to  the  Established  Church,  infringes  far  more  upon  religious  liberty, 
and  proposes  to  render  Dissenters  more  directly  contributory  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism,  by  authority,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  The  Bishop  of  London,  who  understands  the 
scheme  perfectly,  is  delighted  with  it.  It  originated  in  fact,  as  Mr. 
Baines  intimates,  *  from  gentlemen  on  the  staff  of  the  eommittce  of 
council,  who  have  long  been  hankering  after  a  great  continental  system 
of  national  education,  with  government  control  and  a  large  share  of  Church 
influence,* — Patriot,  Feb,  18. 

Various  bodies  arc  also  moving  with  every  mark  of  decision 
and  of  intense  earnestness.  The  Congregational  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  denounced  the  plan  as  demanding  ^  the  most  tmergetic 
opposition  of  all  the  friends  of  free  education,'  and  has  sum¬ 
moned  a  sj)ecial  meeting  of  its  constituency  for  the  25th  of 
February.  The  body  of  London  Deputies  has  met  and  recorded 
its  protest,  and  the  Baptist  Union,  the  Congregational  Board,  the 
Wesleyan  body,  and  other  classes  of  religionists,  arc  also  in  the 
field.  But  the  most  important  and  significant  event  which  has  oc  ¬ 
curred,  is  the  meeting  held  at  Leeds  on  the  IHth  of  February.  It 
w  as  composed  of  ministers  and  other  gentlemen  from  various  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  who  are  well  known  to  the  dis¬ 
senting  community,  and  was  characterized  by  a  clearness  of 
judgment  and  an  earnest  resolution,  with  which,  in  these  times 
of  hall-heartedness  and  expediency,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet.  Did 
our  space  permit,  we  should  gladly  insert  the  w  hole  of  the  re¬ 
solutions  which  were  passed;  but  our  limits  restrict  us  to  the 
fidlow  ing : — 

*2.  That  this  meeting  regards  with  the  strongest  disapprobation  and 
alarm,  the  measure  of  her  Majesty’s  ministers  for  bringing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  j>eople  under  government  support  and  direction,  contained 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  December, 
1846. 

That  it  will  give  to  the  government  of  the  day  a  most  objection¬ 
able  and  virtually  despotic  power  over  the  schoolmasters  throughout 
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the  country,  by  the  means  of  grants,  gratuities,  and  pensions,  which 
may  either  be  bestowed  or  withdrawn  on  the  report  of  the  Inspec¬ 
tors, — a  power  which  may  be  used  tyrannically  tow’ards  individuals, 
and  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  reduce  the  schoolmasters  into  a 
state  of  bondage,  and  thus  to  produce  an  influence  on  their  teaching 
unfavourable  to  mental  independence  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the 
rising  race. 

‘  8.  That  the  government  measure  involves  the  erection  of  a  new 
religious  establishment,  in  the  form  of  schools  closely  allied  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  church  establishment,  in  which  the  doctrines,  principles,  and  formu¬ 
laries  of  the  Church  are  expressly  required  to  be  taught,  and  where  all 
the  religious  examinations  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  clergy,  whose  attestation  is  rendered  necessary  to  the  bestowing  of 
salaries  or  grants  on  the  masters,  pupil-teachers,  and  monitors ;  that 
although  government  assistance  will  not  be  confined  to  church  schools, 
yet  it  will  in  practice  be  nearly  so,  as  Dissenters  will  for  the  most 
part  conscientiously  decline  to  accept  the  grants  :  that  thus  a  new'  in¬ 
justice  and  a  new  burden  w  ill  be  imposed  on  Dissenters,  who  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  religious  teaching  which  they 
do  not  approve. 

*  1*2.  That  the  ministerial  plan  affords  a  new  and  striking  illustration 
of  the  danger  of  government  step])ing  out  of  its  legitimate  province,  to 
undertake  the  training  of  the  national  mind :  that  in  the  view  of  this 
meeting  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
that  a  government  should  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  people,  cither 
in  general  knowledge  or  in  religion  :  that  the  present  plan,  whilst  it 
professes  only  to  aid  educ'Htion,  necessarily  involves  inspection  and  con¬ 
trol,  and  even  prescribes  with  minuteness  the  system  of  education  for  all  the 
pupil-teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors :  and  that,  acting  on  the  same 
princij)les,  government  may  proceed  to  take  the  entire  education  of  the 
country  into  its  management,  and  to  make  it  compulsory ;  that  all  expe¬ 
rience  proves  the  unfitness  of  government  to  direct  the  education  of  the 
people ;  that  whatever  zeal  or  activity  might  be  manifested  in  the  outset, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  great  government  system,  once  esta¬ 
blished,  would  become  inert,  the  subject  of  abuse,  a  field  for  patronage 
and  jobbing,  and  almost  incapable  of  reform  or  improvement :  and  that, 
therefore,  this  meeting  is  fullv  convinced,  that  principle  and  true  expe¬ 
diency  alike  condemn  the  interference  of  the  government  in  the  education 
of  the  people.* 

A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  her  Majesty's  ministers, 
a  central  committee  w  as  constituted,  and  the  friends  of  voluntary 
education  were  invited  to  form  similar  organizations,  and  to  hold 
public  meetings,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  and  w  e  doubt  not  that  London  will  speedily  follow  the  wor¬ 
thy  example. 

Amongst  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  we  must  not  forget  our 
parliamentary  representatives.  Our  power  here  is  far  greater 
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than  we  commonly  imagine,  and  the  near  prospect  of  a  general 
election  enables  us  to  exert  it  with  effect.  The  Dissenters  of 
the  empire  constitute  a  majority  of  its  liberal  electors.  This  is 
undoubted.  Few  will  venture  to  deny  it,  and  the  fact  is  full  of 
encouragement.  Even  in  constituencies  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  their  number  is  sufficiently  great  to  be  decisive  of  the  issue 
of  an  electoral  contest.  It  is  only  for  them  to  withhold  their 
votes  from  the  ministerial  candidate,  and  his  failure,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  is  inevitable.  With  this  knowledge,  then,  let 
the  dissenting  electors  of  the  kingdom  immediately  place  them¬ 
selves  in  communication  with  their  representatives.  L®t  the 
facts  of  the  case  be  fairlv  stated  to  them,  the  real  nature  of  the 
government  plan  be  unfolded,  its  unconstitutional  character  be 
exposed,  and  the  wrong  which  it  contemplates  be  denounced. 
Let  our  representatives  see  that  we  are  in  earnest,  that  we  mean 
what  we  say,  that  we  are  calm  but  resolute  men,  who  are  deter¬ 
mined,  come  what  mav,  to  refuse  our  votes  to  everv  man  who 
does  not  respect  our  conscience,  and  rally  to  our  help  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis.  Happily,  our  members  are  not  yet  committed.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mavnooth  grant  it  was  otherwise.  Manv  of  them 
had  spoken  or  voted  before  our  communications  were  received, 
and  a  general  election — no  trifling  consideration  in  such  mat¬ 
ters — was  not  then  near.  They  are  yet,  however,  unpledged. 
Consistency  does  not  require  them  to  proceed.  Personal  pride 
has  not  come  into  play.  They  are  free  men — so  far,  at  least,  as 
party  connexions  permit — and  may  be  gained  to  our  righteous 
cause.  But  no  time  must  be  lost.  We  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  The  emissaries  of  government  are  abroad,  and  when 
they  see  the  gathering  storm,  their  policy  will  be  to  hasten  their 
measures  before  its  full  power  is  felt.  ‘  Let  the  country  remem¬ 
ber,  that  there  can  be  no  retracing  of  steps  liere.  llie  thing 
once  done  is  irrevocable.  An  army  of  inspectors,  schoolmasters, 
pupil-teachers,  stipendiary  monitors,  secretaries,  managers  of 
field-gardeus,  miinagers  of  workshops,  managers  of  kitchens  and 
washhouses,  with  a  cloud  of  other  hangers-on,  once  enrolled  and 
put  on  state-pay,  they  cannot  be  disbanded.  Nearly  every 
member  of  parliament  would  have  his  personal  reasons  for  de¬ 
fending  the  system.  Humanity  would  plead.  The  cause  of 
education  would  be  invoked.  All  w  ho  had  tasted  the  spoil  would 
hasten  to  the  rescue.  If  the  people  of  England  would  defend 
their  liberties  and  their  property,  it  must  be  now — it  must  be 
instantly.'* 

Before  closing,  we  must  say  two  things.  From  this  measure 
•  Leeds  Mercury,  Feb.  20! h. 
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we  may  learn  the  folly  of  looking  to  government  for  any  edu¬ 
cational  plan  which  does  not  violate  our  most  cherished  convic¬ 
tions.  Theorists  may  form  to  themselves  a  beau  ideal  which 
would  command  their  approval,  and  by  its  advocacy  may  give  an 
appearance  of  division  to  our  ranks  ;  but  we  must  come  down  to 
the  actual  world,  and  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
could  imagine  them  to  be.  We  now  see  the  character  of  the 
measure  which  a  Whig  government  has  proposed — a  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  head  of  which  Lord  John  Russell  presides,  and  of 
which  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  Macanlcy  are 
members.  We  arc  not  surprised.  It  is  as  we  expected.  Go¬ 
vernment  p.ntronage  will  ever  accompany  government  pay,  and 
the  Whig  party  has  been  too  sedulous  in  its  worship  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  to  permit  its  leaders  to  respect  our  scruples. 

Our  second  observation  naturally  grows  out  of  this  fact,  but 
we  prefer,  for  reasons  obvious  to  our  readers,  stating  it  in  the 
language  of  a  member  of  the  Whig  party ; — 

*  Lord  John  Russell/  says  the  Leeds  Mercury »  *  when  in  opposition, 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Dissenters :  but  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  the 
connexion  was  quite  us  advantageous,  politically  speaking,  to  Lord  John 
as  it  was  to  the  Dissenters.  He  is  now,  as  premier,  doing  the  most 
deadly  injury  to  the  Dissenters,  and  pandering  to  the  unjust  and  arro¬ 
gant  pretensions  of  the  church.  He  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  Dis¬ 
senters  will  not  support  an  administration  which  does  them  such  cruel 
wrong.  He  is  destroying  his  own  party,  and  will,  ere  long,  fall  betw’een 
two  stools.* — Fch.  20th, 

The  present  aspect  of  the  question  has  prevented  our  noticing 
Mr.  Parsonses  pamphlet,  which  has  reached  us  since  our  last  re¬ 
ference  to  the  subject  of  national  education.  It  is  an  able  and 
pungent  exposure  of  many  fallacies,  somewhat  too  caustic  for  our 
taste,  and  occasionally  wanting  in  the  candour  which  is  due  even 
to  the  advocate  of  error.  It  is,  however,  well  suited  to  the 
popular  mind.  It  speaks  fearlessly  and  honestly,  gives  utter¬ 
ance  to  important  truths  in  racy  language,  and  shatters  into 
atoms  the  fabric  which  a  false  philosophy  and  an  unsound  logic 
had  conspired  to  raise. 

Mr.  Harems  pamphlet  has  just  appeared,  and  deserves,  as  we 
trust  it  will  obtain,  a  wide  circulation.  The  great  value  of  his 
analysis  of  Sir  James  Graham's  measure  leads  us  to  anticipate 
much  benefit  from  its  publication.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of 
anything  better  adapted  to  facilitate  an  intelligent  and  well- 
grounded  opposition  to  this  most  insidious  measure. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Considerations  respecting  the  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  with  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 

2.  Correspondence  relating  to  tlie  Marriages  of  the  Queen  and  Infanta  of 
Spain,  with  Appendix — Treaty  of  Utrecht^ presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  1847. 

3.  Discussion  sur  VAddresse,  en  re  wnse  au  discours  d'ouverture  de  la 
Session,  a  la  Chambre  des  Pairs  et  a  la  Chambre  des  DtpuUs, 
Moniteur  Uinversel, 

For  the  last  four  months,  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  and  nearly 
all  the  periodicals  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  have  been  en- 
{;a"ed  in  hostile  controversy  on  a  political  parody  of  an  old 
French  play,  ‘Le  Mariage  force  libre,'  which  did  not  survive 
the  first  representation.  To  a  flood  of  raa^nilocjnent  leaders 
and  of  blundering  pamphlets,  has  succeeded  a  flood  of  royal 
speeches,  of  diplomatic  papers,  and  of  parliamentary  debates, 
calculated  to  mislead  or  to  deceive  three  nations  upon  the  main 
points  of  the  cpiestion  ;  but  the  only  result  of  which  may  1)C  to 
impress  the  public  mind  with  the  full  conviction  of  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  modern  statesmen  in  general,  and  of  the  superlative 
incapacity  of  the  managers  of  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
mighty  empire. 

During  the  heat  of  the  controversy  in  the  d.aily  or  periodical 
press,  we  were  found  fault  with  by  miiny  of  our  readers  for  not 
entering  the  lists,  and  expressing  our  opinion  on  those  Spanish 
marriages,  which  have  caused  the  divorce  of  all  the  European  al¬ 
liances.  To  the  gentle  and  flattering  reproof  of  our  friends,  we  beg 
to  answer,  that,  our  sole  object  in  writing  being  to  forewarn  the 
public  against  probable  or  impending  evils,  in  order  to  avert 
them,  or,  if  that  l)e  impossible,  to  alleviate  them  when  they  pounce 
upon  us, — we  feel  little  disposition  to,  and  see  very  little  benefit 
in,  tardy  and  useless  considerations  on  fdits  accomplis,  lamenta¬ 
tions  on  the  wrong  done,  and  vituperations  of  the  wrong-doers. 
At  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  marriages  of  the  royal 
infantas  of  Spain  could  be  brought  forward  and  discussed  with 
some  chance  of  awakening  public  opinion,  and  directing  the 
watchful  attention  of  our  politicians  on  the  (now  realized) 
designs  of  the  French  King,  and  thus  of  counteracting  all  his 
plans, — at  that  proper  time,  we  undertook  the  task ;  and,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  duty,  we  were  re\>arded  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions  by  the  approbation  of  our  readers. 

lu  the  Eclectic  for  October,  18 13,  is  an  article  on  a  pilot 
balloon,  launched  by  a  discarded  diplomatist  who  wanted  to  be 
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restored  to  favour  and  office.*  We  needed  not  the  assistance 
of  tlie  pamphleteer  to  be  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  French 
monarch,  as  we  had  lon^  been  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  his 
life,  and  had,  in  some  sort,  w  itnessed,  from  the  very  bej;;inninj5, 
his  dark  but  unrelenting  advance  towards  the  Spanish  throne. 
But  we  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
advocating  his  claims,  to  unravel  a  long  series  of  intrigues  and 
plots,  since  1808,  to  shelter  his  brow  under  the  crown  of  Spain, 
or  to  obtain  it  for  one  of  his  sons, — this  very  Montpensier,  w  ho 
now  stands  next  in  the  actual  order  of  succession.  While  we 
were  writing,  the  overthrow'  and  expulsion  of  Espartero,  the 
return  and  restoration  of  Christina,  the  massacre,  the  incarcera¬ 
tion,  or  the  exile  of  the  Spanisii  patriots,  organised  by  Louis 
Philippe,  paved  the  way  to  the  denouement.  And,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  French  king  was  proclaiming  tiie  justice  of  our 
denunciation  of  his  participation  in  those  atrocities,  by  granting 
the  highest  titles  in  the  legion  of  honour  to  Narvaez,  Bravo,  ami 
other  ruffians  of  the  same  kind,  he  w  as  publicly  avowing  tlic  ulti¬ 
mate  objectof  those  crimes,  hy  rew  arding  Billing,  the  pamphleteer, 
with  the  appointment  of  resident  minister  at  the  court  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  his  Spanish  agent,  Carnerero,  whom  we  had  also 
mentioned,  by  having  him  nominated  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  foreign  affairs  in  Madrid. 

The  consummation,  in  October,  18i(>,  of  the  projects  so  fully 
detailed  in  October,  1843,  and  so  openly  admitted  by  their 
royal  author  at  the  same  epoch,  certainly  accuse  the  blindness 
or  the  improndence  of  our  rulers,  and  almost  imply  a  guilty 
connivance,  on  the  part  of  one,  at  least,  if  not  more,  of  our 
statesmen,  in  tliosc  disgraceful  transactions;  and,  far  from 
offering  any  justification  or  extenuation  of  their  conduct,  the 
garbled,  in  part  falsified,  contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory  docu¬ 
ments  submitted  to  the  imperial  parliament,  establish,  in  the 
most  uncontrovertible  manner,  the  intellectual  and  moral  un¬ 
fitness  of  the  late  and  perhaps  of  the  present  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  for  their  high  and  responsible  office,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  representatives  at  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid.  Thi^ 
we  undertake  to  render  evident.  We  must  first  give  our  readers 
a  short,  but,  nevertheless,  complete  account  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  King  of  the  French  since  September,  1843,  to 
attain  his  end.  We  will  thus  complete  our  former  sketch. 

The  insurrection  which  overthrew  Espartero,  had  placed  Spain 
and  her  government  under  the  absolute  control  of  Louis 
Philippe;  yet  the  royal  alliance,  the  objectof  all  his  aspirations, 

*  Des  alliances  possibles  de  la  Reine  d’Espagne.  Par  le  Baron  Billing. 
Paris,  1843. 
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was  not  yet  secured  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  support  given  to 
Christina,  he  knew  too  well  that  he  could  not  trust  to  that 
passionate  woman,  who,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  anger  or  resentment, 
would  readily  break  all  her  promises,  and  exert  all  her  influence 
and  authority  over  her  daughters  to  make  them  take  husbands 
any  where  but  from  Paris.  Nor  was  the  excitable  temper  of  the 
profligate  widow  of  Ferdinand  the  only  danger;  another  woman, 
the  sister  of  Christina,  but  superior  both  in  intelligence  and 
resolution,  the  wife  of  Don  Francisco  de  Assis,  Donna  Carlotta, 
had  determined  to  have  her  two  sons,  Francisco  and  Enrique, 
married  to  the  queen  and  to  her  sister.  These  two  women 
hated  one  another  like  true  Neapolitans;  and,  besides,  Carlotta 
entertained,  perhaps,  an  equal  hatred  against  Louis  Philippe. 
As  our  essay  is  not  a  state  paper,  we  must  support  our  state¬ 
ments  by  facts  which  were  known  to  us  iu  1843,  but  which  we 

were  not  then  at  libertv  to  disclose. 

»  _ 

First,  with  regard  to  Christina.  We  stated  in  our  former 
article,  that,  in  1837  and  1838,  she  appeared  convinced  that  the 
long-tried  Spanish  patriots  alone  could,  by  their  influence  over 
the  people,  support  her  own  authority  and  the  throne  of 
her  daughter;  and  that,  consequently,  she  readily  submitted 
to  the  most  liberal  direction.  This  brought  upon  her  the  anger 
of  the  Thuilcries,  and  such  severe  remonstrances  and  even 
threats,  that  the  indignant  Christina  resolved  to  free  herself 
from  the  overbearing  control  of  her  uncle ;  and  to  punish  him 
for  his  tyrannical  and  insolent  interference,  by  discarding  the 
candidature  of  his  son,  and  at  once  adopting  the  most  unac¬ 
ceptable,  the  most  objectionable  of  all  possible  candidates; 
namely,  Ijouis  Napoleon.  Madness !  it  is  incredible !  our 
readers  will  exclaim.  We  admit  it;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  We 
cannot  assert  that  the  son  of  the  best  member  of  Napoleon’s 
family  was  cognizant  of,  or  privy  to,  the  scheme ;  but  we  affirm 
that,  not  only  was  such  a  design  entertained,  but  also  that  it 
was  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution.  For  that  purpose, 
a  French  major-general,  who  assumes  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  was  to  repair  to  Spain,  receive  a  most  important  com¬ 
mand  in  the  army,  and  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
realization  of  the  project.  Every  thing  was  so  far  settled,  that 
Christina  sent  10,000  francs  to  the  general  to  hasten  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Paris.  This  sum,  how’ever,  was  soon  expended, 
and  the  general  wrote  that  he  could  not  go  without  receiving 
another  viaticum  to  the  same  amount  with  the  first.  To  this 
Christina  objected,  and  would  give  nothing  more  till  his  arrival 
at  Madrid.  During  their  epistolary  discussion,  the  French 
police  got  scent  of  the  plot,  and  Christina  had  the  mortification 
of  being  upbraided  by  Louis  Philippe  for  her  folly  as  well  as  for 
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her  treachery.  Our  readers  will  now  conceive  his  distrust,  and 
why,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  pavinj?  the  way  to  Spain  for 
his  unserupulous  niece,  he  was  doing  his  best  to  deprive  her  of 
all  authority  or  direct  influence  over  the  government,  by  urging 
the  emancipation  of  the  infant  queen,  and  the  illegal  declara¬ 
tion  of  her  majority  before  the  arrival  of  her  mother. 

As  to  Donna  Carlotta,  her  energetic  mind,  and  somewhat 
masculine  and  adventurous  disposition,  further  excited  by 
ambition  and  hatred,  made  her  a  match  for  Louis  Pliilippe  and 
Christina  together.  It  was  Donna  Carlotta,  who,  at  the  death  of 
the  first  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  thwarted  the  court  intrigue 
hejided  by  the  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  marry  the  widowed  monarch  to  a  bigoted  sister  of  Don 
Miguel,  and  who  placed  her  own  younger  sister  on  the  throne 
of  Spain.  It  was  Carlotta,  who,  at  the  birth  of  the  first 
daughter  of  her  sister,  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  to  abolish  the 
salic  law.  It  was  Carlotta  again  who  afterwards  obtained  from 
the  dying  king  the  ratification  of  his  decree,  and  the  testa¬ 
mentary  dispositions  which  gave  the  regency  to  Christina 
during  the  minority  of  her  royal  daughter.  The  price  of  so 
many  services,  the  union  of  the  young  queen  and  of  her  sister 
with  Don  Francisco  and  Don  Enrique,  was  solemnly  promised ; 
but  the  liaison  of  Christina  with  Munoz  soon  changed  her 
gratitude  into  hatred.  Carlotta,  without  being  more  nice  in  her 
notions  of  chastity  and  morals  than  any  other  of  her  family, 
could  not  but  find  fault  with  the  degrading  choice  of  her  sister. 
Admonitions,  reproaches,  quarrels,  and  insults  ensued,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  exile  of  Carlotta  and  all  her  family,  and  in  their 
deprivation  of  the  greater  part  of  their  income.*  They  re¬ 
entered  Spain  only  after  the  expulsion  of  Christina ;  and  then 
Carlotta  and  her  husband  o|)enly  joined  the  liberal  party,  who, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  convinced  that  the  only  chance 
of  a  national  and  liberal  government  was  in  the  double  matri¬ 
monial  alliance  of  the  young  princes  with  their  royal  cousins. 
At  the  same  time  that  she  was  pursuing  her  object  in  Madrid, 
Carlotta  did  not  neglect  the  means  of  counteracting  opposition 
in  Paris.  Her  agent.  Count  Parsent,  was  authorised  to  accede 
to  any  terms  proposed  by  high  officials  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  projects.  According  to  the  treaty,  a  bond  for  1,500,000 
francs  (jS60,000)  was  given  to  the  principal,  the  amount  payable 
immediately  after  the  marriage. 

•  Carlotta,  to  support  herself  in  Paris,  had  |)Bwned  her  diam  mds  to 
LaHtte  for  300,000  francs.  When  Lafitle  recalled  the  loan,  the  nrinecss, 
finding  nobody  to  advance  the  sum,  applied  to  her  uncle,  Louis  Philippe, 
for  the  same  amount,  offering  the  security,  but  was  refused.  Parsent 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  sum  from  a  more  honest  usurer. 
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To  crush  or  disperse  the  liberal  party,  and  to  "et  rid,  any 
liow,  of  Donna  Carlotta,  and  thus  clear  the  field  for  their 
future  operations,  was  therefore  an  indispensable  preliminary 
for  Louis  Philippe  and  for  Christina.  The  buteheries  of  Nar¬ 
vaez  and  his  assistants,  and  a  sudden  and  unaeeountahle 
inflammation  in  the  bowels,  which  w’as  fatal  to  the  princess, 
soon  j;ratified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  citizen 
king  and  of  his  profligate  accomplice.  Spain,  under  martial 
law,  and  awed  by  wholesale  massacres  and  exiles  in  the  name 
of  moderation,  seemed  completely  J\t  their  mercy.  The  work  of 
violence  being  accomplished,  the  work  of  diplomatic  duplicity, 
to  deceive  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  w  as  now  to  begin. 

Tlie  better  to  unravel  the  political  intrigue,  on  which  the 
official  documents  throw  but  a  very  feeble  and  uncertain  light, 
we  must  briefly  represent  the  situation  of  Spain,  with  regard  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  1843. 

The  young  Uueen,  Isabella,  had  just  entered  her  fourteenth 
year,  and  her  sister  was  but  eleven  years  old.  Louis  Philippe 
had  two  unmarried  sons,  the  youngest  of  his  family,  the  Dukes 
of  Aumale  and  Montpensier. 

\Vith  the  exception  of  England,  France,  Portugal,  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  all  the  Euroj)cau  cj\binets  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  government  of  Christina,  and  had  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  Spain.  This  circumstance,  which  at  first  sight  might  be 
considered  as  adverse  to  the  matrimonial  projects  of  the  French 
king,  V  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  element  of  their  suc¬ 
cess.  The  joint  policy  of  the  sovereigns  of  Kussia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  may  be  very  bad,  and,  in  our  oj)inion,  is  exceedingly 
bad  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  consistent.  Considering  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  salic  law  as  void,  and  regarding  Don  Carlos  as  the 
lawful  king  of  Spain,  they  affected  to  care  nothing  about  the 
matrimonial  alliances  of  Isabella  and  her  sister;  as,  in  their 
opinion,  such  alliances  could  confer  no  title,  no  right  w  hatever. 
Not  that  they  did  not  see,  with  jealousy,  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  French  ruler  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  deep  de¬ 
signs  ;  not  that  they  did  not  feel  anxious  to  check  the  too  suc¬ 
cessful  career  of  the  citizen  king ;  but,  besides  that,  in  their 
opinion,  they  could  not,  without  inconsistency,  interfere  by 
opposition  or  protest,  they  had  another  and  better  reason  for 
appearing  unconcerned.  AVe  extract  this  reason  from  our  otrn 
diplomatic  papers,  which  we  would  not  barter  for  all  the  records 
of  Downing  street.  A  letter  from  Petersburg,  of  the  28th  of 
September  last,  says : — '  Nous  savions,  depuis  longtemps,  cc 
cpi  11  preparoit ;  nous  ne  nous  sommes  pas  opposes,  et  nous  ne 
protestous  pas  avee  I’Angleterre,  pareeque,  si  nous  le  faisions, 
11  n  oserait  pas  passer  outre ;  et,  apres  quelques  uiois  de  bou- 
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derie,  Fentente  cordiale  scrait  retablie,  probablemeut  a  iios 
depens.  Que  le  niiiiisterc  Anglais  goute  Ic  fruit  amer  de  sa 
quadruple  alliance,  et  que  le  nioude  entier  voie  Ics  egards  ct  la 
reconnaissance  que  lui  tenioigiie  Fhoumic  qui  lui  doit  sou  exis¬ 
tence  politique.' 

The  sayacious  and  cautions  Louis  Philippe  was  too  intent  on 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  to  discover  the  trap,  and,  mistaking  for 
nentrality  the  skilfully  disguised  hostility  of  the  three  great 
powers,  turned  his  attention  to  other  quarters,  less  important  in 
political  inrtuence,  but  whose  oppositiou,  if  not  conciliated,  would 
ruin  all  his  plans.  We  mean  Rome  and  Naples,  whose  sove¬ 
reigns  had  also  refused  to  acknowledge  Isabella  as  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  were  both  interested  in  the  restorjition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  on  its  old  legitimate  and  Catholic  basis : — 
the  Pope  as  the  head  of  Catholicism,  and  the  King  of  Naples  as 
the  guardian  of  the  eventual  claims  of  his  family  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

As  to  England,  the  entente  cordiale  not  having  been  disturbed 
by  the  overthrow  of  Espartero,  nor  by  the  atrocities  instigated 
and  rewarded  by  the  French  king,  it  was  not  likelv  that  it  would 
be  impaired  by  a  marriage  to  which  Victoria  could  easily  be 
made  favourable. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe,  with  regard  to  Spain,  at 
the  close  of  184'3  and  the  beginning  of  1814,  when  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  set  to  work  to  realize  his  projects.  His  first  attempt  was 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Pope,  by  professing  the  strongest 
artection  for  the  church  ;  by  restraining  the  hostility  of  the 
French  university  against  the  Jesuits ;  by  his  toleration  of  the 
ultramontane  notions  of  most  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
in  spite  of  his  Protestant  and  infidel  ministers;  and,  after  e.x- 
plaining  all  he  had  done  in  France  for  the  Catholic  church,  he 
proffered  his  services  to  re-establish  in  Spain  the  autliority  of 
the  most  holy  provided  His  JJolinei^s  so  far  acknowledycd 

the  new  yovernment  as  to  neyotiate  with  it  for  the  benefit  of  reli¬ 
gion.  An  empty  exchequer  singularly  predi8|)osc8  people  to 
listen  to  proposals  of  conciliation.  Gregory  could  not  hesitate 
between  captive  legitimacy  and  the  wants  of  the  church.  He 
proposed  his  terms — restitution  of  the  unsold  property  ot  the 
Spanish  clergy,  compensation  for  the  property  sold,  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  of  the  endowment  of  the  regular  clergy,  a  free 
trade  in  holy  relics  of  saints  and  in  jiapal  indulgences,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  pontifical  legate  over  the  Spanish  church. 
Such  were  the  conditions  on  whicli  His  Holiness  condescended 
to  absolve  Christina,  to  acknowledge  her  daughter,  and  to  grant 
her  dispensations  to  marry  uncles  or  cousins  of  any  degree,  as 
she  pleased,  or  as  it  might  please  any  one  else.  Of  course, 
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Christina,  Isabella,  and  her  ministers,  pronnsed  every  thin"  ; 
Louis  Philippe  guaranteed  everything ;  and,  of  course  also,  the 
Pope  was  cheated.  The  old  Pontiff  could  hardly  ever  get  any 
thing  beyond  mere  promises,  and  died  very  angry  with  all  of  them 
and  with  himself. 

The  opening  of  the  negotiations  with  His  Holiness  paved  the 
way  for  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Naj)les,  upon  the  same 
principle,  deceit.  The  result  was  equally  successful,  though 
surrounded  with  more  difticulties.  The  King  of  Naples,  after 
protesting  against  the  will  of  Ferdinand  and  all  the  consequent 
events,  had  withdrawn  his  ambassador,  and  afterwards  had 
assisted  Don  Carlos  in  his  attempt  to  vindicate  his  rights,  arms 
in  hand.  How,  then,  could  he  be  brought  to  a  retractation  of 
his  protest,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  Isabella?  The  King  of 
Naples  had  protested  against  the  revolution  of  July;  had  j)ro- 
vided  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  with  the  means  of  raising 
an  insurrection  in  La  Vendee.  The  capture  and  imprisonment 
of  the  duchess,  but,  above  all,  the  degrading  circumstances  of 
her  confinement,  had  tilled  him  with  burning  indignation  at  the 
perfidy  and  baseness  of  his  royal  uncle.  Ilow’,  then,  could  he 
entertain  any  idea  of  joint  and  amicable  political  transactions 
with  him?  Finally,  the  King  of. Naples  had  given  such  a  wel¬ 
come  to  Christina, —  when,  flying  from  Spain,  she  indignantly 
rejected  the  proffered  hospitality  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  shelter  in  her  ow  n  family, — that  she  felt  too  happy 
in  suing  for  forgiveness,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  very  man 
whom,  two  months  before,  she  had  openly  accused  of  being  the 
author  of  her  misfortunes.  It  was  not  merely  the  supposed 
author  of  the  last  w  ill  of  Ferdinand,  it  w  jis  also  the  harlot  of  a 
low-born,  low’-brcd,  and  despicable  menial,  whom  the  King  of 
Naples  had  repulsed.  How,  then,  could  he  condescend  to  liavc 
anything  to  do  with  such  a  woman? 

All  these  difliculties  are  but  trifles  to  play  with,  for  the  royal 
Macaire  delineated  by  our  friend  Punch,  A  few’  autograjih 
letters  soon  conquered  them  all,  and  the  King  of  Naples  yielded 
to  the  conviction,  that  Louis  Philippe  was  sec'ire  on  his  throne; 
that  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  was  deserted  by  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  since  they  allowed  the  French  king  to  keep  him  pri¬ 
soner  with  his  family  ;  that,  supported  as  he  was  by  England, 
Louis  Philippe  was  absolute  master  of  Spain ;  that,  far  from 
being  detrimental  to  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  the  abolition  of 
the  salic  law  was  advantageous,  since  it  presented  an  actual 
opportunity  of  placing  a  Neapolitan  prince  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  instead  of  the  uncertain  eventuality  of  the  extinction  of 
the  lineage  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Francisco ;  that,  finally, 
whatever  might  have  been,  in  other  circumstances,  the  conduct 
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of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  Christina,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
grateful  to  the  first,  for  abandoning  his  own  pretensions  to  pro¬ 
mote  those  of  a  Neapolitan  candidate;  and  to  the  second,  for 
drawing  a  veil  over  the  past,  and  proposing  her  daughter,  the 
queen,  to  her  uncle.  Thus  Isabella  is  acknowledged;  Tra|)ani, 
tlie  brother  of  the  king  and  of  Christina,  is  the  future  husi)and 
of  ids  own  niece;  and,  in  anticipation  of  this  fortunate  event, 
the  penultimate  son  of  the  French  king,  the  Duke  (rAiunale, 
receives  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples, — the  first 
matrimonial  alliance,  in  the  Orleans  dynasty,  at  which  its  head 
was  not  ashamed,  and  of  which  he  did  not,  in  his  confidential 
gossips,  lament  the  heraldic  disparity.  So  much  for  the 
Coburgs  I  * 

Such  were  the  diplomatic  arrangements  entered  into,  with 
the  assent  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  settlement  of  that  delicate 
question,  the  Spanish  marriages ;  and  of  course  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  now  published,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London, 
refers  to  them  as  serious  and  binding.  But  there  never  was 
anything  serious  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  Frcncii  king, 
heyond  his  earnest  anxiety  to  detach  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
from  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  to  obtain  a  Neapolitan  princess,  previously  refnsedy  for  his 
son  d’Aumale.  The  proposed  candidature  of  Trapani  was 
merely  a  bait  and  a  blind.  At  the  very  time  that  it  was  put 
forward,  the  French  king,  fully  intent  on  having  Isabella,  or,  if 
this  were  imj)ossible,  her  sister,  for  his  youngest  son,  Montpen- 
sier,  knew  that  an  alliance  with  Trapani  would  be  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  French  prince.  He  knew  that  the  Spaniards  of  all 
parties  were  determined  not  to  have  the  two  royal  girls  given  to 
two  foreigners.  He  knew’  that  the  Liberals,  and  even  all  the 
intelligent  Moderados,  were  favourable  to  the  union  of  the  prin¬ 
cesses  with  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francisco,  and  considered  it  as 
the  only  security  for  the  maintenance  of  Isabella  on  her  throne 
with  a  constitutional  government.  Finally,  he  had  been  offi¬ 
cially  apprized,  that,  rather  than  submit  to  a  disgraceful  exclu¬ 
sion,  Don  Francisco  and  his  sons  were  determined  to  call  the 
Spaniards  to  arms,  and  even,  if  no  other  resource  were  left,  to 
join  the  Legitimists  and  proclaim  Don  Carlos. 

If,  in  our  solitude,  having  no  personal  interest  in  political 

•  When,  at  the  beginning  of  Prince  Leopold  was  apjKiinled  king 

of  Greece  by  the  great  European  powers,  he  ask  d  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
for  the  hand  of  ids  eldest  daughter.  Princess  Louise,  and  was  refused.  This 
was  one  of  the  motives  of  the  prince  for  rejecting  the  proffered  crown.  If 
Princess  Louise  was  afterwards  given  to  him,  it  was  only  to  strengthen  the 
northern  frontier  of  France,  and  the  royally  of  July,  by  placing  them  under 
British  protection. 
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affairs,  or  in  any  business  wliatever,  nnd  too  indifferent  to  write  a 
line,  nnless  urged  to  it  by  a  few  patriotic  and  perhaps  over-indul- 
gent  friends,  we  were  regularly  informed  of  all  that  passed,  almost 
at  the  very  moment  that  it  passed,  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
British  (ioverninent,  with  their  ambassadors,  plenipotentiaries, 
envoys,  and  residents,  should  have  been  left  in  ignorance  of 
facts*  which  were  almost  public  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  ? 

If  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  going  on,  of  tlieir 
real  ohject,  and  of  the  character  of  the  parties  implicated  in 
them,  how  could  they  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  a 
disgraceful' complicity  in  transactions  in  which  the  honour  of 
two  governments  and  the  independence  of  a  nation  were  disre¬ 
garded  and  sacrificed  to  the  most  selfish  interests?  Indeed,  the 
more  we  consider  the  matter,  and  the  share  taken  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  those  matrimonial  conspiracies,  since  1843,  the  more  we 
feel  convinced  that  our  ministers  have  displayed  either  a  simpli¬ 
city  bordering  on  cretinisme,  or  a  duplicity  little,  if  at  all  short, 
of  national  high  treason. 

The  ofhcial  documents  now'  before  us,  far  from  weakening, 
corroborate  our  opinion,  however  severe  it  irniy  be  deemed  by 
some  of  our  readers.  No  doubt  that  the  published  correspond¬ 
ence  exhibits  in  all  its  baseness  the  cupidity,  cunning,  and 
treachery  of  the  French  king  and  of  his  worthy  minister ;  but 
there  is  nothing  w  hich  can  justify  the  conduct  of  our  ow  n  minis¬ 
ters.  It  only  shows  that  they  were  privy  to  a  meditated  poli¬ 
tical  wrong ;  that  they  were  assenting  to  its  infliction  on  Spain, 
on  terms  which,  after  being  agreed  upon  by  the  principal 
wrong-doer,  were  treacherously  violated  by  him. 

Before  entering  into  our  examination  of  the  documents,  wo 
must  fix  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  w  hat  may  be  considered 
the  primordial  fact  in  these  transactions,  so  far  as  the  British 
government  is  coneerned  in  them :  we  mean  the  Treaty  of  Eu, 
the  violation  of  which  seems  to  be  more  galling  to  our 
statesmen  than  the  pretended  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

e  know  very  little  of  the  articles  of  the  former  mvsterious 
treaty,  the  sequel  to  the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  e 
are  merely  told,  both  by  the  English  and  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  that,  during  the  visit  paid  by  Her  Majesty  to 
that  resilience  in  1843,  and  particularly  in  1845,  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  Louisa  w  as  agreed 
upon,  to  take  place  after  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
and  the  birth  of  heirs  to  the  throne  from  the  royal  marriage. 

e  have  no  protocols,  no  manifestos,  no  memorandums  of  the 
conferences  at  which  the  matter  was  settled.  All  diplomatic 
forms  seem  to  have  been  dispensed  with.  Tw'o  royal  personages 
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and  two  ministers  talked  over  and  decided  the  question,  as  the 
French  say,  '  enire  la  poire  et  le  frontage^ 

Durin"  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  witnessed  many 
royal  and  imperial  visits ;  and  we  were  told  by  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  these  amicable  interviews  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  eminently  calculated  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
feelings  which  animated  them,  and  to  secure  to  all  nations  the 
blessings  of  peace.  For  our  own  part,  we  never  entertained  such 
notions.  All  the  records  of  history,  and  especially  those  of  our 
own  time,  uniformly  connect  the  personal  intercourse  of  sove¬ 
reigns  with  subsequent  atrocious  violations  of  national  or 
dvnastic  rights.  We  therefore  could  not  see  without  anxietv 
the  example  set  by  foreign  crowned  heads  followed  by  our  own 
queen;  and  we  particularly  deprecated  her  visits  to  the  King  of 
the  French,  from  which  it  was  tlie  duty  of  her  minister  to  dis- 
suade  her.  An  intelligent,  upright,  and  moral  minister  would 
have  done  so ;  and  saved  his  royal  mistress  and  the  government 
from  the  dilliculties  which  now  surround  them  and  threaten 
Europe  with  new  convulsions. 

Lord  Aberdeen  knew,  better  perhaps  than  any  body  else,  that 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  the  King  of  the  French 
would  be  considered  by  the  great  European  powers  as  a  cen¬ 
sure  of  their  pertinacity  in  treating  Louis  Philippe  as  a  usurper; 
or,  at  least,  as  an  undue  preference;  and  perhaps  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  some  new  league  against  them.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  18o8  their  ambassadors  had  been  all  on  the  point  of  depart¬ 
ing  from  England,  on  account  of  the  marked  dilfercnce  in  the 
reception  given  to  Marshal  Soult,  both  by  the  court  and  by  the 
])eoplc.  Strong  remonstrances  and  explanations  were  exchanged 
between  them  and  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
ditlicultv  that  their  resentment  and  that  of  their  masters  were 
allayed.  An  intelligent  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  would  not 
have  renewed  in  18f3  the  discussions  of  1838,  by  encouraging 
a  still  more  marked  partiality. 

Had  the  subject  of  that  partiality  been  deserving  of  it,  and 
had  its  manifestation  been  necessary  for  the  public  vindication  of 
some  great  political  principle  or  national  interests,  no  one  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  found  fault  with  the  upright  and  noble-hearted 
minister  who,  at  the  risk  of  encountering  unjust  hostility, 
should  have  stood  by  an  injured  and  faithful  all)'.  Far  ditlcrent, 
however,  was  the  case  with  fjouis  Philippe.  Selfish,  crafty,  am¬ 
bitious,  and  avaricious,  he  has  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
dissembling,  lying,  and  betraying;  in  the  pursuit  of  crowns  and 
treasures.  From  181 1  to  1830,  all  his  eptistical  efforts  were 
exerted  in  uprooting  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  in  undermin- 
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in"  the  throne  of  the  head  of  liis  family,  of  his  benefactor;  till, 
at  last,  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  him,  and  in  taking  his 
place.  Since  1830,  he  has  been  equally  indefatigable  in  assailing 
all  the  rights  he  had  sworn  to  respect ;  in  destroying  all  the 
liberties  he  was  bound  to  uphold  ;  in  persecuting,  entraj)piug,  im¬ 
prisoning,  torturing,  and  murdering,  the  patriots  who  dared  to 
demand  the  fulfilment  of  his  solemn  ])romises.  The  greatest 
and  the  best  of  men  in  France,  even  tlnise  to  whom  he  wjis 
mainly  indebted  for  his  crown,  were  successively  disgraced  and 
discarded  by  him.  Corruption,  terror,  and  exactions,  arc  at  the 
same  time  the  only  means  and  the  only  object  of  his  government. 
To  almost  the  whole  population  of  France  he  has  long  been,  and 
remains,  an  object  of  deadly  hatred  and  abhorrence ;  so  much  so, 
that  his  life  is  preserved  only  by  his  complete  seclusion.  As  to 
his  engagements  witli  foreign  nations,  he  is  not  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  than  in  his  domestic  policy.  From  18o5  to  1810,  England 
Inid  constantly  been  deceived  by  him,  till  at  last  the  llritish  go¬ 
vernment  was  compelled  to  castaway  his  alliance,  saying,  ^  Nutts 
ne  pouvons  plus  %'ous  croireJ  Such  is  the  man  to  whom  our 
generous  and  patriotic  Queen  Victoria  was  indneed  to  pay  a 
friendly  visit,  for  her  first  excursion  on  the  continent,  with  the 
sanction  and  the  conipany  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Wc  have  yet,  hosNever,  to  disclose  the  worst  feature  of  this 
deplorable  preference.  If  a  defective  intelligence  did  not  allow 
our  minister  for  foreign  atfairs  to  foresee  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  visit  at  Eu  ;  if  his  toryism  and  di[)lomatie  habits 
rendered  him  indulgent  towards  the  restorer  of  domestic  tyranny 
and  the  author  of  sj  many  diplomatic  perfidies, — another  con¬ 
sideration  ought  to  have  determined  a  moral  man  to  entreat  his 
Queen  to  renounce  her  journey,  and  even  to  resign  rather  than 
to  sanction  it  by  his  presence. 

In  its  leader  of  the  2nd  of  February,  the  ‘  Times  ’  says  of  the 
French  King,  that  he  has  not  even  the  sense  of  moral  dignity. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  like  every  one  else  who  reads,  was  aware  ot 
this.  Numerous  facts  had  proclaimed  it;  and  yet  a  British 
minister  exposed  an  exemplary  daughter,  an  exemplary  \>ile,  an 
exemplary  mother,  the  most  virtuous  of  qtiecns,  to  the  embraces 
of  the  royal  Macaire,  who,  with  the  same  demonstrations,  had 
pressed  to  his  heart,  first,  the  orange-stall  girl  of  the  II ay- 
market,*  whom  prostitution  had  made  the  arbiter  of  the  file  and 

•  The  Prince  of  Conde,  in  order  to  give  a  standing  to  his  mistress,  liad 
her  introduced,  as  his  natural  daugluer,  to  Colonel  Haron  de  Fcuchcrcs, 
who  accepted  her  hand,  wiili  a  handsome  marriage  portion  and  a  higl>  otfice 
in  the  Prince’s  household.  He  soon  afterwards  discovered  the  truth,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  connexion  of  his  wife  witli  her  pretended  father. 
though  poor,  immediately  resigned  his  functions,  and  his  wife,  with  her 
mrtune,  after  upbraiding  the  old  Prince  for  his  infamous  imposture  and 
depravity. 
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the  dispenser  of  the  fortune  of  the  last  of  the  Condes,  w  hich  he 
w  anted  to  share  with  her ;  and  then,  that  other  prostitute,  the 
daughter,  the  widow  of  a  king,  and  the  mother  of  a  queen,  who 
chose  her  paramours  in  the  ranks  of  the  guards,  but  from  whom 
he  wished  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  succession  of  Ferdinand,  with 
the  hand  of  her  daughter  for  his  own  son  ! 

And  it  was  to  secure  the  success  of  this  matrimonial  seheme 
that  the  crafty  king  was  so  urgent  in  his  solicitations — we  may 
say,  entreaties — for  a  second  visit  of  our  w  arm-hearted  and  un¬ 
suspecting  sovereign.  No  positive  answer  had  been  given  to  his 
demands  :  only  a  conditional  promise  had  been  made,  w  hen  her 
^lajesty  w  ent  over  to  Germany  ;  and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
French  monarch,  that,  though  there  is  a  telegraphic  line  from 
Calais  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Eu,  he  had  a  direct  line  esta- 
blislied  from  Eu  to  Boulogne,  in  order  to  be  the  sooner  informed  of 
the  passage,  in  the  straits,  of  the  royal  flotilla  and  of  ils  direc¬ 
tion.  This  new  line  was  suppressed  immediately  after  the  royal 
visit,  and  the  cost,  300,000f.,  was  covered  by  a  supplementary 
credit  for  the  amount,  for  counters  (\rtraordinaires. 

The  doings  of  Lord  Aberdeen  «at  Eu  complete  the  first  act  of 
this  disgraceful  and  mischievous  drama.  The  assent,  whether 
conditional  or  not,  given  by  him  to  proposals  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Spain  and  her  sister,  without  the  authorization  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  is  an  act  for  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  instantly  dismissed ;  for  there  is  no  security 
for  a  cabinet,  if  any  individual  member  of  it  can  thus  settle  as 
he  pleases,  under  tlie  impulse  of  the  moment,  questions  involv¬ 
ing  the  international  relations  of  the  country  as  well  as  its 
domestic  interests. 

Even  supposing  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  starting  for  his  jour¬ 
ney,  was  fully  authorized  by  the  prime  minister  to  act  for  the 
best,  in  any  emergency,  it  is  clear  that  such  authorization  could 
not  extend  to  the  case  in  question;  for  the  whole  cabinet  had 
no  right  to  entertain  it,  without  the  participation  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  the  most  interested  in  it,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  w  horn  they  expressed  the  utmost  solicitude.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  transforming  a  friendly  visit  into  a  political  intrigue, 
plotting  with  M.  Guizot,  and  resolving  with  him  upon  the  alli- 
anee  of  the  Spanish  princesses,  without  any  preliminary  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Spanish  government,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  without  ascertaining  the  views  and  fei  lings 
of  the  Spanish  people, — has  been  guilty  of  a  monstrous  violation 
of  international  laws  ;  w  hilst,  considering  tlie  tender  age  of  the 
two  Infantas,  he  lias  outraged  public  morality,  by  sanctioning 
their  immolation  to  the  ambition  of  a  profligate  woman  and  to 
the  gratification  of  a  man  notorious  for  his  rapacity.  The  honour 
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of  (treat  Britain  demands  that  the  part  taken  by  the  late  secre¬ 
tary  for  foreign  ad'airs  in  this  transaction,  should  be  thorouglily 
investigated  :  for,  if  our  statesmen  can  with  impuuity  share  in 
the  violation  of  national  rights,  we  can  no  longer  claim  respect 
for  ourselves,  fidelity  to  treaties,  and  non-interference  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  independent  states. 

Though  the  diplomatic  papers  now  before  us  throw  but  very 
little  light  on  tlu'sc  dark  transactions,  yet  they  go  further  tlian 
our  readers  would  expect  in  justifying  our  condeminition  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Treaty  of  Eu.  Tlie  eorrespondence  of  the  nohle 
earl  himself  is  the  censure  of  his  own  acts.  The  first  of  the 
printed  dwinnents  is  a  despatch  from  his  lordship  to  Sir  K. 
(iordon,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  dated  March  10, 
1842.  The  (4ucen  of  Spain  w  as  not  twelve  years,  and  her  sister 
hardly  ten  years  old :  yet  Louis  Philippe  had  already  sent  to 
this  country  i^l.  Pageot,  a  late  charge  iVaffaires  at  ^iladrid,  to 
explain  to  the  British  government  the  opinion  and  policy  of  his 
sovereign  respecting  Spain,  witli  the  hope  of  obtaining  its  con¬ 
currence.  The  great  remedy  w  hich  the  King  of  the  French 
proposed  for  all  the  evils  of  Spain,  was  an  agreement  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  (pieen.  He  declared,  that  he  entirely  re¬ 
nounced  all  pretensions  for  any  son  of  his  ow  n  ;  but  that  France 
would  never  submit  to  see  the  queen  married  to  any  prince  but 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Bourbon ;  and  that  the  king  would 
plaee  his  veto  upon  the  choice  of  a  prince  of  any  other  family. 
After  giving  these  details,  Lord  Aberdeen  says  : — 

'  To  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  urged  by  M.  Pageot,  I  replied  that 
I  did  not  rrmgnise  in  France,  or  in  all  Europe,  any  right  u  hatever  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  hand  of  the  Quern  of  Spain.  That  when  the  king  of  the 
French  acknowlcdired  the  succession  of  the  queen,  he  did  so  without 
any  stipulation  that  she  should  marrv  a  Bourhon  ])rince  ;  and  that  he  must 
have  known  such  an  event  was  necessarilv  uncertain  ;  that,  although,  fur 
political  reasons,  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  balance  oj  Europe, 
England  would  not  look  with  indifference  on  the  choice  of  a  French  prince, 
we  by  no  means  pretended  to  place  a  veto  upon  the  family  of  Fourbon  ; 
and  that,  ij  the  Queen  of  ^pain  and  hr  government  thought  Jit  to  make 
such  a  selection,  we  should  readily  accept  the  prince  as  her  husband.* 

Thus,  iu  this  despatch.  Lord  Aberdeen  recognizes  in  none  the 
right  of  doing  what  he  did  himself  in  1845,  and,  overlooking 
the  treaty  of  Utn'cht.  promises,  in  the  name  of  Fhigland,  readily 
to  accept  as  the  husband  of  the  queen  even  a  French  prince ! 
\et  the  marriage  of  a  French  prince  with  the  sister  of  the 
queen,  is  now  declared  a  breach  of  that  treaty.  Such  is  the  coii- 
sistcncy  of  the  noble  earl. 

Ihe  despatch  from  the  same  to  the  same,  April  26,  1842 
^No.  2),  conUuiis  the  following  reflections  ; — 
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*  Her  Majesty’s  government  have  seen  without  surprise,  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  have  witnessed 
with  much  satisfaction,  their  conformity  with  those  entertained  in  this 
country.  It  iras  to  be  expected  that  the  sense  of  rlyht  and  justice  for 
which  the  Court  of  Vienna  is  distinguished,  tcouid  at  once  revolt  agaiust 
any  attempt  to  dictate  in  such  a  matter  to  an  independent  state.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  family  of  Hourhon  may  offtr  to  the  Spanish  nation  the 
most  eligible  stock  from  which  to  select  the  husband  of  their  queen. 
Upon  this  subject  we  desire  to  express  no  opinion.  One  thing  is  certain. 
Whether  such  a  marriage  be  desirable  or  not.  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
])ropounded  is  caindated  to  excite  feelings  of  indignation  and  resistance  in 
the  breast  of  every  Spaniard  who  values  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
his  country.* 

Are  we  not  justihcd,  when  our  sense  of  right  and  justice  re¬ 
volts  against  the  secret  Treaty  of  Eu,  and  when  we  express  our 
indignation  at  the  shaniefnl  conduct  of  Lord  Al)erdccn? 

Tlie  third  document,  however,  a  despatch  from  his  lordship  to 
Lord  Cowley,  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  displays  a  re- 
inarkable  ujodificatiou  in  the  views  of  the  uol)le  writer.  The 
date,  December  13,  184*3,  after  tlie  first  visit  at  Ku,  accounts  for 
this  alteration.  In  this  despatch,  Lord  Alicrdeen  says  : — 

*  Although  her  Majesty’s  government  cannot  admit  that  the  preferable 
claims  of  any  prince  or  family  are  siich  ns  to  control  the  free  choice  of 
the  Spanish  government,  they  would  be  fully  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
proposition  of  the  cabinet  of  the  I'huileiies,  and  to  recommend  that  the 
selection  of  the  queen’s  consort  should  be  made  from  the  descendants  of 
Philip  V,  .  .  .  In  that  proposition,  therefore,  your  excellency  is  autho¬ 
rised  to  assure  M.  Guizot  that  her  Majesty’s  government  are  quite 
willing  thus  conditionally  to  concur.’ 

The  entente  cordiale  is  now  established.  W  c  have  no  docu- 
ment  to  show  what  was  done  in  concert,  from  December,  1813, 
till  Novcmlier,  184*5  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  months  after  the  Treaty 
of  Eu.  But  it  appears,  that,  while  that  treaty  was  just  concluded, 
Christina,  Narvaez,  and  their  accessories,  were  so  bent  n[)on  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  Count  Trapani,  that  they  intended 
to  have  it  celebrated  secretly,  and  meditated  a  sort  of  royal  ab¬ 
duction  or  elopement.  This  would  have  jeopardized  the  Mout- 
pensier  alliance,  as  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  submitted 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  their  own  princes.  It  was  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  England 
for  preventing  the  execution  of  the  queen-mot her^s  plot ;  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  could  not  refuse  his  much-needed  assistance, 
after  the  recent  convivialities  ofEu.  lie  tlicrefore,  on  the  17tli 
of  November,  1815,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  British  minister 
at  Madrid  (No.  7),  recommending  him  to 

*  Go  at  once  to  General  Narvaez,  and  to  explain  our  views  with  entire 
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frankness  and  candour.  You  will  assure  him,  that  you  are  strictly 
enjoined  hv  vour  instructions  to  offer  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Count  Trapani  with  the  queen,  provided  it  he  openly  aceom- 
plished  according  to  the  le^al  forms  and  the  provisions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Still  less  are  you  authorised  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  otlier 
candidate  for  the  honour  of  her  Majesty’s  hand.  Hut  should  such  a  ])roject 
as  that  wliichvou  inform  me  is  credited  at  Madrid,  hut  to  which  1  must 
ullog^ethcr  refuse  my  belief,  really  prove  to  be  in  contemplation,  it  will 
then  he  vour  duty  .solemnly  to  protest  against  any  private  transaction  of 
this  nature,  as  well  as  against  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  queen  he**self,  and  but  too  well  calculated  to  lead  to 
confusion  throughout  the  country.’ 


('hristiua  and  Narvaez,  on  receiving  cominnni ‘ation  of  tliis 
despatch,  clearly  saw  tlie  master-mind  which  Inu}  dictated  it. 
Their  onlyohject,  in  insisting  on  the  Trapani  marriage,  was  the 
recovery  and  the  conservation  of  their  domination  over  the  queen 
and  her  government,  instead  of  their  vassalage  to  the  overhear¬ 
ing  dictation  of  the  Thuileries.  Christina  well  knew  that  the 
intelligence  and  temper  of  her  silly  hi  other  fitted  him  only  to 
be  rnled,  and  even  overruled,  in  every  thing,  with  a  high  hand; 
we,  therefore,  can  easily  conceive  that  the  veto  put  upon  her 
favourite  project  did  not  reconcile  her  to  the  views  of  tlie  origi¬ 
nator  of  that  x'eto ;  and  that  her  resentment  at  being  compelled 
to  discard  Trapani,  should  have  induced  her  to  look  lor  a  sub¬ 
stitute  much  more  objectionable  to  her  uncle,  and  whose 
helplessness  in  Spain  would  render  him  subservient  to  her.  In 
sellishness,  cunning,  falsehood,  perfidy,  in  every  thing  that  is 
had,  Christina  is  a  match,  the  only  one  in  existence,  for  Louis 
Philippe.  The  entente  cordinte  having  demolished  her  castles 
in  the  air,  she  combined  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  one  with 
the  demolition  of  the  entente  cordiule  :  she  stai  tCil  the  candida¬ 


ture  of  the  Prince  of  Cohnrg  ;  ami  sent  the  Duke  of  Sotoinayor 
to  England,  with  special  and  confidential  instructions  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  whether  the  Hritish  government  would  be  dissatislied  with 
such  a  choice  ;  aud  whether,  if  France  should  resent  this  pro- 
ceeiling,  and  attempt  to  coerce  the  free  action  of  the  Spanish 


government,  it  would  be  regarded  with  indiUcrencc  by  Great 
Britain. 


These  questions  must  have  exceedingly  puzzled  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  thus  placed  between  Eu  and  Coburg,  aud  that,  too,  on 
the  eve  of  his  resignation.  Yet,  in  his  answer  to  the  Spanish 
duke,  (document  No.  8,  June  22,  18 IG,)  his  lordship  says  : — 

*  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  these  inquiries.’  *  We  have 
always  denied,’  continues  the  noble  earl,  *  and  still  deny,  the  right  or 
pretension  of  the  1  re  \ch  government  to  im|)osc  a  member  of  any  family 
upon  the  Sp;mish  nation,  as  the  husband  of  the  queen,  or  to  control  in 
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any  manner  the  decision  of  a  question  so  purely  Spanish.  But  we  have 
felt  Hiul  have  readily  admitted,  that  there  might  he  various  reasons 
which  should  induce  the  Spanish  government  preferahly  to  select  from 
the  house  of  Jiourhon  a  prince  for  this  station.  We  never  offered  any 
objection  to  the  selection  of  the  Count  dc  Trapani  ;  hut,  when  this  alli¬ 
ance  had  manifestly  become  odious  to  the  nation,  we  ventured,  although 
without  any  English  candidate  or  English  preference,  to  jroint  out  the 
Infant  Don  Enrique,  as  the  ])rince  who  appeared  to  us  to  he  the  most 
eligible,  because  the  most  likely  to  he  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Spain. 
If  it  should  he  found  that  no  descendant  of  Philip  V.  can  safely  be 
chosen,  the  Spanish  government,  in  the  exercise  of  their  independent 
judgment,  must  act  in  such  a  manner  as  may  he  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  dignity  and  interest  ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  could  he  no  cause 
of  displeasure  to  Great  Britain,  if  they  were  to  select  a  prince  from  some 
other  family.  Whatever  might  he  the  di^appointmcnt  experienced  by 
France  at  such  a  decision,  1  cannot,  for  a  moment,  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  thing  so  umeasonaMc  and  unjust,  as  an  attempt  to  control  the 
choice  of  the  queen  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  France  is  too  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tranquillity  of  S]>ain.  and  the  court  of  the  Thuileries  is  much  too 
enlightened  and  too  Just,  to  entertain  the  notion  of  such  interference  as  that 
supposed.  It  7nay,  therefore,  be  at  once  i  ejected  as  impossible.  But  if, 
contrary  to  all  reason  and  probability,  any  such  project,  that  is  to  say, 
an  attempt  to  control  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  queen  and  the 
clearly-understood  will  of  her  people,  should  be  contemplated,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Spain  would  not  only  receive  the  warmest  sympathy  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  all  Europe.' 


This  parting  despatch  of  the  late  minister  for  foreign  atl’airs, 
is  much  like  the  last  living  speech  of  a  criminal;  and  onr  readers 
must  not  take  it  as  a  true  and  faithful  acconnt  of  what  passed 
hetween  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Christina^s  emissary.  It  is  only  a 
most  incomplete  and  deceptive  version  of  a  long  conversation 
in  w  hich  his  lordship  showed  himself  much  less  disposed  to  up¬ 
hold  the  independence  of  Spain,  than  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
French  king,  whom  he  immediately  informed  of  the  coiifidential 
missu)n  of  ]\I.  Sotomayor,  and  of  his  interview'  wdtii  him.  In 
the  fifth  and  last  doeument  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as 
well  as  in  the  four  preceding  ones,  wi*  find  matter  enough  to 
impugn  the  acts  of  his  lordship  ;  and  any  one  of  our  readers 
w  ho  takes  the  trouble  of  collating  and  comparing  the  portions 
of  t]»e  corresj’.ondence  w  hich  we  have  given  in  italics,  will  lorin 
a  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  intelligence,  judgment,  con¬ 
sistency,  and  honesty  of  the  noble  earl.  Indeed,  we  blush  at 
the  idea  that  the  foreign  relations  of  this  mighty  empire  were 
and  may  again  he  entrusted  to  such  inca|)acity  ;  and  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find,  in  the  report  of  the  parliamentary  debates 
given  by  the  newspapers,  that  the  late  foreign  secretary  rose  in 
the  house  of  lords  to  demand  that  nothing  more  should  be  said 
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or  communicated  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  marriages. 
Like  i)urglars,  diplomatists  love  darkness.  On  questions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Montpensier  marriage,  Lord  Aberdeen  cries  hush ! 
To  Mr.  llume  demaiiding  communication  of  the  convention 
entered  into  l)y  the  three  powers  for  taking  possession  of  Craeow, 
Lord  Palmerston  answers,  that  ‘the  document  was  addressed 
to  her  Majesty^s  government  in  a  manner  that  would  not  autho¬ 
rise  its  |)roduetion.'  On  the  same  night,  Mr.  Monekton  Milnes 
asking  for  the  production  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  the 
a|)pointment  of  a  consul  at  Cracow,  the  noble  Viscount  replies, 
‘that  the  corres|)on(lcnce  that  had  taken  place  with  the  three 
j)owers,  had  produced  some  asperity ;  the  asperity,  however, 
i)eing  on  their  side,  he  did  not  see  any  advantage  in  producing 
it  !”  And  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain  remains 
satisfied  with  these  paltry  subterfuges  !  ! 

'fhe  papers  which  we  arc  now  examining  arc  equally  in¬ 
sulting.  ()f  the  forty  four  documents  printed,  twenty-eight 
are  merelv  extracts,  on  which  no  man  of  sense  can  venture  to 
atlirm  whether  the  writer  be  right  or  wrong.  Our  readers  will 
probably  remember,  that  M.  Guizot,  when  producing  the 
diplomatic  despatches  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  gave  oidy  the 
following  extract  from  the  long  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
Lord  Cowley,  of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  IS  10,  (No.  10): — 
‘'fhe/  (instead  of  these)  ‘candidates  being  reduced  to  three; 


namely,  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  the  two  sons 


of  Don  Francisco  de  Paula/ 


On  this  falsification  oflhe  despatch 


by  a  short  extract,  Guizot  rested  his  defence,  which  he  [)rc- 
sented  in  these  terms  :  ‘  Lord  Palmerston  presented  tlie  Prince 
of  ('oburg  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Isabella. 


naming  him  first,  he  showed  his  preference  for  him. 
u  departure  from  the  |)olicy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  a 


'I'his  was 
violation  of 


the  agreement  entered  into  at  Eu  ; 


and  therefore  wc  were 


relieved  from  our  promises,  and  were  at  liberty  to  marry  either 
the  queen  or  her  sister.’  The  triumph  of  Guizot  was  short. 
Lord  Xormanby  compelled  him  to  give  the  whole  of  the  des¬ 
patch,  and  the  framl  was  rendered  evident.  But,  after  com¬ 


plaining  of  the  practice  of  Guizot,  Lord  Palnu  rston  ought  nut, 
as  he  has  done,  to  have  followed  his  example,  and  gone  perhaps 
much  further.  We  will  only  quote  two  instances.  The  first 
(No.  4)  is  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Cow  ley  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  (May  ‘2,  1845) : 


*  To  this  1  answered,  that  from  the  first  moment  that  the  queen’s  mar¬ 
riage  had  come  under  discussion,  your  lordship  had’  invariably  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  a  subject,  the  decision  upon  which  belonged  exclusively 
to  Spain,  and  one  in  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were,  in  no 
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manner,  entitled  to  interfere ;  excepting,  indeed,  to  oppose  a  connexion 
which  might  hereafter  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.* 

To  what  and  to  wliom  was  that  answer  given  ?  May  it  not 
have  been  to  the  Austrian  or  Prussian  minister,  to  deceive  him 
upon  tlie  terms  of  tlie  entente  cordiale,  wliilst  preparing  the 
Treaty  of  En  ?  Surely  parliament  has  a  right  to  know  the  whole 
of  the  letter. 

The  second  instance  is  much  worse.  It  is  the  following 
letter  from  Lord  Cowley  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  Paris,  July 
20,  1810  (No.  13) 

*  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Marejuis  de  Miraflorcs.who  has  just 
left  me.  I  was  not  wrong  in  supposing  tliat  he  was  charged  with  a 
communication  from  Queen  Christina  to  his  Majesty,  relative  to  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella.’ 

***♦♦♦ 

*  This  is  the  substance,  according  to  the  Marquis  de  Miraflores’s 
statement  to  me,  of  what  passed  in  his  conversation  with  his  Majesty, 
upon  this  subject.* 

Is  not  the  presentation  of  such  a  document  a  farce,  a  mockery, 
and  an  insult  offered  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ?  That, 
in  a  Christnnis  pantomine,  such  a  confidential  communication 
from  the  clown  to  pantaloon,  would  command  the  a|)phiusc  of  the 
gods  in  a  suburban  theatre,  might  be  expected ;  but  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  a  state  paper  by  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
although  at  Christmas  time,  cannot  command  the  applause  of 
the  nation,  or  of  her  representatives,  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  documents  may  be  classed  into  three  categories  :  the  first 
includes  those  belongiiig  to  the  Aberdeen  ministry  ;  the  second 
comprises  the  communications  which  took  place  since  the  rein¬ 
stallation  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Foreign  Ollice,  till  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Spanish  marriages;  and  the  third  the  protests, 
answers,  and  replies,  which  followed  those  marriages.  In  the 
first  category,  we  have  but  eight  documents,  five  of  which  arc 
only  extracts.  It  is  clear,  that,  from  March  1812  to  June  184G, 
during  which  period  the  marriages  of  Isabella  and  of  her  sister 
were  the  preoccupation  of  the  hVench  government,  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence  on  the  matter  was  not  limited  to  two 
letters  from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Sir  11.  Gordon,  at  Vienna;  two 
letters  from  Lord  Cowley,  our  ambassador  in  Paris,  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  ;  two  letters  from  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  British  minister  at 
Madrid,  to  the  same;  and  two  communications  from  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Bulwer.  The  French  cabinet  justify  their 
conduct  by  the  dereliction  by  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor  in  office,  with  regard  to  those  marriages.  To 
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jihow  that  the  accusation  is  unfounded,  Lord  Palmerston  ouf'ht 
to  have  fully  explained  that  policy,  and  how  far  Lord  Aberdeen 
concurred  with  M.  Guizot,  by  producing  many  documents  al¬ 
luded  to  even  in  the  papers  produced  ;  and,  especially,  a  faith¬ 
ful  account  of  the  nature,  and  conditions,  and  articles,  of  tlie 
Treaty  of  Eu.  The  withholding  of  such  documents  leads  to 
the  inference,  that  they  would  prove  against  him,  and  criminate 
eitlier  Lord  Aberdeen  for  having  plunged  too  deeply  in  the 
entente  cordiale,  or  himself,  for  having  destroyed  it. 

In  the  second  category,  we  have  thirty- three  documents  and 
despatches,  twenty-two  of  which  are  only  extracts.  Considering 
that  they  refer  to  a  short  period  of  three  mouths,  we  cannot  this 
time  complain  that  they  arc  too  few  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  they  are  too  many,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the 
quality  is  as  objectionable  as  the  quantity.  The  one  we  allude 
to  is  the  despatch  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Bulwer  (No.  10), 
of  July,  19, 18 IG,  which  calls  for  special  attention,  in  order  tliat 
this  niomcntons  aiVair  mav  be  better  understood. 

It  is  undeniable,  that,  in  the  first  part  of  this  despatch,  which 
refers  to  the  marri«age  of  Isabella,  Lord  Palmerston  entirely 
adopts  the  line  of  policy  traced  by  the  published  instructions  of 
his  predecessor.  His  lordship  does  the  same  in  his  subsequent 
letters  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  dated  July  21,  August  3,  16,  22,  and  25, 
and  in  instructions  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  of  the  22nd  of 
August.  Tn  fact,  the  noble  viscount  was  still  dreaming  that  the 
British  and  French  ambassadors  at  Madrid  were  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  in  the  matter,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  he  received 
the  news  of  the  declaration  of  the  choice  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
and  of  her  sister,  in  favour  of  Don  Francisco  and  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier ;  and  was  tohl,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  owing 
to  his  attempts  to  marry  the  queen  of  Spain  to  a  Coburg,  in 
spite  of  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this  accusation ;  but  it 
docs  not  follow,  that  this  very  despatch  was  not  Ccalculatcd  to 
blow  up  all  the  matrimonial  schemes  hitherto  proposed.  The 
second  part  of  the  despatch,  wliich  refers  to  the  political  con¬ 
dition  of  Spain,  could  not  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  governments  than  as  a  severe  condemnation 
of  all  that  they  had  done,  and  a  most  hostile  demonstration. 
M  c  certainly  do  not  blame  the  noble  secretary  for  giving  vent, 
on  his  resumption  of  office,  to  his  just  indignation  at  the  horrors 
perpetrated  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Far  from  it.  Little  ac¬ 
customed,  as  we  were,  to  find  in  his  lordship’s  speeches,  des¬ 
patches,  or  transactions,  anything  which  we  could  approve,  or 
rather  which  we  were  not  conscientiously  bound  to  condemn, 
we  were  startled  at  this  sudden  and  brilliant  transformation  ot 
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the  formal  protocolist  into  a  hi^h-minded  and  warm-hearted 
man.  Since  the  days  of  Cannin^%  in  1823,  none  of  our  states¬ 
men  had  assumed  that  imposing  attitude  so  worthy  of  tli6  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  noble  and  free  people.  Had  Mr.  Buivver  been  in¬ 
structed  to  give  to  the  Spanish  camarilla  a  copy  of  this  despatch 
immediately  alter  its  reception,  and  to  mislay  another  copy  some¬ 
where  about  the  ottice  ot  the  Clamor  Publico,  Spain  would  iu  a 
few  davs  have  been  rid  of  the  dissolute  Christina,  of  the  eour- 
tezans  who  surround  her,  and  of  the  stock-jobbers,  gamblers, 
and  cut-throats,  who  compose  her  government.  Foreign  influ¬ 
ence  woidd  have  been  put  an  end  to ;  and,  as  for  the  court  of 
the  Thuileries,  we  could  not  be  on  worse  tei  ins  with  it  than  we 
are  at  present. 

But  this  noble  effusion  was  incrclv  to  be  read  bv  the  British 
envoy,  and  afterwards  buried  in  his  desk.  Bulwer  was  instructed 
‘to  abstain  from  making  any  representation  whatever  to  the 
Spanish  ministers,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  express  those  senti¬ 
ments  in  any  manner,  or  upon  any  occasion,  so  as  to  be  likely 
to  ereate,  increase,  or  encour«agc  discontent.^  Such  is  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentence  of  the  despatch  ;  and,  as  if  this  last  recommend¬ 
ation  were  not  sufficient  to  make  it  w  orse  than  useless,  a  copy  of 
it  wfis  sent  to  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris  to  be  given  to 
M.  Guizot,  and  another  copy  was  presented  to  the  French 
charge  d’affaires  in  London  for  the  same  j)urpose. 

No  sooner  was  the  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  French  minister, 
than  in  full  council  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
Spanish  government,  and  to  make  dissimulation  the  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  both  of  the  Spanish  and  the  French  ministries,  in  their 
relations  with  England.  This  document,  which,  if  presented 
with  firmness  bv  Mr.  Bulwer  to  Isturitz,  on  the  very  day  of  its 
reception,  would  have  struck  him  and  his  colleagues  w  ith  terror, 
lost  most  of  its  importance  when  it  was  presented  in  a  eouli- 
dential  manner  by  Bresson.  No  doubt  it  expressed  a  deler- 
miued  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  administration,  and 
Bresson  took  great  care  not  to  extenuate  the  idea  of  that  hos¬ 
tility  ;  but  the  last  sentences  of  the  document  and  the  silence  of 
Air.  Bulwer  were  considered  as  symptoms  of  cowardice  or  impo- 
tency.  The  personal  influence  of  the  King  of  the  French,  in  the 
highest  quarter  iu  England,  was  represented  as  strong  enough 
to  overrule  the  ill-will  of  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon. 
But  as  in  Great  Britain  the  organization  and  union  of  political 
parties  sometimes  prevail  over  the  sovereign,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  ifumediate  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  matri- 
inouial  projects,  and  to  defeat  the  united  forces  of  the  exaltados 
and  of  the  British  ministers,  by  a  bold  and  sudden  stroke.  For, 
if  any  time  were  lost  in  discussions,  the  dispositions  of  the  Whig 
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cabinet  might  be  made  public,  and  provoke  a  popular  move¬ 
ment,  the  result  of  which  might  be  the  overthrow  of  the  actual 
order.  ‘  These  observations  of  tlie  French  ambassador  pro(iuce<l 
the  desired  etfect ;  the  choice  of  Don  Francisco  de  Assis  was 
determined  upon  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that,  in  Paris  and  in 
Madrid,  as  well  as  in  London,  the  French  and  Spanish  diplo¬ 
matists  should  listen  with  apparent  adhesion  to  all  the  proposals 
of  the  British  government,  until  the  chosen  husband  and  his 
father  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  them 
iu  the  farce. 

Thus,  it  is  true,  as  M.  Guizot  stated,  in  the  French  house  of 
peers,  tliat  it  was  the  despatch  of  July  19  which  convinced  the 
French  and  Spanish  governments  that  they  could  no  longer  rely 
on  the  concurrence  of  England,  though  the  motive  given  was 
one  of  those  lies  which  constitute  the  forcible  eloquence  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  Wloctrine*  In  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
M.  Guizot,  who,  after  falsifying  the  despatch,  had  been  compelled 
to  give  it  in  extenso,  could  not  again  utter  the  same  lie,  but, 
with  liim,  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter  ;  and  other  lies  were  freely 
and  abundantly  poured  forth.  We  hardly  know  whether  we 
must  range  in  this  class  the  assertion  that  the  second  part  of 
the  despatch,  tlie  honest,  and,  we  again  say,  noble  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  new  administration  on  the  political  condition 
of  Spain,  w  as  a  breach  of  the  political  system  agreed  to  w  ith  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  We  cannot  athrm  or  deny,  that  his  lordship 
was  favourable  to,  and  connived  at  the  establishment  and  the 
support  of  a  tyranny  as  intolerable  as  any  w  hich  ever  existed 
iu  Spain.  In  short,  we  doubt  whether  we  must  consider  as  a 
calumny  or  as  a  disgraceful  truth,  the  profession  of  mutual 
esteem  between  the  noble  earl  and  M.  Guizot,  of  w  hich  the  latter 
boasted  in  the  two  chambers.  We  have  lately  seen  Narvaez 
himself,  in  the  senate  of  Madrid,  indignantly  repelling  a  similar 
imputation  on  the  part  of  the  same  minister:  will  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  remain  silent  under  the  infliction? 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  and,  w  c  are  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
Imnest  men  of  all  countries,  an  honour  to  Lord  Palmerston  to 
have  been  publicly  declared  by  M.  Guizot  unworthy  of  his  esteem, 
and  to  have  deserved  this  constructive  admission  of  his  rectitude, 
by  the  manly  declaration  of  his  principles.  We  wish  wc  could 
extend  our  praise  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  noble  viscount ; 
but  it  is  impossible  uot  to  stigmatise  as  they  deserve,  the  se¬ 
crecy  recommended  at  Madrid,  as  to  the  best  document  that 
ever  issued  from  his  pen,  and  the  double  communication  of  it  to 
the  French  government.  Lord  Palmerston  well  knew  that  the 
I reuch  government,  that  is  to  say,  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot, 
had  been  the  originators,  the  promoters,  the  pay-m asters  of  the 
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revolution  of  1843  in  Spain,  of  the  atrocities  which  attended 
and  followed  its  success,  of  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system  of  government  in  that  country,  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
parliamentary  power,  of  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
of  the  substitution  of  military  tribunals  for  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  even  of  executions  without  trial !  He  well  knew,  that  to 
show  their  gratitication  at  these  abominable  transactions,  the 
French  king  and  M.  Guizot  granted  to  the  principal  perpetrators 
grand  crosses,  and  other  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and 
that  Christina,  Narvaez,  and  Lravo,  in  token  of  their  gratitude, 
liad  hung  the  most  catholic  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  arounil 
the  neck  of  the  pseudo-Calvinist  man-of-all-work  of  the  French 
king.  Finally,  he  well  knew  that  all  had  been  mcditjited  and 
perpetrated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  subjecting  Spain,  her  queen, 
and  the  princess,  to  the  will  of  the  Thuilcries.  What,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  could  induce  him  to  communicate  to 
the  French  government  a  document  which  was  not  addressed  to 
them,  and  did  not  concern  French  allairs?  If  no  use  was  to  be 
made  of  it  in  Madrid  by  the  British  minister,  for  the  welfare  of 
Spain  and  the  honour  of  England,  was  it  not  an  act  of  folly  to 
enable  the  French  government  to  use  it,  with  decisive  advantage, 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  their  designs  ?  If  we  might  adopt  the 
logic  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  we  should  say,  that,  wishing  to  outdo 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  devotion  to  the  entente  cordiale^  Lord 
Palmerston  assumed  the  attitude  and  the  language  of  enmity, 
to  hasten  the  denouement  of  the  French  plot,  and  secure  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Philippe.  For,  nobody  can  deny  that  this  despatch 
alone  made  the  Spanish  marriages.  M.  Guizot  and  his  support¬ 
ers,  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  declared  that,  *  in  consequence  of 
the  opinions  of  the  English  cabinet,  as  manifested  by  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  19th  of  July,  a  conflict  was  established  between  two 
political  systems  in  Spain — the  moderado  system,  (the  butchery 
system  of  Christina  and  Narvaez  !)  promoted  and  supported  by 
France,  and  the  exaltado  system  (the  really  constitutional  go¬ 
vernment),  which  England  intended  to  restore;  France,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  consistent  in  her  policy,  was  bound  to  hasten  the 
union  of  the  queen  and  of  her  sister  with  the  representatives  of 
her  system  :  the  least  hesitation  and  delay  would  have  been  fatal. 
Not  only  did  the  ministerial  deputies  applaud  these  explanations 
of  Guizot ;  but  his  antagonist,  Thiers,  also,  the  political  urchin 
who  thinks  himself  a  political  atlas,  gave  his  approbation  to  the 
policy  of  his  rival.  Nothing  but  his  assent  was  needed  to  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion  that  the  whole  transaction  was  dishonest,  im¬ 
moral,  and  treacherous. 

The  official  papers  now  before  us  furnish  another  proof  of  the 
decisive  effect  of  the  document  in  question.  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his 
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letter  from  Madrid,  August  22,  1846,  to  Lord  Palmerston  (Xo. 
23),  says  : — ‘  The  French  government  have  not  failed  to  turn 
their  knowledge  of  the  despatch  of  the  19th  ultimo,  that  your 
lordship  has  addressed  to  me,  to  account,  by  representing  it  as 
a  declaration  of  hostility  against  the  present  ministry  and  esta¬ 
blished  influences  in  Spain/  Is  it  not  evident,  now',  that  the 
communication  of  this  despatch  to  the  French  government  was 
a  most  mischievous  blunder? 

Eight  days  after  this  communication,  on  the  29th  of  August 
(No.  25),  Mr.  Bulwer  announced  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  ‘  tlic 
Queen  had  made  up  her  mind  in  favour  of  Don  Francisco  de 
/ssis;  and  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  witli 
the  Princess  Louisa  would  take  place  at  the  same  time  /  although 
onlv  three  days  before,  as  Mr.  Bulwer  states  in  the  same  letter, 

‘  M.  Bresson  had  called  upon  him,  and  told  him  that  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco's  chances  seemed  to  have  diminished ;  that  the  Queen  w  as 
more  favourable  to  Don  Enrique ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  the 
French  government  would  equally  support  his  royal  highness !' 

I'he  thirteen  documents  of  this  category,  which  follow  the 
letter  of  the  29th  of  August,  inform  us  of  the  endeavours  made 
by  the  noble  viscount  and  bv  the  British  ambassadors  in  Paris 
and  Madrid,  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  the  Montpensier 
marriage,  and  give  us  the  representations  and  protests  offered, 
with  the  answers  of  the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets.  It  is 
with  grief,  and  even  with  shame,  that  we  have  read  the  greater 
part  of  these  documents,  as  well  as  those  of  the  third  category. 
So  just  and  strong  a  cause  never  was  so  awkwardly,  so  badly 
defended — so  disgracefully  lost,  by  its  advocates.  The  more  we 
consider  the  two  main  arguments  on  which  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  rested  their  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  and  their  protest,  after  its  solemnization,  the  more 
it  seems  as  if  their  only  object  had  been  to  afford  to  tlie  French 
government  the  most  easy  and  the  most  complete  triumph  on 
these  two  points : — the  first,  the  47th  article  of  the  Spanish 
constitution;  and  thc  second,  the  renunciations  connected  with 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  article  of  the  constitution  declares,  that  '  neither  the  king 
nor  the  immediate  successor  can  contract  marriage  with  any  person 
excluded  by  the  law  from  the  succession  to  the  crownJ  This 
article  was  intended  only  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
and  of  her  sister  with  the  sons  of  Don  Carlos.  The  only  law 
in  Spain,  for  the  exclusion  of  a  family  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  was  enacted  during  the  civil  war,  and  applied  only 
to  the  then  pretender,  Carlos  V.,  and  his  descendants.  There 
it  n-*  such  law  affecting  the  family  of  Orleans;  and,  therefore. 
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the  article  of  the  Spauish  coiistitutiou  does  not  apply  to  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier. 

As  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  is  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  we  will  show  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  the  inference  of  our  diplomatists.  Let 
us,  first,  consider  the  object  of  that  treaty,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  concluded. 

It  was  in  1713,  at  the  close  of  a  long  war,  undertaken  to 
establish  one  of  his  grandsons  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  that, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  in  question.  At  that  time,  the 
French  monarch  had  successively  lost,  by  death,  all  his  legiti¬ 
mate  sons,  and  the  eldest  of  his  grandsons,  who  had  left  an 
only  son,  still  in  his  infancy,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown.  The  character  of  the  disease  which  had  carried  into 
the  tomb  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  prince,  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  infant  dauphin  would  not  long  survive  them ; 
and,  in  case  of  his  demise,  tlie  King  of  Spain,  Philip  V.,  being 
the  eldest  of  the  grandsons  ot  Louis  XIV.,  would,  at  the  death 
of  the  old  monarch,  have  been  king  of  both  France  and  Spain; 
which  would  have  nnule  him  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous 
sovereign  in  Europe.  The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  render 
impossible  the  union,  then  almost  imminent,  of  the  two  crowns 
on  the  same  head;  and,  to  attain  this  end,  Philip  V.  was 
bound  by  that  treaty,  to  renounce,  and  actually  did  solemnly 
renounce  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  all  his  birthrights  and 
legitimate  claims  to  the  throne  of  France  in  behalf  of  his  only 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Berry  ;  and,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  this 
prince,  who  had  no  children,  in  behalf  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  his  descendants.  As  the  death  of  Philip  V.,  and 
his  having  no  children,  might  also  be  apprehended  at  the  time, 
which  event  would  again  place  the  two  monarchies  under  the 
same  sceptre,  both  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
were  compelled,  by  that  treaty,  to  renounce,  at  the  same  time, 
for  themselves  and  all  their  descendants,  and  for  ever,  all  their 
rights  and  claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  ' 

Let  us  remember  that  the  war  of  the  Spauish  succession  had 
originated  in  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who 
claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  by  right  of  inheritance,  against  the 
French  monarch,  who  luul  in  his  behalf  the  last  will  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  besides  his  own  descent  from  Maria  Theresa,  and 
of  Anne  of  Austria;  and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the 
reciprocal  renunciations  which  it  includes,  had  also  for  their 
object  to  prevent  for  ever,  the  reunion  of  the  Spauish  monarchy 
to  the  Austrian  empire ;  for  which  purpose,  the  triple  renun- 
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ciations  pronde  that,  '  in  case  of  the  death  of  Philip  V.,  with- 
out  legitimate  heir,  the  crown  of  Spain  shall  devolve  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  male  descendants,  born  in  lawfid  matri¬ 
mony  ;  and  in  failure  thereof,  to  the  Prince  Amadeus  de  Ca rig- 
nan  and  his  male  descendants;  or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  his 
brother.  Prince  Thomas  of  Carignan  and  his  male  descendants/ 
Thus,  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  admitted  by  all 
that  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  share  and  an  interest  in  its 
negoeiation  and  conclusion,  was  the  perpetual  separation  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  from  those  of  Austria  and  France  ;  because  the 
possession  and  government  of  Spain  by  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  contending  parties,  would  give  to  it  a  preponderance  preg¬ 
nant  with  danger  for  the  balance  and  the  security  of  Europe. 

Is  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Arontpensicr  with  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heiress  of  the  throne  of  Spain  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht?  Does  it  really  threaten  the  union  of  Spain  witli 
France,  and  thereby  endanger  the  balance  and  the  security  of 
Europe?  Finally,  do  the  renunciations  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  1713,  incapacitate  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensicr 
and  the  Infanta  Louisa  from  occupying  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
case  of  Queen  Isabelhds  demise  without  issue?*  To  these  ques¬ 
tions,  all  our  diplomatists  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  his  lordship  himself,  and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  answer  in  the  athrmative;  and  upon  this  erroneous  view  of 
the  case  they  principally  rest  the  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  cabinet  in  this  matter. 

If  the  Montpensicr  marriage  were  a  departure  from  the  object 
and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  why  did  not  Lord 
Aberdeen  otfer  that  objection  when  the  projected  alliance  was 
first  mentioned  to  him?  AVhy,  on  the  contrary,  did  he  give  his 
assent  to  it?  ^^  hv  did  Lord  Palmerston  afterwards  ratifv  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  his  predecessor  in  office?  Did  the 
two  successive  secretaries  for  foreign  afi’airs  give  up  or  overlook 
the  pretended  restrictions  of  the  treaty?  Finally,  is  it  becom¬ 
ing,  is  it  consistent,  is  it  not  disgraceful,  in  ministers,  w  ho  have 
either  renounced  or  forgotten  their  claim,  at  a  time  when  a 
simple  objection  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  transaction,  to 
come,  when  the  event  has  taken  place,  and  protest  against  it, 
in  the  name  of  treaties  which  they  themselves  had  annulled  by 
the  consent  which  thev  had  given  ? 

Such  were  the  preliminary  arguments  of  the  French  ministers, 
and  of  their  followers  in  the  two  chambers;  and  thev  convinced 
even  their  opponents  that  the  opposition  to  the  Spanish  mar¬ 
riage  was  an  inconsistent  rashness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
would  soon  be  punished  for  it  by  a  dismissal  from  office. 

This  is  not  the  ouly  point  on  which  the  mistaken  view  s  of  our 
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fjovemmeiit  prepared  an  easy  triumph  for  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  ministers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  Utreeht  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  princes  or  princesses  of  the  houses  of  Bonrl)on,  reign¬ 
ing  in  tlie  two  countries,  from  intermarrying.  It  may  he  that 
the  omission  of  sucli  prohibition  or  of  some  provisions  relating 
to  the  issue  from  such  intermarriages,  was  owing  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time  of  the  salic  law  both  in  France  and  Spain  ; 
which  law’,  excluding  trom  the  succession  to  the  throne  female 
descendancy,  may  have  been  considered  as  a  snfhcient  security 
against  the  union  by  marriage  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  the 
same  monarch.  We  w  ill  even  grant,  that,  had  not  the  salic  law 
existed  in  1713,  it  is  very  probable  that  tiie  treaty  of  Utrecht 
would  have  contained  some  prohibitions  such  as  the  one  alluded 
to ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  is  violated, 
hecause  a  prohibition,  which  it  might  have  enacted,  but  which 
it  does  not  enact,  has  been  disregarded  in  the  Montpensier  mar¬ 
riage.  Here  again  the  discussion  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of 
the  French  government. 

It  is  ecpially  so  with  regard  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  renunciations  of  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  and  we  wonder  at  the  monstrous  blunders  committed 
by  our  diplomatists  in  the  interpretation  of  tbose  renunciations, 
and  in  the  application  of  their  interpretation.  The  sj)irit,  the 
text,  and  the  meaning  of  those  renunciations,  are  as  plain  as  the 
French,  English,  and  Latin  language's  can  make  them, 

‘  We  declare,’  says  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  *  and  hold  ourselves  from  this 
j)rcscnt,  us,  our  children,  and  descetidants,  for  ever  excluded  and  disabled, 
absolutely,  and  for  ever,  and  without  limitation  or  distinction  of  persons, 
of  degrees,  and  of  sexes,  from  every  act,  and  fro»n  all  right  of  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  We  will  and  consent,  for  us  and  our  des¬ 
cendants,  that,  from  this  time,  and  for  ever,  we  beheld,  we  and  ours,  for 
excluded,  disabled,  and  incapacitated,  in  whatever  degree  we  may  ljapl)cn 
to  he  and  in  what  manner  soever  the  succession  may  fall  to  our  line,  and 
to  all  others,  whether  of  the  house  of  France,  or  of  that  of  Austria,  and  of 
all  the  descendants  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  house,  which,  as  it  is 
said,  and  supposed,  ought  likewise  to  hold  themselves  for  cut  off  and 
excluded.  And  for  this  reason  the  succession  to  the  said  crow’n  of 
Spain  be  deemed  to  he  devolved,  and  transferred  to  him  to  whom  the 
succession  of  Spain  ought  to  he  transferred,  in  such  case  and  at  any  time 
whatsoever  ;  so  that  we  do  take  and  hold  him  for  true  and  lawful  suc¬ 
cessor,  because  neither  we,  nor  our  descendants,  ought  any  more  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  any  foundation  of  representation,  active  or  passive  ;  or 
making  a  continuation  of  a  line  effective,  or  contentive  of  substance,  blood, 
or  quality  ;  nor  ought  we  to  derive  any  right  from  our  descent ;  or  reckon 
the  degrees  from  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  our  most  honourable  lady  and 
grandmother,  nor  from  the  glorious  kings  her  ancestors.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  ratify  the  renunciation  which  the  said  lady  Queen  Anne  made, 
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and  all  the  clauses  which  the  kings  Philip  the  Tliird  and  Philip  the 
Fourth  inserted  in  their  wills.  We  renounce,  in  like  manner,  all  the 
right  which  may  appeitahi  to  us,  and  to  our  children  and  descendants, 
by  virtue  of  the  declaration  made  at  Madrid,  the  •J9th  of  October,  1703, 
hv  Philip  the  fifth  King  of  Spain  our  nephew,  and  any  right  which 
might  appertain  to  us,  for  us  and  our  descendants ;  we  relinquish  the 
same  and  renounce  it  for  us  and  for  them.* 


Wc  have  given  at  length  this  portion,  the  principal  one,  of 
the  renunciation  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  because  it  is  upon  it 
that  onr  diplomatists  have  l)nilt  the  most  fallacious  syllogism  we 
ever  met  with.  They  say:  The  head  and  only  representative  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  has  renounced  for  himself,  his  sons  and 
descendants,  for  ever,  his  rights  to  the  succession  of  the  crow  n 
of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Montjmnsier  and  his  issue  arc  or  will 
be  descendants  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  tlie  author  of  the  re¬ 
nunciation.  Ertfo — the  Duke  of  Montpensier  cannot  be  tlic 
king-consort  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  his  children  must  be 
excluded  from  the  succession.  The  fallacy  consists  in  giving  to 
the  rennneiation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  range  which  it  had 
not,  and  which  it  could  never  have.  Certainly,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  a  right,  in  1713,  to  renounce  all  the  eventual  pre¬ 
tensions,  rights,  and  claims,  present  and  future,  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  he  derived  from  his  descent  from  Anne  of  Austria, 
from  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  declaration  of  Philip  V., 
and,  fimdly,  from  his  birth  as  a  Bourbon.  We  will  grant,  for 
argument  sake,  that  he  had  a  right  to  renounce,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  also  for  his  children  and  descendants;  and  we  even 
will  admit,  that  his  sons  and  descendants  were,  and  are  still, 
bound  to  the  clauses  of  that  rennneiation  of  rights  and  claims 
w  hich  were  inherent  to  their  finey  to  (heir  house.  But  it  is  not 
as  a  descendant  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  living  in  1713,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  which  he  would  have  transmitted  to  all  his 
posterity,  if  the  renunciation  had  not  taken  place,  that  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier  may  become  king-consort  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  that  the  issue  of  his  marriage  may  be  called  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  riglits  of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  and 
of  the  law  of  succession  to  the  tlirone  of  Spain,  w  hich  the  treaty 
of  Vtrecht  and  the  renunciations  cannot  atfect  or  invalidate. 


To  make  the  matter  perfectly  intelligible  to  our  readers,  w  c  w  ill 
put  the  question  in  a  more  tangible  form.  • 

Onr  own  royal  marriage  act  excludes  from  the  succession  to 
the  crown  ot  (Jreat  Britain  the  issue  of  the  union  of  the  late 


Duke  of  Sussex  with  Lady  Murray,  and  the  children  and 
des^ndants  ot  Sir  Augustus  d'Este  or  of  Lady  Wilde.  If  her 
Majesty,  Queen  V  ictoria,  had  selected  Sir  Augustus  d’Este  for 
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her  consort,  instead  of  Prince  Albert,  would  her  clioice  Imve  been 
considered  as  a  violation  of  the  royal  marriage-act,  and  would 
her  children  be  incapacitated  from  ascending  the  throne,  as 
beiiiir  descendants  of  tlie  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Ladv  Murray  ? 

We  need  not  add  a  single  word  to  prove,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  renunciations,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  Spanish  marriages, 
our  minister  for  foreign  atfairs  has  been  as  completely  wroiig  as 
in  the  two  preceding  questions.  As  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
eventual  reunion  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  same  head,  in  cousc- 
qucuce  of  the  Montpensier  marriage,  they  are  evidently  simu¬ 
lated.  There  is  not  the  least  risk  of  such  reunion.  There  is  no 
analogy  between  the  actual  condition  of  the  reigning  families 
in  France  and  Stjain,  and  their  situation  at  tlie  time  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  In  1713,  as  we  have  stated  before,  an  infant,  w  ho 
was  not  expected  to  live,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reunion 
of  the  two  monarchies  under  Philip  V.  ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  death  of  Philip  Y.,  without  heirs,  would  have  united  his 
dominions  to  France,  under  the  infant  dauphin,  or  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Perry,  and  after  him  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  At  present, 
eight  princes,  sons  or  grandsons  of  Louis  Philippe,  are  placed 
between  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  the  throne  of  France,  to 
which,  therefore,  he  has  no  chance  of  arriving.  Here,  again, 
the  arguments  of  our  diplomatists  arc  in  t)})position  to  facts. 
Indeed,  we  never  saw'  such  a  good  cause  so  w  retchedly  managed. 

Instead  of  raising  doubtful  questions,  or,  rather,  unfounded 
objections,  in  order  to  prevent  the  solemnization  of  the  mar¬ 
riages,  and,  afterwards,  to  support  a  haughty  protest.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  ought,  on  hearing  of  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  to  have  immediately  sent  a  short  but  strong  protest 
against  the  duplicity  with  which  the  whole  affair  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  ;  declared  to  Isturitz  and  Christina,  that  England  could 
no  longer  maintain  her  friendly  and  political  relations  with  a 
government  which  displayed  such  treachery ;  that  the  British 
minister  was  recalled  ;  that  henceforth,  Great  Britain,  consider¬ 
ing  the  qmidruplc  alliance  as  at  an  end,  would  consult  only  her 
own  interests  in  her  policy  towards  Spain  ;  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  the  responsibility  rested  on  the 
queen-mother  and  the  prime  minister.  A  copy  of  this  protest, 
presented  afterwards  by  Lord  Norinanby  to  AI.  Guizot,  without 
nny  explanation,  and  with  a  demand  for  his  passports,  was  the 
only  step  to  be  taken  in  Paris.  From  all  the  communications 
wliich  w’e  have  received  both  from  France  and  Spain,  wc  are 
certain,  that,  had  such  measures  been  adopted,  the  double  mar¬ 
riages  would  have  been  abandoned  in  the  tw'o  capitals,  and  the 
Spanish  ministry,  w’ith  the  camarilla,  for  ever  dissolved.  This 
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spirited  course  would  have  been  in  keeping  witli  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  bis  lordship’s  letter  of  the  19th  of  July.  Wiiy, 
then,  WHS  it  not  adopted  ? 

Wliilc  on  the  point  of  answering  this  question,  and  a;raiu 
censuring  tlie  weakness  of  the  noble  viscount,  we  paused  to 
consider  whether  this  weakness  could,  with  justice,  be  person¬ 
ally  attributed  to  his  lordship ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  express 
our  opinion,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  noble  secretary,  and 
that  lie  reluctantly  submitted.  'Fhe  first  part  of  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  despatch  justifies  our  surmises.  ‘  Buty  says  his 
lordship,  after  a  severe  eoudeinnation  of  the  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  ‘  her  Majesty’s  government  are  so  sensible  of 
the  inconvenience  of  interfering,  even  by  friend/ 1/ advices,  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  independent  states,  that  I  have  to  aiisiwin 
from  yiviny  you  instructions  to  mahe  any  representations  witaferer 
to  the  Spanish  fninisters  on  these  mutters,*  This  sentence  was 
translated  and  commented  on  by  the  French  and  Spanish  minis¬ 
ters,  in  the  following  manner  ; — ‘  The  opinions  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  on  the  Spanish  government  arc  not  shared  in  by  the  Uritish 
cabinet ;  the  majority  of  which  is  evidently  against  him,  since 
they  enjoin  him  to  refrain  from  openly  expressing  them.  There¬ 
fore  we  may  do  as  we  please  ;  and,  if  his  lordship  dare,  to  annoy 
us,  his  colleagues  will  turn  him  out.  The  Queen  of  England 
will  never  suffer  the  ministers  to  Jict  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
and  policy  of  her  old  friend  Louis  Philippe,  and  would  dismiss 
them  all  rather  than  tolerate  their  hostility.  The  Whigs  know 


it ;  and,  as  they  want  places  and  emoluments,  we  can  do  as  we 
please.’  The  French  and  Spanish  ministerial  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  these  versions  and  the  roval  commentary  from  Guizot 
and  Hresson,  and  gave  them  to  the  world  long  before  the  mar¬ 


riages.  The  editorial  denials  of  the  ‘  Times’  and  the 


‘  Morning 


Chronicle’  were  of  no  avail.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  protest 
as  wc  have  just  hinted  at,  and  the  recall  of  the  ambassadors, 
could  convince  the  French  and  Spaiiish  cabinets  that  the  British 
ministry  were  unanimous,  and  that  they  were  determined  not 
to  permit  the  violation  of  sacred  promises.  The  prime  minister 
of  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  members  of  his  administration,  in 


not  adopting  this  course,  have  exhibited  either  an  egregious  w  ant 
of  intelligence  or  a  disgraceful  want  of  energy. 

M  hat  they  had  neglected  to  do  for  preventing  the  solemniza¬ 
tion  of  the  marriages,  had  become  an  imperious  duty,  when,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  and  protests,  those  marriages  had 
taken  place.  Common  sense  plainly  told  our  government,  that, 
after  the  nuptial  ceremony  and  the  insolent  replies  of  Isturitz  to 
the  protests  presented,  ^Nlr.  Bulwer  could  not  remain  in  Madrid, 
nor  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  in  Paris,  but  to  be  the  laughing 
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stock  of  tliose  who  had  deceived  and  insulted  them.  A  last 
protest,  the  withdrawinjr  of  the  British  ambassadors,  the  congQ 
^\yc\\  to  the  French  and  Spanish  diplomatists  in  London,  were 
tlic  only  measures  becoming  the  dignity  of  (Ircat  Britain.  All 
the  correspondence  tliat  lias  taken  place  lias  had  no  other  effect 
in  Paris  and  in  ^Iadrid,than  to  show  the  w  eakness  of  onr  states- 
iiieii,  and  to  make  M.  (Iiiizot  more  exacting  and  more  offensive  to 
ns:  so  niiich  so,  that,  in  all  prolialiility,  the  withdrawal  of  our 
ambassadors,  w  hich  might  have  been  a  courageous  demonstra¬ 
tion,  would  now'  be  a  disgraceful  retreat  under  renewed  insults. 
Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the  bad  faith  and 
niendaciousness  of  the  French  government,  and  owing  to  our 
forbearance,  the  French  Clianilier  of  Deputies,*  following  the 
example  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  have  sanctioned  the  misdeeds 
of  the  king  and  of  his  minister.  They  have,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power,  pledged  the  country  to  the  support  of  the  policy 
which  we  justly  stigmatise  as  immoral ;  while,  in  our  own  par¬ 
liament,  noble  peers  and  honourable  members  deprecate  all 
discussion  upon  the  matter,  as  if  they  w  ere  anxious  to  justify  the 
statement  of  M.  Guizot  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  the  British 
people  care  nothing  about  this  (juarrel  picked  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  ;  and  that,  by  firmness,  and  no  farther  concessions  to  Knyland^ 
the  British  government  w  ill  soon  be  brought  back  to  the  entente 
cordiale. 

Our  statesmen,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  must  now  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  entente  cordiale  can  never  be  re-cstablishcd,  not 

•  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  ‘France:  her  fjovernmental, 
Administrative,  and  Social  Organization,*  just  published,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  composition  of  the  elective  chamber: — 

‘The  general  elections  which  (last  September)  took  place  in  France, 
have  exhibited,  in  its  perfection,  the  working  of  the  French  governmental 
and  administrative  system,  and  realised  my  anticipations  of  1H44.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  ministerial  candidates  were  returned  ;  and  the  three 
oppositions  united  could  not  obtain  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  nominations.  In  eighteen  of  the  eighty-six  departments,  not  a  single 
oppositionist  was  returned.  In  forty-three  departments,  the  ministerial  ma¬ 
jority  ranges  between  seven  to  one  and  four  to  three.  In  six  departmenlH, 
the  government  and  the  opposition  obtained  an  equal  number  of  nomina¬ 
tions.  In  fourteen  departments,  the  ministerialists  were  in  a  minority  vary¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four,  to  one  to  five.  And  in  five  departments  only,  the 
opposition  carried  all  the  nominations. 

*  Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  electors  of  France  inscribed  on 
the  lists,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  voted  in  the  last  elections  ; 
niore  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  them,  with  their  families, 
share  among  themselves  six  I'undred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  otfices, 
honorary  or  lucrative,  and  emoluments  amounting  to  twenty-two  millions 
sterling  a  year.* 

Of  course,  such  a  representative  body  is  bound  to  support  any  cabinet, 
and  to  sanction  all  the  ministerial  misdeeds, 
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only  with  the  present  ministry  in  France,  but  also  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Louis  Philippe ;  that  no  reliance  ickatever  can  be  placed 
on  their  fidelity  to  their  verbal  or  written  aj^reemciits  and  trea¬ 
ties;  and  that  they  know  of  no  principle  of  private  or  political 
conduct,  but  pride,  selfishness,  and  avarice.  Wc  hear  peoj>lc 
say  :  ‘  (luizot  will  be  sacrified,  and  a  less  unprincipled  adminis¬ 
tration,  if  not  an  honest  o\ie,  will  assist  in  restoring  concord  a!ul 
harmoi»y  between  the  two  countries.’  And  pray,  what  can  he 
the  composition  of  that  less  unprincipled  C!ibinet?  'fhe  oidy 
possible  combinations  will  substitute  for  Guizot  either  Thiers,  or 
Mole,  or  Dc  Broglie  ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  ditlercncc  is  not 
worth  a  preference.  AVe  know',  and  well  know',  all  these  worthies. 

Guizot,  assuming  the  air  of  an  inspired  lawgiver,  contends  that 
falsehood  is  truth,  and  that  treachery  is  integrity.  Thiers  w  ill  lie 
and  deceive,  and  afterwards  laugh  at  the  simpletons,  w  ho  believe 
anything,  or  in  any  thing,  and  allow’  themselves  to  be  deecived. 
Mole  will  lie  and  deceive,  and  maintain  that,  in  polities,  truth  and 
honesty  must  vield  to  state  neecssitv,  and  the  interest  of  the 
monarch.  Dc  Broglie,  also,  will  lie  and  deceive, and  condescend  to 
give  as  his  excuse  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  and  misled,  lii 
short,  all  these  men,  if  restored  to  power,  would  again  do  what  they 
have  already  done ;  and  any  new'  hand  called  to  the  helm  of 
foreign  affairs,  by  the  present  ruler  of  France,  must  have  quali¬ 
fied  himself  for  it  by  his  readiness  to  lie  and  deceive.  The  w  ilv 

»  • 

monarch  himself  is  the  very  incarnation  of  falsehood  and  perfidy. 
No  verbal  or  w  ritten  pledges  arc  held  binding  by  him  ;  he  w  ill 
deny  his  words,  his  writings,  his  own  signature.  lie  has 
already  done  more.  A  few'  years  ago,  he  had  an  action  for 
forgery  brought  against  the  ^larqnis  of  Larochejaccpielin,  who 
had  published  two  letters  from  this  citizen  king  (when  Duke  of 
Orleans)  to  the  Count  of  Fntraigues.  If  he  abandoned  the 
prosecution,  it  was  not  from  a  sense  of  shame,  but  only  bceansc 
lie  was  threatened  with  the  production,  at  the  trial,  of  other 
letters,  still  more  damaging  to  his  character,  and  of  which  the 
authenticity  was  established  in  this  country.  AVith  such  a  man, 
and  with  any  administration  chosen  by  him,  political  relations 
cannot  be  continued,  not  only  w  ithout  disgrace,  but  also  w  iliiout 
danger  to  Great  Britain. 

Those,  therefore,  who,  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  iu  the 
House  of  Commons,  deprecate  .any  further  communication  of 
documents,  or  any  further  discussion  on  the  Spanish  marriages, 
in  order  not  to  widen  the  breach,  and  render  impossible  the 
renewal  of  friendly  relations  with  France,  must  be  blind  to 
the  injurious  ctlcct  wc  have  already  suflercd  from  the  entente 
cordiaie  ;  or,  rather,  arc  anxious  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
a  searching  inquiry  into  these  transactions.  But  national  honour 
and  national  interests  require  the  most  complete  investigation ; 
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a  solemn  discussion,  not  merely  of  the  real  or  imajjiiiary  mean¬ 
ing  of  an  t)ld  treaty,  and  of  the  tri[)le  renunciations;  l)ut  of  all 
the  eorrespondeuee,  conventions,  and  facts,  connected  witli  the 
Moutpensier  marriage,  from  the  time  it  was  first  proposed  to 
its  conclusion.  The  government  cannot  resist  the  demand  for 
such  a  discussion,  without  continuing  the  statement  made  l)y 
the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilcrics;  that,  ‘whilst  they  have,  during 
five  weeks,  openly  debated  the  (luestion  in  the  two  chambers,  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James’s  dare  not  expose  it  to  a  parliamentary 
debate.’  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  result  of  such  a  debate 
wonlil  be  to  acquit  the  present  foreign  secretary  of  most  of  the 
imputations  cast  on  his  character;  but  it  is  cipially  certain,  that 
another  result  would  be,  to  convince  parliament  of  the  necessity 
for  watching  over,  with  greater  vigilance,  the  management  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  The  fact  that  (Ircat  Hritain  is,  at  present, 
without  a  single  ally  in  Europe,  suflieiently  proves  that  these 
affairs  must  have  been  very  badly  managed.  And  they  will 
continue  to  be  so,  unless  ])arliament,  in  every  session,  compel 
tlie  foreign  secretarv  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  affairs  of 
his  department,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchc(|ucr  jircscnfs  his 
budget.  So  long  as  this  check  is  not  put  upon  the  mysterious 
doings  of  the  foreign  ollicc,  there  is  no  security  for  the  rights  of 
nations  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  five  years,  our 
foreign  oflicc  has  been  engaged  in  ncgociations,  for  and  against 
the  marriages  of  mere  children,  and  Parliament  is  sparingly 
made  acipiainted  w  ith  those  ncgociations,  only  when  those  mar¬ 
riages  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  of  the 
ju’otests  of  England.  For  twelve  years  the  same  ollice  was 
engaged  in  ncgociations  on  the  state  of  Cracow,  and  parliament 
obtains  communication  of  some  papers  concerning  these  negoci- 
ations,  when  the  rcjiublic  of  Cracow'  has  ceased  to  exist.  For 
many  years,  Sw  itzcrland  has  beim  the  subject  of  many  diplomatic 
dcsjiatchcs  and  discussions,and  we  may*ex[)ect  that  part  of  these 
despatches  and  discussions  will  be  jirintcd  and  distributed, 
when  Switzerland  is  invaded  or  compiered.  All  these  transac¬ 
tions  are  now'  the  subject  of  strong  re[)rescntations,  of  angry 
notes  exchanged  between  England  and  other  continental  states, 
and  which  may  lead  to  an  open  rupture;  and  John  Hull  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  them,  after  the  beginning  of  the  hostili¬ 
ties.  Spain  may  to-morrow  be  invaded  by  a  French  army,  to 
support  French  domination  against  a  popular  insurrection ;  and 
Great  Britain  will  be  obliged  to  run  to  the  r(*scue,  at  a  cost  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money,  because  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  was  not  bound  by  parliament,  in  181*5  and  181.5,  to  give, 
on  his  return,  an  account  of  the  political  varieties  mixed  witli 
the  convivialities  of  the  Chateau  (PEu  . 
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